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ODD PEOPLE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


A MONTH or two since, we had the pleasure of exhibiting to our 
readers the vagaries of an exceedingly eccentric family ; who, from the 
singular way in which they carried on the every-day business of life, 
were known as the ‘* Odd People” at Avignon, some seventy or eighty 
years ago. 

This month we propose to exhibit the vagaries of a certain Mr. and 
Mrs. Deveril (or rather one of their vagaries), who had a reputation for 
eccentricity in the neighbourhood of a flourishing town in a fine mid- 
land county—and, for all I know, have still—but, certainly not involving 
murders, fires, abductions, assassinations, slow poisonings, and sudden 
deaths; but rather all sorts of little mischiefs, and mauvaise plaisante- 
ries (no pleasantries at all), in which they contrived, and do contrive as 
I believe, to entangle and embrangle their nearest and dearest friends. 

This passion for practical jokes upon a great scale, has long been 
extremely popular and predominant. A noble earl, not many years 
dead, in order to divert himself and two or three chosen friends 

“ At another's expense,” 

used sometimes to invite to dine with him some six men, each minus 
an arm or a leg; on another day, half a dozen worthy personages, who 
were stone deaf; on another, half a dozen others, whose obliquity of 
vision happened to be exceedingly remarkable. One day, six bald men 
were asked: on another, three men six feet four high, with three men 
scarcely four feet six ; on a third occasion, a neat half-dozen of stutterers ; 
and ona fourth, an equal batch of sufferers under some nervous affection, 
which induced them to keep winking their eyes and twitching their 
noses at each other, during the whole of the repast, perfectly unconscious 
themselves of the oddity of the proceeding. 

About the middle, or perhaps rather an earlier part of the last century, 
the then Duke of Montague, was as celebrated for this sort of practical 
playfulness, as in much later days was the eccentric earl to whom allu- 
sion has just been made; but as in the cases—let us hope—of all these 
‘‘mad wags,” there were many redeeming qualities about his Grace. 

There is a story on record—which, perhaps, our readers may know 
as well as ourselves—but still it is a story, and we question whether 
anecdotes of such a kind do not, like sound wine, get even better by 
April, —voL. LV. NO. CCXX. 2F 
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keeping. Let us hope, as we believe, that the playfulness of buoyant 
spirits is not incompatible with the strongest feelings of humanity and 
charity, and that the boisterous ebullitions of youthful extravagance 
are not to be recorded, in the annals of a man’s career, as sO many 
disqualifications from the pursuit of higher and nobler objects in his 
after life. 

For a moment, then, we will postpone Mr. and Mrs. Deveril of Mum- 
jumble Lodge, for the purpose of exhibiting ‘a frolic” of one of the 
most frolicsome Dukes that ever drew breath. 

Shortly after the Peace of 1748, and shortly before his own death, 
the Duke had noticed a man, whose air and dress were military-—for in 
those days, most wisely, did men wear the costume of the profession to 
which they belonged—the latter having evidently suffered either during 
the late campaign, or the still later period of tranquillity; walking in 
the Mall of St. James’s Park, which, although now a desert, and devoted 
to nobody but passengers making a thoroughfare of the domain from 
one end of it to the other, was then, as every body knows, a place of 
general resort. 

What the change of fashion has done much to achieve, and the 
change of hours even still more, since the Mall was once the favoured 
and favourite promenade of the beau monde, the vivid and tasteful mind 
of the late Mr. Nash has completed. With his unfailing eye for the 
picturesque, with his unabating ardour for the improvement of our me- 
tropolis, that ill-used man, to whom London is indebted for Regent- 
street—a street unrivalled in any European capital—saw in the dirty 
marsh, tributary in its damps to a stagnant canal, fenced in with unseemly 
posts, and fed off by dingy cows—an opportunity of forming a beautiful 
and attractive promenade. Look at it now; let those who recollect 
what the thing was before—a swamp enclosed by a hideous spiked 
paling, protected by what ought to have been a dry ditch, but which 
was filled with filth and dirt too odious to be mentioned—let those, we 
say, who recollect it as it was, look at what it is;—one of the most 
beneticial adornments of our town : and this, (we speak it as we have heard 
the fact,) the result of some two hours’ contemplation of the site, and of 
a sketch made after a deliberation of no longer period. 

Well: it was before this alteration by more than seventy years, that 
the melancholy man, of whom it is now our business to speak, was 
seen walking up and down the Mall, apparently caring for nobody; in 
fact, seeing nobody ; every body, however, seeing him, and as he ap- 
peared remarkably depressed in spirits, generously resolved rather to 
laugh at him than otherwise. 

This expression brings to mind the saying of a maid-servant, recorded 
in Mr. Benson Hill’s just published work of ‘* Home Service at Out 
and Head Quarters,’’ which we confess made us—why the editorial 
plural ‘/—made me laugh exceedingly. The story is this, as told by 
Mr. Hill: 

‘** The servant-maid of the house was one of the civilest creatures 
possible; we liked her and she soon became attached to us, as what 
follows will exemplify. 

‘* Letting me in, one evening she said, 

‘“* I beg pardon, sir; but there has been a man after you—on busij- 
ness.’ 

‘* * Where from ?’ says Hill. 
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“‘ « Carey-street, if you please,’ replies Betty. 

‘¢ «What did he want ?’ says the artillery officer. 

“ « Why, of course,’ says Betty, blushing a little, and dropping a sort 
of half-respectful, half-affectionate courtesy, ‘1 don’t know, sir—but 
—1I—was rather frightened about you, sir;’ with another kind-hearted 
sort of glance—‘ because, sir, I—’ , 

‘« « Because why ?’ said Hill. 

** « Because, sir,’ said the girl, ‘he was rather in a red waistcoat 
than otherwise,’ ” 

Mr. Hill adds in explanation of the poor girl’s notion of the “ Little 
bird with bosom red,” that she had been “in our parts,” which, we be- 
lieve means Bristol, where the bailiffs, with disinterested benevolence, 
wear that badge by which debtors may know how to avoid them. 
However, it turned out that the sweet ‘‘ Robin,” was the servant of a 
friend of Mr. Hill’s, who had sent to bid him to su per. The phrase 
which hits us, is Betty’s ‘‘ rather than otherwise,” which having inad- 
vertently adopted it, with respect to the gentleman in the Mall, has 
brought upon the reader the sent of hearing a bit of a book, which 
he ought to read from beginning to end. 

Well—as the Duke of Montague was full of fun—and as nobody, at 
least of his day, ever equalled him in practical trickeries; he resolved, 
having seen this meager-faced, melancholy animal crawling about, to 
make him a subject for one of his jokes—As the big boy said of the 
little one at the boarding-school, ‘ hit him again, Bill, he han’t got no 
friends !”—so the Duke said to himself, ‘‘ now all my wig-singeing, 
and nose-blacking exploits, will be completely outdone by the “ rig” — 
that was the favourite word in the year 1739—TI shall run upon this 
unhappy devil with the tarnished lace.” 

When a joker wants to joke practically, it adds very much to the point 
of the jest to select as a victim somebody upon whom the joke will have 
the most powerful possible effect, and, therefore, the Duke, who was re- 
solved upon his jest, took care to set his emissaries at work, in order 
to ascertain how he could hit him hardest, and cure him of the Don 
— like march, which he thought proper to make up and down 
the park. 

His grace’s jackal—and where is there a human lion without one 
—wriggled and twisted himself about, grinned, showed his teeth, made 
himself amiable, and at last, got an opportunity of —— himself out a 
sort of talking acquaintance with the gaunt hero of the Mall. It turned 
out that the unhappy man had pa age the small fortune he had 
secured with his wife to the purchase of a commission in the army, 
and had behaved, as they say, ‘‘ uncommon well” upon several occa- 
sions. But what was he among so many? And afterall his unnoticed— 
and probably unnoticeable—exertions in destroying his fellow-creatures 
for the good of society, there came a peace—and the unfortunate gentle- 
man with the grizzly wig, tarnished lace, and somewhat thin-kneed in- 
expressibles, was considerably the worse for the same ; inasmuch as be- 
sides the infliction of half-pay, he had, out of his pittance, to support, or 
endeavour to support a wife, and two fine children, all living an thriv- 
ing as well as they could at Chesterfield, in Derbyshire—the spire of the 
church of which town, by some malconformation of the lead wherewith 
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it is covered, would make any man, tee-totaller or not, who looked at 
it, think that he was not quite right in his vision. 

All these embranglements conduced very much tothe pleasure which 
the Duke anticipated in playing his trick upon his new victim—a trick 
which be it observed, for the exceedingly high military offices he held, 
the Duke was, perhaps, the man best calculated in the world to execute. 
The Duke had taken his measures to ascertain all the facts connected 
with the object of his joke, whose cognomen in the Mall was “ Grizzle- 
wig,’’ and being too good a soldier to think of springing a mine before 
the train was securely laid, it was not for some days after he had made 
up his mind to the frolic, that he sent a confidential member of his 
household to invite old Grizzlewig to dinner; but the mere sending 
the invitation was nothing—the mad-brained Duke could not obtain all 
the pleasure he desired from the surprise, which Grizzlewig must inevita- 
bly exhibit at the message, unless he himself witnessed the effect ; and 
therefore, this Master-general of the Ordnance, this Knight of the 
Garter, and Grand Master of the Order of the Bath, who moreover 
was Master of the Great Wardrobe, and a Member of the College of 
Physicians, took the trouble to watch his envoy in order to behold the 
result of his mission. 

Poor Grizzlewig was seated, as was his wont after his walk, on one 
of the now exploded and comfortless seats in the Mall, thinking more 
of being in the King’s Bench than upon it, when the messenger of the 
Duke approached him, He addressed him, but was not noticed—he was 
prepared for insult, and the word Grizzlewig was all he expected to hear ; 
but, upon a gentle repetition of an appeal from his confidéntial man, 
the Duke, who was at a convenient distance, saw Grizzlewig start as 
from a slumber, the moment he understood the nature of the invi- 
tation. 

The poor gentleman looked astonished—stared about—shook his 
head as if to rouse himself from a nap, in which he had been favoured 
with too sweet a dream. But, when awakened to a consciousness of 
the real state of affairs, his spirits sunk as much as on the first blush 
of the thing they had risen. ‘‘The Duke of Montague,” thought he, 
‘*is a joker—lI am selected to be his victim.” Still, for a park-fed gen- 
tleman on half-pay, the opportunity of dining with a nobleman so 
highly connected and with such power in the army was not to be lost. 
‘* Laughed at or not laughed at,” said poor Grizzlewig, ‘‘ I must go ;” 
and although the Duke had, @ da distance, seen the effect the invitation 
produced, all that he heard from his messenger was, that the gentle- 
man would be too proud and too happy to dine with his grace the next 
day, as invited. 

Then came a difficulty with our poor friend as to his dress: in these 
times that point is by no means distressing. The servants who wait upon 
a company, nowadays, are generally better dressed than the company 
themselves ; and if rank and talent are to give the tone, the higher one 
looks the worse it is: we see our greatest men in rank wearing 
clothes, which their ‘own men’”’ would not condescend to, and talent in 
the most exalted degree, wrapped in rags, which till now have 
been appropriated to the scarecrows, whose ‘“ danglings” out of doors 
at night, have been more serviceable to agriculture, than those of their 
present wearers appear to have been to husbandry, within. 

_In those days, however, Monmouth-street now lost to society and 
history, afforded the temporary means of shining in temporary splen- 
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dour on the shortest notice. Whether the invited of the Duke availed 
himself of the opportunity of thus burnishing up for the occasion, we 
know not, or whether he made a glorious effort at the renovation of his 
well-known wig, 
“ Which smart when fate was kind, 

Toupeed before and bagg’d behind, 

Now, spoil’d of all its jaunty pride, 

Hangs loose and lank on every side,” 
history does not record; but what we do know is, that at about three 
o'clock—late hours for those days—our hero arrived at the Duke of 
Montague’s, and was ushered into his grace’s presence, till which 
moment, I believe, he never was fully satistied of the reality of the invi- 
tation, 

Nothing could equal the warmth and amenity of the Duke’s recep- 
tion; in short, it went beyond the ordinary courtesy and graciousness 
of a great man to a small one ; but in a very few minutes, to poor Griz- 
zlewig’s astonishment, the Duke, leaving a much more aristocratic 
visiter, took him aside, and with an empressement which was extremely 
staggering, said, 

‘* You will, I am sure, excuse me ; but—I know it is rather an imper- 
tinent question—are you—forgive me—are you conscious of having 
created a sensation in the heart of any lady who has seen you occasion- 
ally, and—” 

“¢ Sir?” said the visiter. 

“‘ Come, come, come,” said the Duke, ‘‘ don’t deny it. No man is 
blind enough, or dull enough, not to know when and where he has 
planted his blow ; you must remember.” 

“Upon my word, sir,’”’ replied the guest, who began to think that 
his suspicions as to having been invited only to be laughed at were cor- 
rect, **] know of no such thing !” 

‘‘ Well,” said the Duke, ‘‘then Z must let you into the secret. 
There is a lady—a married woman—I like to be frank—and with a 
family; but she has — you'll say, as I might perhaps, there is no 
accounting for tastes—she has set her heart upon meeting you. And 
I will at once tell you what may, perhaps, diminish your surprise at 
having received an invitation from a stranger—your accepting which 
gives me the greatest pleasure—that it was to gratify her wish, I sent 
to beg of you to come to me to-day. 

‘« Sir,” said the overwhelmed half-pay officer, ‘‘ I am confident that 
your grace would do nothing either to wound my feelings, or degrade 
me in my own estimation. I, sir, have a wife, and family, dependent on 
me, to whom I am devotedly attached ; the thoughts which your grace’s 
observations would naturally inspire, never enter my mind; I have but 
one hope, one wish, in the world, and that is centred in my family. 
I have—” 

‘Ay, ay,” interrupted the Duke, “I admire your feelings. I 
respect your affection for your family; but this introduction, this 
acquaintance, need not at all interfere with those, now we are in 
London.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” said the half-pay captain, ‘ I am—in hopes of getting 
employed—else—” 

‘“Ah,” said the Duke, “I never talk of business here; as for that 
we must take some other time to discuss it. I merely speak of this 
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affaire de ceur, and you must let me have my way; if the lady is 
exceedingly disagreeable, turn her off and break her heart; but I 
do assure you, upon my honour, that her attachment to you is some- 
thing so romantic, that I could not resist the opportunity of bringing 
you together. 

‘« Sir,” said the officer, ** I—really—but—” 

‘‘] tell you nothing but truth,” said the Duke, ‘‘ wait and see how 
much it will be for your advantage.” 

Dinner was announced: no lady appeared, but when the dattants 
were thrown open and the Duke, and our poor friend Grizzlewig, of the 

ark, entered the dining-room, judge the half-pay officer's surprise, 
when he beheld his own wife and his two darling children. 

‘There !”’ said his Grace, ‘* that is the lady who has the extraordinary 
prepossession in your favour, and two younger ones, not much be- 
hind her in affection.” 

It is impossible to describe the feelings of the little party. 

“Come,” said the Duke, “ sit down, sit down, and let us dine; you 
shall talk afterwards, and explain all this tu each other, and whatever 
may be wanting in the narrative I hope to be able to furnish.” 

The officer's wife, although prepared for what was to happen, and 
therefore not so completely taken aback as her husband, could scarcely 
support herself, while the two children, unfettered and unrestrained by 
the laws of etiquette, ran to their astonished father, and clung round 
him, in all the warmth of youthful affection. 

The course of the Duke’s proceeding had been, as soon as he had 
ascertained the merits and claims of his guest, to trace out the residence 
of his lady and the children, and to send a trusty person down to her, 
for the purpose of bringing them up to town; at the same time prevent- 
ing the possibility of her communicating the history to her husband. 

To describe the astonishment, the anxiety, the agitation, of poor dear 
Grizzlewig, when he found himself all at once thus domesticated, as it 
were, in the house of one of the magnates of the land, would be im- 
possible. The Duke had invited but two friends to witness the scene, 
which was heightened in its effect, by his placing the children one on 
either side of him, and treating them with every kindness and attention, 

““Come,” said his Grace, “let us drink wine together; let us be 
happy; take no thought of yesterday, my good sir, nor of to-morrow; 
suffice it to say, that here we are met, and may meet again.” 

All these attempts to compose and assure his grace’s visiters were 
unavailing, except as far as the younger ones were concerned, who 
appeared exceedingly well satisfied to take ‘‘ the goods the gods pro- 
vide ;”’ and, without comprehending the extent of the kindness with 
which they found themselves treated, naturally followed the advice 
which the noble lord had offered to their parents. 

While dinner was in progress the Duke got on with his guests 
tolerably well; but he anticipated the awkwardness which must ensue 
after the servants had left the room and the party was left as it were 
to itself, although the presence of the two guests, gentlemen who 
were in the habit of partaking of his grace’s hospitality, was purposely 
secured, in order to prevent the expression of surprise and gratitude of 
the strangers, which, however much excited and created by what had 
already passed, were destined to receive a new stimulus by a sequel to 
the frolic extant, as far as it had already gone. 
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Dinner was scarcely ended, and nothing like the possibility of in- 
quiry or explanation had been permitted to occur, when the Duke’s 
attorney—his homme d'affaires, the defender of his rights, and the 
champion of his wrongs—was announced : a nice, good, smug-looking 
‘¢ gent,” who was welcomed by the Duke, and placed next to the elder 
daughter of poor dear Grizzlewig, who was, to all appearance, still in 
a state, not exactly of somnambulism, for he seemed rivetted to his seat 
by astonishment, but of somnolency ; feeling and thinking, even up to 
the last moment, that all the passing events were the mere fancies of 
a vision ; being himself constantly hindered from saying any thing upon 
the subject, by the admirable tact of the Duke, who kept his retainers 
always ready to start some new topic of conversation, so as to baffle 
any effort of the astonished half-pay officer to lead to the point by 
which his whole mind was occupied. 

The joke, however, as we have just hinted, was not at its height ; for 
after some preliminary observations from the noble host, his grace ad- 
dressing himself to the attorney, inquired whether he had ‘ brought it 
with him;” an inquiry which was very respectfully answered in the 
affirmative. 

‘“‘ Then,” said the Duke, ‘* we had better send for pen and ink, and 
proceed to business without delay.” 

Whereupon, the half-pay officer gave his wife a family look, as much 
as to say, that he thought they ought to retire; but the diffidence of 
the lady prevented her taking any decisive step, and she preferred 
risking the passive impropriety of staying where she was, to the active 
measure of quitting the room, ignorant as she was of the ways of the 
house, not only in the moral, but in the literal and mechanical sense of 
the words, and wholly at a loss whither she was to go if she ventured 
to move from where she was. 

The Duke was too much a man of the world not to see how ex- 
tremely uncomfortable his guests were becoming, and how well his frolic 
was ‘progressing’—it pleased him mightily, and his pleasure was 
considerably heightened, when the attorney, going close to his chair, 
began in a low voice, reciting some part of the bond or deed, or what- 
ever it was, which his noble client was about to execute ; during which 
ceremony, his grace kept his eyes so constantly fixed upon his embar- 
rassed visiters, as to make them exactly as he hoped and wished, per- 
fectly miserable. 

‘‘ You had better read it out,” said the Duke; “ it is by no means 
a mark of good-breeding to whisper before one’s visiters—people always 
take things to themselves; and as they are here—” 

“My Lord Duke,” said the officer, in a perfect agony of confusion, 
‘‘pray permit us to quit the room—I am quite conscious of the in- 
trusion, but really—I—my love—let us retire,” added he to his wife. 

‘‘ Stay where you are, my good sir,” said the Duke ; “‘ you have often 
heard of my frolics—I like a joke, and I mean to enjoy one to-day, 
and at your expense.” 

The unfortunate gentleman began to think that the Duke was a most 
barbarous and unprincipled person, who could take such pains as he 
evidently had done, to put him and his family in a most unpleasant 
position, His wife, however, seemed better contented with the course 
affairs were taking, and made no effort to obey her lord and master’s 
mandate for retreat. 
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‘* Read, sir, read,” said the Duke to the attorney, who accordingly 
began in an ‘audible voice, and with good emphasis, to recite the con- 
tents and conditions of the deed which he held in his hand, and which, 
in its recital, caused the most extraordinary emotions on the part of the 
half-pay officer and his wife that can be imagined, until, by the time 
it was concluded, they were both drowned in tears. The husband, 
supporting his wife's head upon his palpitating breast, and the two 
children clinging round them, crying with all their hearts and souls 
without knowing why, except that their fond parents had set them the 
example. 

By the deed, which they had just heard with such surprise and emo- 
tion, the Duke settled upon the worthy distressed persons before him, 
an annuity which afforded them a competency; and so secured, as re- 
garded survivorship, that the two children who were yet unconscious of 
their change of fortune, must eventually reap the benefit thus munifi- 
cently bestowed on their father and mother. 

The scene which followed is one which cannot be described, and 
which was so embarrassing to the noble douor, that he broke it up by 
announcing, himself, that coffee was ready, and in return for the acknow- 
ledgments “and fervent e xpressions of gratitude on the part of the re- 
cipients, merely entreated them to say nothing about it; declaring upon 
his honour, that if he could have found a more agreeable or satisfactory 
way of employing either his time or his money, he should not have 
played them such a trick. 

We presume there scarcely exists a human being so squeamish or 
fastidious as to find fault with a practical joke, qualified and character- 
ized as this was. Every man has a right to do good after his own fancy ; 
and if he can so contrive as to make his benevolence to others, pro- 
duce amusement to himself, nobody surely ought to object to the 
modus operandi.* 





* The Duke's propensity for blending fun with philanthropy became so notorious, 
that even his military inferiors had, on many occasions, resort to measures likely to 
provoke his laughter, in order tocarry their serious points. 

A story is told of bim, that being one day at Woolwich, in bis capacity of Master- 
general of the Ordnance, a corporal who had long borne a high character in the Royal 
Artillery, but who had been, for some convivial indiscretion, reduced to his previous 
‘* private station” in that gallant and distinguished corps, made humble petition to his 
grace that he would restore him, 

** Not a bit of it,’’ said bis grace ; “I cannot overlook your misconduct. After your 
behaviour, I should as soon think of making the tin gunueron the weathercock there, 
a corporal as you,’’ pointing to the vane on the dome of the foundery, which represents 
an artilleryman io the act of firing a cannon. 

The man of course drew back, and said no more. About three montbs afterwards 
the Duke paid another visit to Woolwich, and again the disgraced private made his 
application to be restored. 

** How dare you ask me, sir!” said the Master-general ; “didn’t I tell you when I 
was last here, that 1 would as soon see the gunner on the weathercock made a corporal 
as you! e 

When casting his eye upon the object to which he referred, he beheld, to his utter 
amazement, the little figure in question, decked out with the ribboos on its arm, 
which, in those days, were the distinctive marks of the corporal’ s uniform. 

** Why, by Jove !" said the Duke, at once seeing the point of the joke, and compre- 
hending in a moment that his unhappy applicant had so promoted the little tin figure, 


*‘be is a corporal. You are a sharp fellow, my lad; his ime is come, and 60 is yours 
—you are a corporal, too,” 
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Now, as to the Deverils of Mumjumble Lodge—they were people who 
having no right whatever by birth, or any thing else except an excellent 
disposition to do no harm, enjoyed the greatest possible satisfaction 
in placing people in the most unsatisfactory positions; always keeping 
to themselves the consolatory consciousness that the temporary embar- 
rassments of their guests would, like our dear Duke of Montague’s 
last frolic, turn out eventually well. 

Mumjumble Lodge, or Hall—it was called both—was one of the 
most charming chintz houses in England: there was neither silk nor 
satin, nor velvet nor gold to be found in its whole construction, compo- 
sition, or adornment ; there were no splendid couches taboo’d against the 
reception of wearied feet ; no costly curtains that required cottoning up 
no gorgeous chairs with high backs and hard bottoms : all was ease and 
comfort. The large and downy sofas and ottomans seemed to ask to be 
lounged or lolled upon; tables of all sorts and sizes, covered with 
books, drawings, prints, and ten thousand little useless necessaries of 
life, which it would perhaps tire the reader to enumerate, crowded the 
rooms; all, in fact, conspired to give the visiter the most perfect idea, 
that every thing in and about the hall or the lodge (as the case might be) 
was snug and comfortable in the highest degree. 

As far as regarded the diurnal and nocturnal proceedings, it was 
literally Liberty Hall. Breakfast waited for nobody, nor did any body 
waitfor breakfast. The first three or four who came down, commenced ope- 
rations, which were continued as long as any yet lingered lazily behind ; 
a dozen small equipages graced the board, so that the new comers, as they 
appeared, established their own independent little tea-manufactories, 
** all hot,” or, if any of them preferred it, they might breakfast in their own 
apartment. After breakfast every body was left to follow his own incli- 
nations. Luncheon for those who took it, reassembled the community, 
which afterwards spread and scattered itself in parties, or tétes-d-tétes, 
in walks, or drives, or rides. There was good shooting for the sports- 
man, admirable fishing for the angler, a lovely country for excursions ; 
old castles and high rocks to be surveyed, and a gay watering-place, 
within five miles, where the fa niente portion of the party might lounge 
in bazaars, or pace the pier, inhaling the fresh breezes from the ocean 
and laugh immoderately at the pallid passengers ‘‘ just arrived from 
‘London” by the steam-packets. In fact, the = gy were innumerable ; 
and to crown all, Deveril’s cook was a cordon bleu, and such a chef, 
as seldom falls to the lot of a commoner, who is not a millionatre, and 
who neither apes the manners of his superiors, nor aims at being their 
associate. In fact, Deveril was a fine specimen of a breed unknown 
out of our own dear happy England, a healthy, wealthy, honourable, 
middle-class gentleman, rich in the proceeds of his late father’s mer- 
cantile success, achieved by unwearying industry, and incorruptible 
honesty. 

Deveril had been solicited to stand for the county in which he lived, 
and must have succeeded had he stood ; but no, ‘‘ I can do no good in 
Parliament,” said he, ‘‘ except by my vote; any other man of our 
party can do that business as well as myself. If I could aid the 
cause by my eloquence, I would sacrifice every thing to be of ser- 
vice—I can’t; choose an abler man, and I will support you in your 
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efforts; but for the mere sake of crying aye, or no, or walking out or 
staying in, I cannot consent to forego my home and all its charms, 
and exchange the society of a family I love, and friends I esteem, for 
the murky atmosphere of the House of Commons; for which, being able 
neither to speak like an orator, roar like a bull, nor crow like a cock, 
I do not think I have any one earthly qualification, except,” added he, 
‘a ‘shocking bad hat’’”—a saying founded most likely upon an 
observation made by a noble duke, who shall be nameless, who, after 
visiting for the first time the House of Commons first returned after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, said that he never had seen such a col- 
lection of bad hats in any one place, at any one time before. 

Mrs. Deveril was a fit help-meet for her good-natured ever-laughing 
spouse. He laughed incessantly—she only periodically ; but when an 
thing amused them particularly their sympathy was absolutely boister- 
ous; and this invariably happened whenever any of the curiously-con- 
trived embarrassments for which they were so famous, turned out to their 
entire satisfaction. 

The last feat they undertook to perform, it must be owned, appeared 
even to themselves a somewhat hazardous enterprise, although they 

called into council a constant visiter at their house, who was considered 
not only by themselves, but by the establishment generally, as one of the 
family, possessing a disposition exceedingly like those of his intimate 
friends. He even shook his head doubtingly, but Mrs. Deveril, who, 
perhaps considering the nature of the experiment, was the best judge 
of the three persons concerned, gave it as her decided opinion that they 
should succeed. 

It must be known that amongst the regular periodical guests at 
Mumjumble Hall, there was a certain Mr. Blazenton, a gentleman of 
some sixty years of age, who, having in early life run the round of the 
gay world, and launched into every fashionable and unfashionable dissi- 
pation, led his wife, a lady of considerable beauty and various accom- 
plishments, what may be called a “ catanddogical” kind of life, which 
was terminated by a separation mutually agreed to, on the ground of in- 
compatibility of temper. 

This severment had occurred some twenty years before the annual 
visit of Mr. Blazenton to the Deverils, which is here recorded; and to 
see and hear that respectable gentleman at that period, to listen to his 
misanthropic denunciations of the world’s vices and follies, in which he 
had so long and extensively revelled, nobody certainly would have i imagin- 
ed him to have been the person whom he then so very little resembled. 

‘* Why,” said he oneday to Captain Gossamer, the friend of the family 
in question, ** you seem to be always here, eh? Strange infatuation on 
both sides !—what—never knew a family bodkin turn out well, eh ?— 


juxtaposition—constant intercourse—however Deveril may do as he 


likes, eh ? and so he does, and the consequence is, his house is full of 
folly and frivolity all the year, eh ?—what—don’t you see ?” 

‘** | see nothing, my dear sir,” said the Captain, ‘‘ but what is parti- 
cularly agreeable ; and the more agreeable to me, because the mode of 
living and passing our time here, is quite out of the ordinary jog- 
trot routine of society.—Mumjumble Hall is proverbially the recep- 
tacle and rendezvous of genius and talent.” 
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‘¢ Genius and talent, eh!” said Blazenton. ‘‘ Oh, that’s it !—what ?” 

‘“‘ The best painters, the first musicians, the leading singers,” said 
Gossamer, ‘are alternately, and sometimes altogether, among the 
guests, blended with sound lawyers, orthodox divines, eminent physicians, 
men of letters, and men of science.” 

‘‘ And a pretty hash it is,” said Blazenton, ‘‘eh? The 


“* Priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
The lawyer beknaves the divine.’ 


The artists hate one another; the singers detest the players ; and the 
men of science despise them all—what? The combination produces all 
sorts of ill-feeling ; and while they are gobbling up Deveril’s dinner, and 
grinning to make believe they are delighted, they are, one and all of 
them, collecting materials for the purpose of ridiculing and laughing at 
him the moment they leave the house. What? eh! don’t 1 know the 
world? eh! I think I do.” 

“* Still it is exceedingly gay,” said the Captain. 

‘* Gaiety !” said Blazenton, “ which reminds me of the proverbial 
constitution of Dover Court in Essex, made up of all talkers and no 
hearers. I am sure, in the drawing-room in the evening, the clatter 
is worse than the rattletraps of a cotton-mill—what ? eh! every body 
gabble, gabble, gabble, and not a soul amongst them listening—what ¢” 

‘« But as far as that goes,” said Captain Gossamer, “ society has been 
always much the same.” 

‘‘ No—no,” said Blazenton, ‘‘ it was better in my earlier days, eh! 
don’t you see ?—what ’—quite as gay—gayer intellectually speaking, 
but not so noisy.” 

‘¢ Was there more sincerity at that period ?” said Gossamer. 

‘““Why,” said Blazenton, ‘no; much the same for that, eh! but 
the style of things is changed—the world is over-educated—the present 
race of men, women, and children are all smatterers—every body wants to 
be somebody—every body you meet, has written a book—the women 
are all philosophers, and the little children are all wonders—pigs with 
six legs, eh! what? They ought to be born like so many Cerberuses, 
with three heads apiece, to bear the cramming their poor little noddles 
are destined to undergo. Eh! what?” 

‘* Still,” said the Captain, ‘‘ whatever may be the faults of society 
generally, I think the mélange which one finds here extremely agree- 


able.” 
‘“‘ Mélange,” said Blazenton, witha look of scorn, ‘‘ a badly-assorted 


well-dressed mob, eh!’ 

‘* That is just what our host and hostess like,” replied the Captain. 

‘¢ Well,” said the old gentlemen, “ my day is past for all this racket 
and hubbub. I have, however, one consolation, I can always shut my- 
self up in my own room, eh! what? That is fortunately out of squall- 
ing-distance ; so when the concert begins, up I ge 

«Not just now, my dear sir,” said Deveril, who at that moment 
joined the disputing parties in the flower-garden, where the debate was 
passing. ‘‘We have got a capital joke on the ¢apis for to-day: an 
elderly lady has just arrived to stay with us for a fortnight, who has been 
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separated from her husband for many years; we also expect him, the 
indiscretions and singularities of whose youth, were the causes of the 
division of their interests; they have not met for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and Mrs. Deveril and I mean to bring them into each other’s 
company, the moment the opportunity presents itself, 

“ A somewhat desperate undertaking,” said Gossamer, “ oil and vine- 
gar in the same bottle—a match in a powder-magazine.” 

‘“* Oh, never mind,” said Deveril, ‘I shall leave my better half to 
manage matters ; women understand each other, and it will be capital 
fun; because, if the scheme fails, the parted turtles will be no worse off 
than they are now; and if it succeeds—” 

** Ah,” said Blazenton, “ you are very droll creatures you and your 
wife. Odd people, as the world calls you.” 

‘*No, my dear sir,” said Deveril, ‘* our expected guests are at 
present the odd people, and we wish to unite them.” 

‘* Well, said Blazenton, ‘‘ as I have no turn for that sort of amuse- 
ment, and have lived long enough to know that meddling or mischief- 
making between men and their wives are seldom successful, and never 
satisfactory, I shall retire ; eh—what—don’t you see—I’m off.” 

** Stay five minutes,” said Gossamer.” 

“No, no,” replied Blazenton, ‘‘ you are very comical, entertaining 
gentlemen, and I dare say you will be very much diverted, but I shall 
take a walk and leave you to your own inventions.” 

Saying which, the veteran roué struck into one of the clematis- 
covered tonnelles, and speedily disappeared. 

“‘ And a pretty business you have made of it, my dear Harry,” said 
Mrs. Deveril, who had in approaching heard her husband confiding the 
nature of their new scheme to Blazenton. 

** Pretty business—how, Mrs. Deveril—how?” said the enthusiastic 
master of the revels. 

“Why,” said the fun-loving Fanny, “ you have been telling him 
that his wife has actually arrived.” 

“ His wife,” said the gallant Bodkin—an appellation we have 
adopted from Blazenton’s reading, for the third person in a domestic 
party, whereof two are males.” 

‘To be sure,” said Mrs. Deveril, ‘‘ didn’t you know that Blazenton 
and his long-lost spouse are the couple whom we mean to bring together 
before dinner by way of a joke.” 

** Don’t you see ?”’ said Deveril. 

‘I do,” replied Gossamer, ‘* but I never had an idea that he—never- 
theless not a syllable has escaped either of us, that could give hima 
notion that he was to be victimised.” 

** So much the better,” said the lady. 

** And Iam sure,” said Deveril, ‘the little I said upon the subject 


’ 


never awakened the slightest suspicion that he was to act a part in the 
play. | wt ait 

‘“* Now then,” said the lively Mrs. Deveril, ‘‘ your business will be to 
take care of the man—to watch your opportunities, and, as Deveril 
says about horse-racing, bring him to the post in time. J will take charge 
of the lady, who is now coming towards us. I will keep her in a little 
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interesting conversation, till you have secured the other performer in this 
most extraordinary scena. 

** And I,” said Deveril, “ had better be off, in accordance with your 
* proposition ;—so come along Gossamer.” 

‘* Yes,” said the Captain, “I am too happy; and when we get them 
together we must hide ourselves behind those shrubs, and listen to what 
passes between them.” 

*¢ Delightful!” said Deveril. ‘‘ There is nothing like a practical joke 
after all—come, come along.” 

And so away went these two mischief-makers, leaving Mrs. Deveril 
to encounter her unsuspecting friend, Mrs. Blazenton. 

Mrs. Blazenton was about—nobody knows exactly a lady’s age, and 
as a noble lady once told us, with a gravity which was. charmingly set 
off by her own beauty, ‘‘the peerage (the only authentic record of 
such events as the births, deaths, and marriages of the élite) is always 
wrong as to women-—but Mrs. Blazenton was what was called a lady of 
a certain time of life; which, as we have already hinted, is an ex- 
tremely uncertain one. She might, perhaps, if ladies ever live so 
long (which we doubt), be about fifty-two or three; but she was very 
handsome’; her eyes were sparkling bright; her cheeks like roses, and 
her lips like cherries. Her figure looked perfect ; and, according tothe 
testimony of an Irish maid, whom she retained in her service, and who 
made no secret of her mistress’s perfections, was most symmetrical. 

Blazenton and she had married, they scarcely knew why. Reason, 
perhaps, has little to do with that sort of passionate affection, which, in 
the days of real love, governed and controlled the juvenile branches of 
society; but which, according to Blazenton’s present doctrine, was 
latterly exploded, or rather converted by a most degrading process, into 
the cold calculation of ‘* ways and means.” We have just seen that 
the ‘‘roseate bands,” which sound so harmoniously and $0 Enon 
had not been sufficiently strong to confine the once-devoted husband 
within the matrimonial tether ; and that dissipation—not, however, more 
than venial—had so unsettled the establishment, that they parted ; Mrs. 
Blazenton being, at the moment at which she joined Mrs. Deveril in 
the garden, as agreeable and as handsome—barring just merely the 
bloom of youth—as ever she had been in her life. 

‘‘ Dear Mrs. Deveril,” said the bright-eyed lady, “do you 
know that amongst the many people here, I know so few, from having 
lived abroad so long, that I rly have hunted you down in order to 
find an agreeable companion.” , 

‘‘T am too happy,” said Mrs, Deveril, ‘to find you driven toa 
measure so agreeable to me.” . 

“Ah, Mrs. Deveril,” said the lady, ‘you are too kind— too 
good, even to seem pleased with the society of a person of my 
time of life.” 

‘Time of life!” said Mrs. Deveril, ‘ my dear friend, with wit and 
charms like yours—with manners so fascinating, and a mind so well 
stored, there is no difference in times of life.” 

“ Ah,” replied Mrs. Blazenton, ‘ you know how to flatter; but to tell 
ou the truth, however ‘ pleasing ’tis to please,’ I am quite weary of 
what is called the world; and I should have been ten times happier when 
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I arrived here, to have found you and Mr. Deveril alone, or but one or 
two dear and affectionate friends. Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Deveril, every 
thing seems changed since I was a girl. In those days, there was a 
respectful attention on the part of the men one met in society—some- 
thing like a devotion ; but now—no—they look at one coldly, almost 
scornfully, and, absorbed either in gambling, smoking, steeple-hunting, or 
politics, give themselves no trouble about us. Look at their dancing! I 
remember when, in the buoyancy of my young spirits, I loved a ball, 
not only for the agreeable associations of the re-union, but for the mere 
practical pleasure of dancing. Look at the listless pale-faced creatures 
who now seem as if they were absolutely conferring a favour upon their 
partners, not by dancing with them, but by walking through the figures 
of a quadrille, the man who really does dance being an object of uni- 
versal ridicules. Now this I hate—it is a falling off.” 

Ah,” said)Mrs, Deveril, “I agree with you there—but this evening, 
perhaps, we dind = some sprightlier cavaliers. 

** Oh,” sai rs. Blazenton, ‘‘ that is all past with me; of course I 
never dance now. No, I prefer that, which I know, when I become 
familiarized with you I can always have here—I mean the conversation 
of the beaux esprits, and the advantage of an intercourse with the most 
distinguished men of :the day in their various ways.” 

“I hope you will not find yourself disappointed,” said Mrs. Deveril, 
‘* for besides some singers and musicians, some artists, and a lawyer or 
two, we have eight or nine ologists of different sorts staying with us at 
present.” 

“I know I shall be happier here than any where else,” said 
Mrs. Blazenton. ‘I feel that a kind of sympathy exists between us 
—I am so much obliged by your invitation—any thing like a home is 
so delightful, after a wandering continental life. Ah! Mrs. Deveril,” 
added she, ‘if I had fortunately married a man who could have appre- 
ciated my sentiments, and understood my feelings, we both might have 
been happy; but fate decreed it otherwise, and, without any serious 
fault on either side, I hope—as you know, we have been separated for 
four-and-twenty years. I went to live with a most amiable and 
excellent aunt of mine, who loved me as if I had been her daugh- 
ter, but six years since she died; and, I assure you, the loss of her, so 
completely changed my character, that all those worldly pleasures as 
they are called, with which I was formerly enchanted, fail in their 
attractions for me, and all I seek is a peaceable and quiet intercourse 
with people of sense and talent.” 

‘* 1 am delighted to think,” said Mrs. Deveril, “that we are likely 
to be able to gratify your wishes ; you will here find a constant oppor- 
tunity of conversing with men of the world—men who think—men 
who, in fact, if the word did not sound too fine for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are really and truly philosophers.” 

“ Those are the people with whom I do like to converse,” said Mrs. 
Blazenton. 

*« Especially,” continued Mrs. Deveril, “‘one who, having known 
the gay world, and lived in it, perhaps not profitably, has learned 
by experience to appreciate properly its follies and vanities—” 

“‘ Exactly,” said Mrs. Blazenton; *‘for there, and upon those 
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points, we must agrees and do you know, my dear Mrs. Deveril, no sort 
of argument delights me so much as one in which there is no difference 
of opinion.” 

“I see one of our savans,” said Mrs. Deveril, ‘‘coming up the 
next walk, who I am sure will suit you; you had better meet without 
any formal introduction—so I shall run away.” 

And run away the fair practical joker did—and walk. into the pre- 
sence of his long-separated wife did Mr. Blazenton.” 

“Gracious mercy!” said Mrs. Blazenton, ‘ This philosopher must 
be my husband !—he is certainly grown older. Where art the curls that 
clustered over his forehead ?—his hair is gray—he stoops a little, Oh 
dear! and look at the furrows in his cheeks !—What dées it mean ?—~it 
is—Mr. Blazenton ?” - 

‘* T know that voice,” said Blazenton, putting his handverandah-wise 
over his eyelids. ‘‘ Why Mrs. Blazenton! is that you?” +4 ' 

And here, @ propos de bottes, I cannot refrain from Mlling a story, 
which I know to be true (and old into the bargain), but ich I am not 
sure has ever been printed; if it have, it cannot be” helped—if it 
have not, so much the better; it is a story of the oldest Grimaldi, 
the first of the race, not of the illustrious, but the clownish race of the 
Grimaldis; the father of that Grimaldi who certainly was the Garfick 
of pantomime :—which story is simply this : 

Grimaldi and his wife were occasionally, as is the case in the best-re+ 
gulated families, in the habit of quarrelling ; and during the paroxysms of 
domestic turmoils—civil wars they could scarcely be called—matters 
ran very high indeed, until at length their feuds assumed a very serious 
aspect; and after communing together upon their miserable state of 
*“* incompatibility of temper,” like that of Mr. and Mrs. Blazenton, they 
resolved to destroy themselves, as the only means of relieving them- 
selves from their most miserable condition. 

In accordance with this most extraordinary resolution Mr. Grimaldi 
proceeded to an apothecary’s shop in the neighbourhood, and asked for 
an ounce of arsenic, ‘‘ to poison de rats.” The “ culler of simples” 
obsequiously bowed, and made up the little packet with a dexterity almost 
marvellous to the uninitiated; and then with a twist of the twine and 
a little ** snick” upon something which is invariably to be found in shops 
of all sorts, for the — of cutting the connexion between the out- 
going parcel and a rolling thing overhead, delivered to the devoted 
Grimaldi the dose that he trusted would emancipate him: from all 
worldly ills. 

Firm to their purpose, the illustrious Punch and Judy swallowed in 
tumblers of water, each a moiety of the deadly “drink,” and then em- 
bracing, retired, one-to their hymeneal bed in the bedroom, and the 
other to a sofa in the sitting-room—both rooms communicating—the 
door between them being left open. “ 

The pair of suicides lay down, tears filling their eyes; a long and so- 
lemn pause ensued—no sound of groans, no sigh of anguish was heard 
—all was still as night. At last, wearied out with expectation, Grimaldi 
raised his head from the pillow, and in the deepest possible tone of voice 
called out, 

‘“¢ Mrs. Grimaldi, are you dead, my love?” 
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Upon which, Mrs. Grimaldi, in the highest possible squeak, replied, 

‘¢ No, Mr. Grimaldi.” 

The rejoinder sounded something like “ Dom ;” what it meant, the 
imagination of the delicate reader may supply. 

At the end of another half-hour, it became Mrs. Grimaldi’s turn to be 
anxious as to the success of the potion, and she, hearing nothing in 
the next room, raised herself in the bed, and said in her squeak, 

‘¢ Mr. Grimaldi, my dear, are you dead ?” 

To which the gruff reply was, 

‘* No, Mrs. Grimaldi.” 

And for two hours these questions and answers went on periodically ; 
till at last, the lady’s turn coming again, she repeated the inquiry in a 
somewhat more excited and exalted tone, and almost screamed out, 

‘* Mr. Grimaldi, my love, are you not dead ?” 

‘‘ No, my dear,” said Grimaldi, “I am not; nor do I tink I can 
die to-night onless it be of starvation, Mistress Grimaldi; get op out of de 
bed and see for some supper, for I am dom hongry.” 

So ended this else fatal performance. The apothecary, who had heard 
of the perpetual bickerings of Punch and Judy in their ménage, having 
prudentially given him a small parcel of magnesia, which the unhappy 
pair had divided between them. 

Who that had seen that poor man, working his legs and arms, his 
mouth and nose, and every limb, joint, and member, to be comical the 
night before, would have supposed that at home he was so wretched ? 
But so goes the world, and even the serious Punches and Judiesof Tragedy, 


“ Who strut and fret their hour on the stage,” 


are all liable to the same domestic miseries, the same irritations and 
altercations ; always, however, observing, that theatrical men who are 
funniest before the public, are generally the most wretched and un- 
happy in their domestic lives, as we may shortly have occasion to 
rove. 

“ However, revenons @ nos moutons, the extraordinarily brought-toge- 
ther Mr. and Mrs. Blazenton. 

‘‘Ts that you, Mr. Blazenton?” said the lady. ‘‘ Ah! what can 
bring you here? don’t you recognise me ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Blazenton; “eh! what ?—don’t you see ?—yes, it is 
you ; but what on earth brings you here ?” 

‘‘Chance,” said the lady; “for I certainly did not expect to find 
you; but, upon my word, Mr, Blazenton, however much surprised, I 
am not otherwise moved by the meeting. They tell me, for I hear of 
you sometimes, that you have turned philosopher and cynic, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

‘“* Why,” said Blazenton, considerably staggered by the appearance 
of what it was generally considered he did no¢ think his better half, 
‘*T—eh ! don’t you see ?—don’t you know, eh! what ?—I don’t know what 
you mean by cynic and philosopher; but, ma’am, if you mean to say I 
think ill of the world, having gained knowledge by experience, and 
look back with regret upon the time which I have so ill employed, I 
am both.” 

‘‘How do you mean ill-employed ?” said Mrs. Blazenton ; and the ex- 
traordinary part of this meeting was, that which really and truly in- 
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volved the philosophical manner in which it was conducted ; for even 
the sudden surprise of the rencontre, which might naturally have been 
supposed to upset both parties, seemed to have no kind of effect what- 
‘ever ~ aes them, but on the contrary, appeared to be no surprise at all. 

oe ~employed !” said Blazenton; ‘* look to your own conduct, ma’am,” 

‘“‘ Oh!” said the lady, you are going to scold; we have met oddly, 
unexpectedly, and accidentally, do not let us make a scene for the 
amusement of these ‘Odd People,’ who I have no doubt have brought 
us together for the purpose of making fun for somebody.” 

“* Ah!” said Blazenton, not looking at her, ‘I believe, ma’am, you 
are right, eh! what ?—don’t you see ?—yes, right,—our meeting is odd ; 
premeditated ; we will beat them at their own game, ma’am, we will not 
make a scene, no; we will speak only of the amusements of the House 
that are going on; don’t let us refer to past grievances.” 

** Grievances!” said Mrs. Blazenton. ‘‘ No; I have no wish to recur 
to those; but still, as we are here, and have met so strangely, tell 
me plainly, what good did you ever get by frittering away your money 
amongst those women of fashion, when gambling was in vogue, and 
when Lady—” 

** Stop, stop,” said Blazenton ; ‘‘ name no names.” G3 

“* Did you ever get paid?” said Mrs. Blazenton. 

** Not mercenarily, in money, ma’am,” said Blazenton, 

** Don’t pique yourself on that,” said the lady. ‘“ As the priest said 
to the culprit, who on his way to the Place de Gréve, in company with 
a party of traitors, endeavoured to establish a reputation quite of 
another character, ‘ Ce n’est pas le moment pour la vanité.’” 

‘‘ Vanity! No,” said Blazenton ; ‘‘ but look at yourself. What do you 
think of those dukes, and marquises, and earls, and viscounts, all the 
way down to the last and lowest of the modern pitchforks; what would 
they have cared for you, if it hadn’t been for your agreeable cercle, your 
petites soupers, and all the rest of it; what do you mean by vanity? do 
you think that you were the object of their admiration.” 

«Come, come, Mr. Blazenton,” said the lady, getting more and more 
animated ; «when was you ever so happy as when a great long-legged 
lordling did you the honour to borrow enough money without security, 
to buy a troop in a hussar regiment, because you were sure of 
having him always at dinner whenever you chose, in order to astonish 
your city friends ?” 

“Ah!” said Blazenton, ‘‘ that would never have succeeded if we 
had known in those days that the ‘cracks’ were to be sent to India; 
but that’s nothing.” 

And then think of the way, Mr. Blazenton, in which you used to 
abandon my society for that of other women,” said the lady, who, from 
at first not meaning to say a word about any thing connected with old 
reminiscences, felt the spirit stirring within her to recur to all her former 
wrongs. 

“* Other women?” said Blazenton. u 

“« Yes—yes,” sobbed Mrs.Blazenton, “and are still—still devoted to— 

‘“‘ Me ?” said Blazenton. ‘* No—no—all those follies are over now. I 
live calmly, quietly, and under the advice of my worthy physician, an 
Irish practitioner, look after my health and stick to that, eh !—don’t you 
see ?”” 
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‘¢ And,” said Mrs. Blazenton; ‘“‘—indeed, indeed and in truth, Mr. 
Blazenton ; how strange it seems that we should meet in this way. 
Do you know that you are looking wonderfully well ?” 

“Do you think so?” said Blazenton; ‘* eh—ah—well—umph— 
upon my life—Maria, I mean—yes—Mrs. Blazenton—umph—eh—I 
think—eh—you are very little altered—eh ?—” 

“Me!” said the lady. ‘‘ My dear Mr, Blazenton, I am so changed 
that I am absolutely afraid to look in my glass.” 

‘Ah, I don’t see that,” said Blazenton. ‘‘ My course of life is all 
altered. People come to dine with me, but they fly away either to the 
House of Commons, or to the Opera, or to parties—my old friends have © 
all died off, my new friends are of another school; suppers are out of 
fashion—eh, well, Idon’t care for clubs, I stay at home, and then— 
what ?—eh ; I am alone—I try to read, but I can’t, and I go to sleep. 
What? as I say to myself—I have outlived my compeers; I have made 
no new friends. Now what is life worth under such circumstances, eh? 
It is that, I suppose, which has made me a cynic.” 

‘‘Why,” said Mrs. Blazenton, “life under such circumstances, 
certainly is a burden; and what is my life, Mr. Blazenton? There I was 
with a crowd of devoted cavaliers at my feet; I treated them like 
slaves and they obeyed; my suppers after the Opera were perfect ; 
my excursions up the river were puffed and praised in the papers; my 
balls were charming, and here,—what am I now ?” 

‘‘ Ah,” said Blazenton; ‘*‘ eh—what—that’s all; what a couple of 
fools we have been. If we had lived as we ought to have lived, and not 
been so uncommonly squeamish—eh—what ?—both of us in the wrong, 
we need not have been wandering about alone, and shut out—eh, don’t 
you see ?——for the last twenty years.” 

‘“‘Ah,” said Mrs, Blazenton; ‘‘and if we could have felt that, 
ten or fifteen years ago, how much more does it tell upon us as we 
are now !” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Blazenton,” said the husband ; “ it is painful to have no 
real home.” 

** And really,” said Mrs. Blazenton; ‘‘ having nobody who cares for 
one.” 

‘“* I might as well be an old batchelor,” said Blazenton. 

** And I,” said the lady, “ an old maid. 

** We might have had a family,” said Blazenton, half-crying. 

‘** Dear children, who would have engrossed our cares, and repaid 
our toils for their good,” said Mrs. Blazenton, crying outright. 

‘* Yes, dear little children, who would have handed us down to pos- 
terity, Mrs. Blazenton,” said he; ‘‘ instead of which, we have nobody ; 
a human being interested about us. I declare to you our sufferings are 
great, Mrs. Blazenton.” 

‘Yes, Mr. Blazenton,” said Mrs. Blazenton; ‘and very much 
alike in their character.” | 

‘‘ Ma'am,” said Mr. Blazenton; “ eh, what?” 

‘« Sir,” said Mrs. Blazenton. 

*‘Ought we not to try,” said he, “to alleviate our sufferings by 
sharing them—eh ? don’t ye see ?” 

‘* What on earth do you mean, Mr. Blazenton?” said the lady. 

“ Perhaps we are—eh—older we know we are, than when we parted, 
—eh—what ?” said Blazenton; perhaps we are—eh—” 
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66 Wiser, Mr. Blazenton,” said his wife. “If we are, why 
shouldn’t we forget the past, and consider all the injuries we have in- 
flicted on each other as mere weaknesses.” 

. * Yes,” said Blazenton, ‘‘ weaknesses incidental to humanity.” 

‘If we do that,” said Mrs. Blazenton, “‘ we must endeavour, if pos- 
— to render ourselves worthy of each other’s esteem for the 

uture,”” 

** With all my soul, Maria,” said Blazenton, his eyes becoming some- 
what suffused with tears, called up, perhaps, by recollections of other 
days of folly, or by the anticipation of those of atonement. ‘Yes, with 
all my soul; by affection, by tenderness, and mutual love, which we 
ought always to have borne each other.” 

‘* And by regarding,” said Mrs. Blazenton, “all the errors and follies 
of our earlier life, as so many dreams from which we have been 
awakened to happiness,” 

** Agreed,” said he; ‘*and laugh at them as if they had not been our 
own, but merely subjects for ridicule and amusement.” 

‘Oh !” said Mrs. Blazenton, ‘ how strangely, but how rg does 
truth work ! My dear husband, this is the moment for which, for the 
last ten years of the last twenty, I have been longing—my heart yearned 
for it—it formed the subject of my dreams by night, my thoughts by day ; + 
but my spirit was high, my heart was proud, and I could not break the 
ice.” 

‘‘ That’s it,” said Blazenton ; ‘‘ I—felt, eh ? what—don’t you see ?— 
never mind—there’s no use in talking now—thank Heaven, we have met 
—eh—this Deveril.” 

‘‘ We will never part!” said the agitated lady; ‘* perhaps, my dear 
George, we may again rally round us, such of our old and real friends as 
are living.” 

“‘ Yes, yes,” said he, hiding his face in his hands; “ and I shall again 
have a home—I shall again have comforts—it is woman only that can 
concentrate the happiness of domestic life.” 

‘“‘ Thank Heaven this has happened,” said Mrs, Blazenton, falling 
into her husband’s arms. 

‘‘ Ah!” said Blazenton, shaking his head, “ this affair will make these 
funny people here laugh, and we shall be the town talk for a week; 
but never mind, never mind—eh—what—lI’m above that. Itis never 
too late to repent; I admit the faults of my younger days, and I shall 
be satisfied with the approval of those I esteem.” 

At which part of the dialogue Mr. and Mrs. Blazenton fell out of each 
other’s arms; and Deveril, his wife, and Captain Gossamer, rushed 
from the bosquet, in which they had been literally ambushed to witness 
the proceedings. . 

“There !” said the master of the house, ‘* what we meant at first as an 
innocent joke, has turned out a permanent good. Nothing can be 
be more delightful to us—nothing, we think, can contribute more to 
your happiness and benefit, my dear friends. I and Mrs. Deveril, 
therefore, hope and trust you will think that the gaieties of Mumjumble 
Lodge are not without some beneficial results, Opp Pzorue as we are.’ 
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ATARAXIA. 


By tue How. Mrs. Norton. 


Come o’er the green hills to the sunny sea! 

The boundless sea that washeth many lands, 
Where shells unknown to England, fair and free, 
Lie brightly scatter’d on the gleaming sands. 
There, ’midst the hush of slumbering ocean’s roar, 
We'll sit and watch the silver-tissued waves 

Creep languidly along the basking shore, 
And kiss thy gentle feet, like Eastern slaves. 


And we will take some volume of our choice, 
Full of a quiet poetry of thought ; 
And thou shalt read me, with thy plaintive voice, 
Lines which some gifted mind hath sweetly wrought. 
And I will listen, gazing on thy face, 
(Pale as some cameo on the Italian shell !) 
Or looking out across the far blue space, 


Where glancing sails to gentle breezes swell. 


Come forth! The sun hath flung on Thetis’ breast 
The glittering tresses of his golden hair ; 

All things are heavy with a noonday rest, 
And floating sea-birds leave the stirless air. 

Against the sky, in outlines clear and rude, 
The cleft rocks stand, while sunbeams slant between ; 


And lulling winds are murmuring thro’ the wood, 





| Which skirts the bright bay with its fringe of green. 


Come forth! All motion is so gentle now, 
4 It seems ¢hy step alone should walk the earth,— 


Thy voice alone, the “ ever soft and low,” 


Me 0 ARERR, cmv ard 


Wake the far-haunting echoes into birth. 
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Too wild would be Love's passionate store of hope, 
Unmeet the influence of his changeful power.— 
Ours be Companionship, whose gentle scope 


Hath charm enough for such a tranquil hour. 


In that, no jealousy, no wild regret, 
Lies like deep poison in a flower’s bright cup, 
Which thirsty lips for ever seek—and yet 
For ever murmur as they drink it up! 
The memory of thy beauty ne'er can rise 
With haunting bitterness in days to come ; 
Thy name can never choke my heart with sighs, 
Nor leave the vex’d tongue faltering, faint, and dumb. 


Therefore come forth, oh! gentle friend, and roam 
Where the high cliffs shall give us ample shade, 
And see how glassy lie the waves, whose foam 
Hath power to make the seaman’s heart afraid. 
Seek thou no veil to shroud thy soft brown hair,— 
Wrap thou no mantle round thy graceful form ; 
The cloudless sky smiles forth as still and fair, 
As though earth ne’er could know another storm. 


Come! Let not listless sadness make delay,— 
Beneath Heaven’s light that sadness will depart ; 
And as we wander on our shoreward way, 
A strange, sweet peace shall enter in thine heart. 
We will not weep, nor talk of vanish’d years, 
When, link by link, Hope’s glittering chain was riven : 
Those who are dead shall claim from love no tears,— 


Those who have injured us, shall be forgiven. 


Few have my summers been, and fewer thine ;— 
Youth ruin’d, is the weary lot of both : 
To both, all lonely shows our life's decline, 


Both with old friends and ties have waxed wroth. 
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But yet we will not weep! The breathless calm 
Which lulls the golden earth, and wide blue sea, 
Shall pour into our souls mysterious balm, 
And fill us with its own tranquillity. 


We will not mar the scene,—we will not look 
To the veil’d future, or the shadowy past : 
Seal’d up shall be sad Memory’s open book, 
And Childhood’s idleness return at last! 
Joy, with his restless, ever-fluttering wings, 
And Hope, his gentle brother,—all shall cease : 
Like weary hinds that seek the desert springs, 
Our one sole feeling shall be peace,—deep peace ! 


Then come! Come o’er the green hills to the sea, 
The boundless sea that washeth many lands ; 
And with thy plaintive voice, oh! read to me, 
As we two sit upon the golden sands. 
And I will listen, gazing on that face, 
Pale as some cameo on th’ Italian shell; 
Or looking out across the far blue space 
Where glancing sails to gentle breezes swell! 


Isle of Wight, September, 1838. 
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A SUMMER IN BAVARIA.—NO. IL* 


BY THE HON, EDMUND PHIPPS. 


Kissingen—Classification of Company—a Bavarian Fair—Rustic Dresses—An 
old Dandy—Scrambling for Dinner—Arrangements for Health—Slaves of the 
Bath—Gusty billows at the bottom of a well—Bathing in Boots—Characters 
at Kissingen—Gratuitous public Balls—Prejudice removed—Departure for 
Bruckenau. 


KissinGen, at which we had now established our quarters for what 
is called ‘‘ da petite cure,” or a three weeks’ stay, is, from its near 
neighbourhood to the great commercial towns of Francfort, Wurzburg, 
Bamberg, and Leipsic, much frequented by the mercantile classes, as 
well as the more fashionable visiters who come from a greater distance, 
We were unlucky in the weather, on our first arrival, which was exces 
sively cold, with constant heavy showers; and were therefore unable to 
form any opinion of the ordinary out-door arrangements of the place. 
In default of this, we were furnished with much amusement, while 
sitting at our windows, by the quarterly fair,- which happened to be 
going on the second day of our arrival. Before our house were booths 
or the sale of ropes and cords, which seemed, strange to say, one of 
the grand objects of attraction to the peasants, both male and female ; 
whether despairing lovers looking for halters or hardworking rustics 
requiring harness, I know not. One old woman in particular appeared 
to engage all customers; what with coaxing, scolding, and wheedling 
by turns, she managed to dispose of nearly the whole of her stock, to 
the great mortification of her rivals in the cord line. * 

This successful old lady thus brought in review before us, the young 
and the old of both sexes, all in their gay holiday garbs, some bring- 
ing already into use their newly-purchased finery in the shape of red, 
blue, or many-coloured parasols, now raised to keep off the pelting rain, 
which, contrasted with the rustic appearance of those who bore them, 
had a very ridiculous effect. 

The dresses of the women were particularly striking : the fullest of 
all full petticoats, and I may add, in many instances, the shortest of all 
short petticoats, plaited fanlike, either of crimson, green, or lilac, edged 
with satin ribbons—bodices fitting tight to the shape, with flat ey | 
frills round their necks, and gaudy coloured handkerchiefs wound an 
re-wound about their throats like neckcloths—quantities of amber neck- 
laces, crosses, &c. ; and to complete the whole, a head-dress composed 
of broad black ribbons, made into as nearly the form of a fool’s cap as 
possible, with long bows and ends from the back of it, which, when blown 
on one side, displayed the hair beautifully plaited down the nape of 
the neck. Their chaussure, too, was most picturesque: white stock- 
ings, with embroidered green or crimson clocks (something like the 
clown’s in a pantomime), with very well fitting shoes. 

The dress of the young men was as smart as the materials would 
allow: red waistcoats, numberless silver buttons down the sides of 
their legs, and gold fringes in their broad-brimmed hats, serving to en- 
liven their costumes. The old peasants wore long brown cloaks, which, 





* Continued from No, ccxix., page 384. 
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like an Irishman’s great-coat, seemed intended to conceal all the 
wretchedness within. We were much amused at seeing one shrivelled 
old man with his broad-brimmed hat turned up, with a rose coquet- 
tishly placed on one side. 

It may easily be fancied what picturesque groups were formed, by 
the peasants passing and repassing, or stopping to make their bargains. 

Among the English here was General and a large family party, 
or as Dr. Maas described him, ‘‘ Un General anglais qui arrivait en six 
voitures!!!" These, with about a dozen others of the same rank of life, 
formed a limited but agreeable society. 

The amusements are not very varied, and the days glide away ina 
sort of easy, quiet, health-procuring regularity. In the morning at the 
hour of six the band parades the streets, playing the most appropriate 
tune, though not a very welcome one, ‘“ Reveillez vous belle dor- 
meuse.”” At this call every body is supposed to rush from their beds, 
and within half an hour afterwards, the whole population come forth 
in such guise as they are enabled to assume in that time, and then with 
the greatest pertinacity they continue to drink the water every ten 
minutes, to the extent of five or six glasses, and in the interval walk 
pretty briskly up and down. After they have drunk their last glass, 
they have still not earned their breakfast, as half an hour more must 
elapse before they may go home and sip their cocoa, which is the 
permitted beverage, devouring at the same time, with what appetite 
they may, sundry little rolls in the shape of half-moons made with 
butter. From this time till a one o’clock dinner, for such are the early 
hours here, the intervening period is filled up with home occupations, 
I cannot say much for the dinner arrangements here, as the only hotel, 
at which it is considered possible to dine, is generally so full to over- 
flowing, that both waiters and food are sadly deficient in quantity and 
quality. The food, such as it is, is thrown down by the breathless 
waiter, as if he were feeding a parcel of dogs, after which he rushes off 
to procure a further supply for those lower down the table, Before he 
has accomplished this, a desperate cry is often heard of ‘* Mehr fleisch ! 
mehr fleisch !” (more meat, more meat) from the first party, whom he 
has only half satisfied. As pastry and fruit are both forbidden to the 
water-drinkers, the less scrupulous patients are kept in order by those 
articlesnever appearing ; dessertisentirelyomitted. Notwithstanding this, 
dinner occupies the space of two hours, which often induced us to pre- 
fer a nice litile téte-a-téte dinner at home. This is easily accomplished, 
as they have dishes made for the purpose, which fit into one another, 
and are furnished with a groove, through which a strap is passed, which 
keeps all together. The whole pyramid can then be carried through the 
streets, without spilling or getting cold. In this way, one person 
may have a dinner at his own house, sufficient in quantity for, two 
moderate appetites, consisting of soup, beef, cutlets, vegetables, 
chevreuil, pudding, stewed cherries, and bread, for a shilling ! 

As there are three mineral springs all differing in taste and medical 
properties, the doctor has divided the day, so as to make use of each by 
turns. The Ragozzi is used in the morning as before mentioned ;_ the 
Maxbrunnen, otherwise called the Sauerbrunnen, from its taste, is to 
be imbibed in the quantity of three quarters of a glass after dinner; 
and the Pandur, which is the one also made use of for baths, is 
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taken atsix. The latter is so unpleasant to the taste, that we generally 

contented ourselves with the six glasses of water already taken, without 
drawing on the Pandur for twomore. Tea (or rather some substitute 
for it, for teais forbidden) succeeds, and then to bed by nine o’clock, 
i so ends a day at Kissingen, with very slight accidental altera- 
ions. 

The baths, for which I have already mentioned the water of the 
.Pandur spring is used, are generally taken at home, each lodging- 
house being provided with wooden boxes (something in the shape of 
coffins), which they leave in a spare room, if there is one in the suite of 
apartments, and which sundry wretched-looking old women, who 
follow the calling of water-carriers, fill with water, which they bring 
from the baths. In order to do this, they have, strapped on their backs, 
a deep pail, something in the shape of a churn, and they may be seen 
about the time of bathing, wending their way along the streets, bowed 
down by the weight of their pails full of water. When they reach the 
bath, it is only making a still lower bow, and the water is poured from 
their backs, just clearing their heads, into the wooden troughs in which 
the unfortunate bather is shortly after to immerse himself. When they 
come with the pails of hot water which are necessary to bring it to the 
requisite temperature, they know from habit almost to a degree how 
low a bow will make it acquire the proper point of warmth. I should 
think there are few more industrious and hardworking, and at the same 
time worse paid classes, than these poor creatures. It is said they get 
little more than a penny for each pail which they have to bring a weary 
distance, and that their health is sure to suffer, sooner or later, from’ thé 
laborious exercise, in a constrained position, they have to go through. 
We took care that the parting gratuity should afford some compensa- 
tion for all this. 

About a week after our arrival we set off to see the Salines, or salt 
springs, at the distance of amile from Kissingen. One of these is what 
is called a tidal spring; that is, ebbs and flows, like the sea, though 
at shorter intervals. Some, indeed, add that at the full and new 
moon, an excessive flow, analagous to a spring tide may be observed ; 
but this must be, I fancy, a little aided by imagination, in order to 
complete the parallel. 

From the various salt-springs here, an immense quantity of water is 
collected and conveyed in conduits to the top of a large building, 
where it is allowed to filter through bushes, laid one on another, the 
whole height of the building. In passing through these the water de- 
posits all irapurities, and is then collected in a reservoir at the bottom, 
from which it is conveyed to the boiling-houses to crystallize. 

The tidal spring which we now visited is situated in a small house by 
itself. On entering, we saw what appeared to be a deep well, sur- 
rounded with railings. We went within these, but the water seemed 
so low, that in the dark depths of the well we could not distinguish, it. 
After a little while, however, when the eye got more accustomed to the 
light, we began to discover it, at the depth of about fifteen feet. It got 
still lower, as it was evidently ebb tide. After a period of twenty 
minutes, it began to rise again, and continued to do so for about three 
quarters of an hour. ‘The fact that it was rising, was made evident by 
a noise in the depth of the well, resembling the waves of the sea. This was 
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caused by the water bubbling up in the centre, and thus spreading itself 
like a wave in every direction against-the sides, from which it rebounded 
like the sea from a pier or rock. The higher it got, the more violent 
became the commotion, bubbling, hissing, and foaming in a most 
troubled state. The gas escapes from the surface in such large quan- 
tities, that by dipping a hat into the air just above the water, when it is 
high tide, it may be filled with gas and poured from one to another. 
An old gentleman who was present, applied his hat to his face, to test 
its strength, and gave ample testimony to that by a violent sputtering 
that made every body laugh aux éclats. 

As we heard there were baths, we opened one of the doors to look at 
them, and there wesawan elderly gentleman already in one, and strange to 
say, surrounded by ladies and gentlemen, who were looking on. We con- 
cluded that they were relations, but no, they were visiters like ourselves. 
Presently up he got, and came out of the bath. This will seem less 
strange when I mention that he had got in in his clothes, boots, spurs 
and all; and the wonder will cease when I add, that the baths are gas 
baths, the gas being collected in a receiver, which is let down on the 
surface of the water, while in the violent state of ebullition I have 
described, and then conveyed in pipes to the respective baths. That in 
which the gentleman was reclining is just like a common portable bath, 
being provided with an oilskin covering, to keep the gas from reaching 
the face. While we were looking at the tidal spring, some young ladies 
addressed us in very good English, and their mother joined in the 
conversation in French. They were a very agreeable family from 
Berlin, and we were quite sorry that their departure, a few days after- 
wards, prevented our improving their acquaintance. 

There are several curious characters here; first in rank, and there- 
fore worthy of first mention, is the Princess It is difficult to de- 
scribe the feeling of awe with which she (unconsciously no doubt) struck 
the humbler visiters, when the day after her arrival she appeared on the 
parade: her lofty bearing, and distinguished figure, clad withal in a 
white hat and sky-blue feathers, a pink silk cloak, and green dress, made 
her the observed of all observers. In the distance might be seen the 
gentleman of the bedchamber, bearing a large Bohemian glass goblet of 
-s colours, out of which she was to quaff from the health-inspiring 

ount. 

Another character is a German professor, with a small white cap on the 
top of his head, under which may be seen a large skull, from which the 
stiff black locks jut out in every direction. He is very tall and fat, and 
wears a light green coat, which falls below his knees, his hands 
clasped behind him, and thus he strides along “ like a Colossus.” 

We noticed several times two nursery-maids, with infants in their arms, 
their shawls very fancifully arranged around their shoulders. A German, to 
whom we remarked this, and whose niece had married a Russian, told 
us that these children were padlucked to their nurses, by their mothers, 
who are Russians, to prevent their selling them; which is a common 
practice among the nurses at these watering-places, and they often get 
from twenty to thirty louis d’ors for them. We were horrified when we 
heard this, and could scarcely believe it possible, but he again and 
again assured us it was the case, and that they arranged their shawls 
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to prevent its being seen. Whatever credit may be given to this 
wonderful history, 
“ I tell the tale as it was told to me!” 


I must not omit to mention the picturesque beauties of Kissingen. 
In addition to numerous walks carried through the woods, which clothe 
a hill opposite the town, there is a ruined castle, on a mountain, within 
a mile, to which frequent expeditions are arranged. On one fine night 
it was made the scene of a midnight banquet, by a party of Russian 
Princesses, with attendant Princes, who went here by torchlight, thus 
realizing the old Eastern fictions, only that instead of an enchanted 
horse, they went on humdrum donkeys: with this exception, the old 
ruins, now-lighted by the uncertain moon, now by the dancing gleam 
of the flambeaus, while gay music, and still gayer bursts of laughter 
rung within its walls, and resounded in the distance, gave full play to 
the romantic imaginations of those who viewed it from below, and knew 
not the cause of this unwonted movement. It seemed as if the ancient 
inhabitants of this oft beleaguered fort had agreed to reassemble, and 
hold yet one more revel in the scene of their former triumphs. 

The society here is upon a very easy footing. The balls begin at five 
or six o’clock in the afternoon, and after their glass of pandur, they 
walk into the Kursaal (which is a very handsome building), in their 
morning dresses, and see the ladies spinning round in a valse, every 
now and then taking another turn in the arcades, and then resuming 
their places in the ball-room. There seems no restriction as to entrance, 
nor is any money paid, though a capital band is furnished for the 
dancers. Persons of all grades, provided they are well dressed, are 
allowed to come in, taking their places higher or lower in the room, 
according to their probable rank. 

For the last fortnight of our stay here, we quite gave up dining at 
the rooms of the Great Bath Hotel; the discomforts of which have 
already been described. General , made the discovery of a 
restaurateur named Schuschlach where we could get the midday meal in 
comfort, nay, almost in luxury ; and thither did we, in common with the 
rest of the English party, betake ourselves, and had every reason to be 
satisfied with him, and to recommend him to others; indeed, we after- 
wards heard that he became all the fashion among the English. 

On Monday we left Kissengen, having stayed exactly three weeks, and 
found reason to dismiss all our prejudices against our landlord, Herr 
Streit. The lodgings are spacious, and, for the place, well furnished ; 
the attendants prompt and willing, and the charge less than at some 
houses, though more than at others—about a fair medium. The only 
objection to them was, that the passages’ were not so redolent of 
frankincense as we could have wished; a fault, I fear, common to most 
German houses. 

Amidst the heartily expressed wishes of the whole assembled house - 
hold, including a merry little maiden, our host’s daughter, who had at- 
tended us with all the simple kindness of a German girl of her class in 
life, we set off for Bruckenau, the King of Bavaria’s pet watering- 
place, built and inhabited by himself, where, from all we had heard, we 
were led to expect much of interest and amusement. 
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FALKENSTEIN. 


Tue old Castle of Falkenstein, crowning the summit of an all, but 
inaccessible rock, like an eagle’s eyrie, and frowning on the fair fields 
beneath, presented a meet emblem of the churlish spirit of its lord. 
Sowered by disappointment, and by more than one bitter pang that 
had dathied into his soul, he indulged in misanthropic retirement ; and, 
if any hardy wight dared to face the forbidding aspect of the place, 
and climbed the narrow craggy footway that crept up the rock, looking 
at a distance like a gigantic wounded snake creeping to its lair, till it 
ended opposite the barred and nailed postern, he had no sooner de- 
manded admission, and felt fully committed, than he wished himself 
down again. Those who had been bold enough to cross that iron- 
bound threshold, returned with such awful accounts of the terrible 
old Baron, as made their hearers tremble; till at last no one, unless 
absolutely compelled by business, ventured to intrude on his privacy. 

But if the Lord of Falkenstein was rude even to coarseness towards 
those who were unfortunate enough to gain access to his presence, 
this rugged casket of a castle of his contained a jewel of great price. 
His only child, the charming Irmengarde, was all that poets have sung, 
and painters realized. Fair as the fairest of the daughters of the 
Saxon, her high forehead, dazzling complexion, dark blue eyes, and 
golden hair, might have been chosen as a model for a Madonna by 
Raphael himself; though it is doubtful whether even his pencil could 
have portrayed the bewitching smile that played round her ripe lips, or 
have conveyed to the spectator the seraphic intelligence, married to 
purity and goodness of heart, that beamed in her lovely face. The silver 
tones of her voice produced upon her rough sire, the same effect that 
the music of the harp did upon Saul: the demon fled before those 
sweet sounds and that heavenly aspect, and the old man would press 
her to his bosom with that fulness of fondness, that fathers only feel. 
He seemed to live in constant dread of losing her, and nothing so much 
roused the violence of his angry temper, as the slightest intimation from 
any cavalier, however noble, powerful, rich, and good, that he should 
be proud to form an alliance with the house of Falkenstein. 

Affairs connected with the neighbouring mines, which were his pro- 
perty, brought the young and gallant Kuno von Sayn to the castle. 
He saw Irmengarde, their eyes met, their hearts were penetrated. This, 
believe us, gentle reader, is the only true animal magnetism; and 
Kuno, though the sire had treated him very much as though he had 
been no better than a dog, determined within his secret soul that she 
should be his; and that he would, come what come might, return and 
demand her hand. 

He did return, He was admitted. 

The Lord of Falkenstein and his daughter were sitting in an oriel 
window, that looked out upon the surpassingly beautiful champaign 
beneath, rich with its verdure and its clustering orchards, and its shining 
river. Irmengarde rose as he entered. The father kept his seat, and 
appeared not to take the slightest notice of him, He felt more than 
embarrassed ; the blood gave back upon his heart, and the surrounding 
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objects whirled before his darkening eyes—suddenly it rushed back to 
his face, and he stammered out, 

' _ © No castle in the world is so well situated as yours; what a pity 

that it is so difficult of access !” 

“Who forced you to come hither?” growled the Baron. 

“ Irmengarde.” : 

- “ Irmengarde ! Speak, girl—say that he lies.” 

Irmengarde blushed till her face and snowy neck were one glow of 
‘crimson ; and the young knight—what will not love endure—who had 
staggered as if he had received a blow, without marking the brutality, 
that from any other man’s lips would have been the harbinger of death 
to one or both, recovered himself and said, ‘‘ I come to demand your 
daughter's hand.” 

The Lord of Falkenstein smiled—a bad omen with him—and there 
stood the two young lovers in the sunshine, their pulses eae 
thick ; and there sat the grim old father in the shadow, with his grizzl 
beard and hair all disordered, and no one spoke word. 

At length the Baron broke the silence that weighed upon the bosoms 
of Irmengarde and Kuno like lead. 

i ** Knight,” said he, ‘thou shalt have my daughter, but on one con- 
ition.” 

** Name it, only name it!” and the young man wept. 

“You accept it—very well. Cause a road to be cut through the 
rock on which this castle stands, so that I may pass from the plain to 
my courtyard on horseback, and Irmengarde is yours ;—but it must be 
finished to-night.” tides 

* To-night ?” 

* Yes, to-night.” 

Another interval of silence, broken by the father with, ‘‘ Well—why 
don’t you go? you will have enough to do.”’ 

The poor knight’s soul was exceeding sorrowful, as, after one part- 
ing look at Irmengarde, he quitted that inhospitable roof. 

He felt almost stunned; still a gleam of hope seemed to struggle 
through the gloom, and he went directly to his mines. 

« Send Fritz hither,” said he to one of his leather-clad labourers ; 
and in a few moments, his faithful master-miner, with his soil-stained 
garmeiits, his intelligent pale face, and large owl-like eyes, stood before 
him. 

‘“‘ Fritz,” said Kuno, with some little hesitation, “we have many 
strong hands here, and I have undertaken to make a horse-road up to 
the castle yonder, can it not be done ?” 

The large owl-like eyes opened wider; for, in truth, an idea crossed 
the mind of Fritz, that his young master had gone suddenly mad ; and, 
indeed, the traces that the interview had left on his visage did not go 
far to contradict the notion that his question had engendered. After 
reflecting for about half a minute, Fritz said, “ Yes.” 

‘«‘ My brave Fritz! call the men together—it must be finished to 
night.” Nothing seems impossible to love. 

‘‘ Mad, mad!” thought Fritz; but he only said, ‘‘ My dear youn 
master, three hundred miners, were they to work night and day, coul 
not make such a road to that accursed nest on the rock in eight days !” 
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and casting a glance of mingled affection, respect, and regret at Kuno, 
he turned slowly away, and descended the gallery at the mouth of which 
the conversation had passed. 

Kuno, sick at heart, sat down on a stone at the entrance of the gal- 
lery, his eye fixed on vacancy: hour after hour passed away, but he 
remarked not the lapse of time ; the broad red disc of the sinking sun 
threw the shadow of the castellated rock far across the plain, as if it had 
been the gnomon of a huge dial telling of the declining day, and his 
dying hope; but Kuno heeded it not. The mist began to curl up 
from the low grounds, till it rose like a sea of fog-smoke, over the 
eddying surface of which forests and groups of trees showed like 
islands and islets in the pale light of the rising moon; but Kuno 
heeded it not, though it chilled all nature like a shroud, and the flowers 
folded up their petals as they shrank from its deadly influence. 

Suddenly a voice uttered words. 

“ Sir Knight,” so spake the voice, ‘‘ I heard what you said to Fritz: 
he is a fine old fellow, but I know more of the matter than he does.” 

Kuno looked, and saw shimmering through the mist right opposite 
to him, the figure of a very little old man with snowy beard and hair, 
clad in a miniature chief-miner’s dress, which was richly ornamented. 
A sable cock’s feather waved over his cap, and he held what seemed to 
be a bundle of twigs resting on one arm, 

** Who art thou ?”’ exclaimed Kuno. 

“Your good folks are polite enough to call me the goblin of the 
mine—never heed that—it does not make them better nor me worse. 
We are not, indeed, quite so big as they are; but we are masters of our 
craft, and a trifle more active. We should not think it a very great feat 
to make such a road as you want to the castle of Falkenstein in an 
hour.” 

“ Can you—will you ?” cried the knight. 

‘** We both can and will; for, to tell you the truth, I have taken a 
liking to you. You have nottroubled us with hands of glory and exor- 
cisms, to wring from us the secret of the best lodes; but you must be 
aware that we do nothing for nothing, and I have a trifling affair of bu- 
siness to talk over with you. Command your workmen to cease driving in 
the direction wherejthey are now employed. They are coming inconve- 
niently near the dark abodes of my people, whom I cannot always keep 
in order on such occasions, and if they go much further, we shall be 
driven out of the mountain altogether: as it is, we get no rest by day, 
and all night we are busy. Only give up working the ‘ Saint Margaret 
mine’—you will lose nothing by your forbearance, for there are richer 
veins running from west to east, and you may well leave us, who lie to 

the north, in peace. Grant this, and the road shal be made by mid- 
night: here are the rods to show you where the rich eastern veins 
run.” 

«« T grant it,” said Kuno. 

** The compact is complete,” said the figure, ‘“‘ and to-morrow your 
wishes shall be gratified.” 

At this moment, the ghastly cry of the great horned owl broke on the 
startled ear of Kuno; he looked round mechanically, and when he 
turned his head again towards the spot where his visitant had stood, he 
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was gone, and in his place lay the divining rods, wet with dew and glit- 
tering in the cold moonshine. The knight gathered them up and de- 
parted, full of hope, to his dwelling. 

Irmengarde had no such comfort. Sleep fled from her; and whilst 
her father, rocked by deep draughts of Rhenish, slumbered heavily, she 
left her chamber, and with tearful eyes sought the oriel where she had 
last seen Kuno, and then turned sadly away to seek her couch again, 
‘there to watch and weep. 

The clock struck eleven. 

Instantly the air was filled with the din of pickaxes, crowbars, sledge- 
hammers, and stone-chisels, as if all the miners in the world were at 
work, tearing the very entrails of the rock to pieces. Irmengarde’s 
heart fluttered as if it would burst through its lovely prison; but she 
dared not approach the window. 

The Lord of Falkenstein, awakened by the uproar, descended into his 
great hall, which he paced in an absolute fury. ‘* That madman,” 
cried he, ‘is positively at work; he will do just enough utterly to 
break up my pathway, and we shall have no egress or ingress but by 
basket and pulley.” 

He strode to the window and opened it. 

This seemed to be the signal for letting loose the elements. The 
winds blew from the four points of Heaven, as if the general doom were 
near, shaking the ancient beeches to their very roots, and bending the 
lofty heads of the other forest trees, till they creaked and groaned 
again. The windows and doors were blown open and clapped to ; *the 
lightning shot in a flood of splendour through the hall, lighting up the 
armour for a moment only, but so vividly, that every device upon every 
shield, was seen more clearly than at noonday. The thunder crashed ; 
shouts of unearthly laughter were heard even aboye its reverberations, 
Irmengarde, who had rushed in terror to the hall, clung to her father, 
murmuring her ‘ aves” and her prayers, and making the holy sign. _ 

The clock struck twelve. Presently the thunder rolled more dis- 
tantly, the gusts were less violent, the shouts of laughter more faint ; 
the moon again shone forth, and a calm, hardly interrupted by the 
balmy zephyr, reigned throughout nature. 

The Lord of Falkenstein breathed more freely, and endeavoured to 
calm his agitated daughter. ‘‘”’Twas but the wild huntsman,” said he, 
** sweeping by with his doomed train.” Irmengarde was pacified ; for 
she remembered the promise of Kuno, and love believeth all things : 
she went to her bower, and slept the sleep of innocence and hope. _ 

Not so the father: he tossed on an anxious bed, without closing his 
eyes, till the song of birds, and the ruddy streaks of light, told him 
that the blessed sun was rising. Scarcely had its first rays giided the 
turrets, when the tramp of a steed was heard. The Baron started up, 
and from the window beheld on the drawbridge the gallant knight, 
mounted on his good charger, as if he had dropped from the skies. 

‘‘ Well, sire of Falkenstein,” said the youth gaily, ‘your castle is 
not very difficult of access now; I never travelled a pleasanter road 
in my life.” 

“Ts it possible? Am I awake?” exclaimed the Baron, as he caught 
a glimpse of the broad, well-beaten way that wound up the rock, 
Kuno entered the hall where stood the trembling Irmengarde. The 
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Lord of Falkenstein led her to the joyous knight. ‘Take her,” said 
the Baron; “I will keep faith—so do you; may you be happy, my 
children.” 

Right pleasant were the lives of Kuno and Irmengarde, and soon 
did the old halls echo with the merry voices of their little ones, whose 
winning ways charmed away all moroseness from their grandsire’s heart, 
and the Castle of Falkenstein was long the abode of the happy family, 
and of their children’s children. 

But families, like states, must have their rise and fall. Kuno’s 
compact with the little old man of the mine had been faithfully kept ; 
and the eastern and western veins yielded wealth beyond the hopes of 
the lords of the castle. 

At length came he who was destined to be the last of the Barons 
of Falkenstein. By a reckless course of gaming and vice, he exhausted 
the richest parts of the eastern and western veins. Then some Douster- 
swivel of a fellow, in an evil hour, was introduced into the castle. 
The adept soon declared that the best of the mines lay to the north, 
and put the whole strength of the establishment to work in that direc- 
tion. From that moment all went wrong. Strange sights were seen, 
dreadful sounds were heard—miners were buried in scores by the fall- 
ing earth. It was found impossible to work on the forbidden ground ; 
and, indeed, after a while, no one could be found to venture. At last 
the owner returned in his despair to the great western vein, which, to the 
astonishment of all, was apparently as rich as itever had been. One day’s 
work, however, brought the miners to a fault, nor did they ever recover 
the ore. 

The last Lord of Falkenstein now left the home of his ancestors a 
ruined man. The walls which had so long rung with the voice of 
mirth, the song and dance, were desolate. Time and nature did their 
work; and whilst his impoverished descendants languished in a foreign 
land, 


“ The grass grew in their father’s hall, 
The thistle in their mother’s bower.” 


The traveller still pauses to view the remains of this feudal abode, 
now only haunted by the steindrossel or rock-thrush, as it crumbles on 
its high eminence above the fertile gardens of Kronenberg, near Alt- 
koenig. The way to the castle is called ‘* The Goblin’s Road” by the 
peasants to this day. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP#* 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B, 
Cuap. XXVII, 


Tue raft was found to answer well ; and although her progress through 
the water was not very rapid, she obeyed the helm and was under com- 
mand. Both Philip and Krantz were very careful in taking such marks 
and observations of the island as should enable them, if necessary, 
to find it again. With the current to assist them, they now proceeded 

idly to the southward, in order that they might examine a large 
island which lay in that direction. Their object, after seeking for Amine, 
was to find out the direction of Ternate: the king of which they knew 
to be at variance with the Portuguese, who had a fort and factory at 
Tidore, not very far distant from it; and from thence to obtain a 
passage in one of the Chinese junks, which, on their way to Bantam, 
called at that island. 

Towards evening they had neared the large island, and they soon 
ran down it close to the beach. Philip’s eyes wandered in every 
direction to ascertain whether any thing on the shore indicated the 
presence of Amine’s raft, but he could perceive nothing of the kind, nor 
did he see any inhabitants. tee 

That they might not pass the object of their search during the night, 
they ran their raft on shore in a small cove, where the waters were 
quite smooth, and remained there till the next morning, when they _ 
made sail and prosecuted their voyage. Krantz was steering with the long 
sweep they had fitted for the purpose, when he observed Philip, who 
had been for some time silent, take from his breast the relic which he 
wore, and gaze attentively upon it. 

‘Is that your picture, Philip?” observed Krantz. 

*‘ Alas! No, it is my destiny,” replied Philip, answering without re- 
flection. 

Your destiny! What mean you ?” 

“Did I say my destiny? I hardly know what I said,” replied 
Philip, replacing the relic in his bosom. 

‘«‘] rather think you said more than you intended,” replied Krantz ; 
‘“‘but at the same time, something near the truth. I have often per- 
ceived you with that trinket in your hand, and I have not forgotten how 
anxious Schrifter was to obtain it, and the consequences of his attempt 
upon it. Is there not some secret-—some mystery attached to it? Surely, 
if so, you must now sufficiently know me as your friend, to feel me 
worthy of your confidence.” 

“That you are my friend, Krantz, I feel—my sincere and much 
valued friend, for we have shared much danger together, and that is 
sufficient to make us friends—that I could trust you, I believe, but I 
feel as if I dare not trust any one. There is a mystery attached to this 
relic (for a relic it is), which as yet has been confided to my wife and 
holy men alone.” 
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“ And if trusted to holy men, surely it may be trusted to sincere 
friendship, than which nothing is more holy,” 

‘«‘ But I have a presentiment that the knowledge of my secret would 
prove fatal to you. Why I feel such a presentiment I know not; but I 
feel it, Krantz; and I cannot afford to lose you, my valued friend.” 

*‘ You will not, then, make use of my friendship, it appears,” replied 
Krantz. ‘I have risked my life with you before now, and I am not to 
be deterred from the duties of friendship by a childish foreboding on 
your part, the result of an agitated mind and a weakened body. Can 
any thing be more absurd than to suppose, that a secret confided to me 
can be pregnant with danger, unless it be, indeed, that my zeal to assist 
you may lead me into difficulties. Iam not of a prying disposition ; but 
we have been so long connected together, and are now so isolated from 
the rest of the world, that it appears to me it would be a solace to you— 
were you to confide inone whom you can trust, what evidently has long 
pressed upon your mind. The consolation and advice of a friend, Philip, 
are not to be despised, and you will feel relieved, if able to talk over 
with him, a subject which evidently oppresses you. If, therefore, you 
value my friendship, let me share with you in your sorrows.” 

There are few who have passed through life so quietly, as not to re- 
collect how much grief has been assuaged by confiding its cause to, 
and listening to the counsels and consolations of, some dear friend. 
It must not therefore appear surprising, that, situated-as he was, and 
oppressed with the loss of Amine, Philip should regard Krantz as one 
to whom he might venture to confide his important secret. He com- 
menced his narrative with no injunctions, for he felt that if Krantz 
could not respect his secret for his secret’s sake, or from good 
will towards him, he was not likely to be bound by any promise; 
and as, during the day, the raft passed by the various small capes 
and headlands of the island, he poured into Krantz’s ear the history 
which the reader is acquainted with. * Now you know all,” said Philip, 
with a deep sigh, as the narrative was concluded. ‘‘ What think you ? 
Do you credit my strange tale, or do you imagine as some well would, 
that it is a mere phantom of a disordered brain ?” 

‘That it is not so, Philip, I believe,” replied Krantz; ‘‘ for I too 
have had ocular proof of the correctness of a part of your history. 
Remember how often I have seen this Phantom Ship—and if your father 
is permitted to range over the seas, why should you not be selected 
and permitted to reverse his doom. I fully believe every word that 
you have told me, and since you have told me this, I can compre- 
hend much that in your behaviour at times appeared unaccountable, 
there are many who would pity you, Philip, but I envy you.” 

“* Envy me?” cried Philip. 

‘Yes! envy you; and gladly would I take the burden of your doom 
on my own shoulders, were it only possible. Is it not a splendid thought 
that you are summoned to so great a purpose,—that instead of roaming 
through the world as we all do in pursuit of a wealth, which —T 
we may lose after years of cost me hardship, by the venture of a day, 
and which at all events, we must leave behind us,—you are selected to 
fulfil a great and glorious work—the work of angels, I may say—that of 
redeeming the soul of a Father, suffering indeed, for his human frailties, 
but not doomed to perish for eternity? You have, indeed, an object of 
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pursuit, worthy of all the hardships and dangers of a maritime life. If 
tiends in your death, what then? Where else ends our futile cravings 
our continual toil, after nothing? We all must die—but how few— 
who indeed besides yourself—was ever permitted before his death to ran- 
som the soul of the author of his existence? Yes, Philip, I envy 
ou !” 

we You think and speak like Amine. She too is of a wild and ardent 
soul, that would mingle with the beings of the other world, and hold 
intelligence with disembodied spirits.” 

“She is right,” replied Krantz; ‘ there are events in my life or 
rather connected with my family, which have often fully convinced me 
that this is not only possible but permitted. Your story has only corro- 
borated—what I already believed.” 

** Indeed! Krantz?” 

* Indeed, yes; but of that hereafter: the night isclosing in; we must 
again put our little bark in safety for the night, and there is a cove 
which I think appears suited for the purpose.” 

Before morning, a strong breeze right on shore had sprung up and 
the surf became so high as to endanger the raft—to continue their 
course was impossible—they could only haul up their raft to prevent its 
being dashed to pieces by the force of the waves, as the seas broke on 
the shore. Philip’s thoughts were as usual upon Amine, and as he 
watched the tossing waters, as the sunbeams lightened up their crests, 
he exclaimed ‘‘ Ocean! hast thou my Amine? If so, give up thy dead! 
What is that!” continued he, pointing to a speck on the horizon. 

‘*The sail of a small craft of some description or another,” replied 
Krantz; “ and apparently coming down before the wind to shelter her- 
self in the very nook we have selected.” 

‘You are right; it is the sail of a vessel, of one of those pareaee 
which skim over these seas—how she rises on the swell !—she is full of 
men, apparently.” : 

The peroqua rapidly approached, and was soon close to the beach ; 
the sail was lowered, and she was backed in through the surf. 

‘¢ Resistance is useless, should they prove enemies,” observed Philip. 
‘* We shall soon know our fate.” 

The people in the peroqua took no notice of them, until the craft had 
been hauled up and secured—three of them then advanced towards 
Philip and Krantz, with spears in their hands, but evidently with no 
hostile intentions. One addressed them in Portuguese, asking them 
‘¢ who they were ?” 

** We are Hollanders,” replied Philip. 

“A part of the crew of the vessel which was wrecked?” in-« 
quired he. 

“Yes!” 

‘¢ You have nothing to fear—you are enemies to the Portuguese, and 
so are we. We belong to the island of Ternate—our king is at war 
with the Portuguese, who are villains. Where are your companions ? 
on which island ?” 

«They are all dead,” replied Philip; ‘‘ may I ask you whether 
have fallen in with a woman, who was adrift on a part of the raft by her- 
self? or have you heard of her?” 
2Hn2 
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‘We have heard that a woman was picked up on the beach to the 
southward, and carried away by the Tidore people to the Portuguese 
settlement, on the supposition that she was a Portuguese,” 

‘Then, Heaven be thanked, she is saved !” cried Philip. ‘* Merciful 
Heaven! accept my thanks. To Tidore you said ?” 

“Yes; we are at war with the Portuguese; we cannot take you 
there.” 

‘* No! but we shall meet again.” 

The person who accosted them was evidently of some consequence. 
His dress was, to a certain degree, Mahometan, but mixed up with 
Malay—he carried arms in his girdle and a spear in his hand ; his turban 
was of printed chintz; and his deportment, like most persons of rank in 
that country, was courteous and dignified. 

‘‘We are now returning to Ternate, and will take you with us, 
Our king will be pleased to receive any Hollanders, especially as you 
are enemies to the Portuguese dogs. I forgot to tell you that we have 
one of your companions with us in the boat; we picked him up at 
sea, much exhausted, but he is now doing well. 

‘‘ Who can it be?” observed Krantz, ‘‘it must be some one be- 
longing to some other vessel.” 

‘*No,” replied Philip shuddering, ‘ it must be Schrifter.” 

‘‘Then my eyes must behold him before I believe it,” replied 
Krantz. 

‘Then believe your eyes,” replied Philip, pointing to the form of 
Schrifter, who was now walking towards them. 

‘* Mynheer Vanderdecken, glad to see you. Mynheer Krantz I hope 
you are well, How lucky that we should be all saved. He! he!” 

‘‘The ocean has then, indeed, given up its dead, as I requested,” 
thought Philip. 

In the mean time, Schrifter, without making any reference to the 
way in which they had so unceremoniously parted company, ad- 
dressed Krantz with apparent good-humour, and some slight tinge of 
sarcasm. It was some time before Krantz could rid himself of 
him, 

‘“* What think you of him, Krantz ?” 

‘* That he is a part of the whole, and has his destiny to fulfil as well 
as you. He has his part to play in this wondrous mystery, and will 
remain until it is finished. Think not of him. Recollect, your Amine 
is safe.” 

“True,” replied Philip, ‘the wretch is not worth a thought; we 
have now nothing to do but to embark with these people; hereafter we 
may rid ourselves of him, and then strive to rejoin my dearest Amine.” 


Cuap. XXVIII. 


Wuew Amine again came to her senses, she found herself lying on 
the leaves of the Palmetto, in a small hut. A hideous black child sat 
by her brushing off the flies. Where was she ? ) 

The raft had been tossed about for two days, during, which Amine 
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remained in a state of alternate delirium and stupor. Driven by the 
current and the gale it had been thrown on shore, on the eastern end of 
the coast of New Guinea. She had been discovered by some of the 
natives, who happened to be on the beach trafficking with some of the 
Tidore people. At first, they hastened to rid her of her garments, although 
they perceived that she was not dead; but before they had left her as 
naked as themselves, a diamond of great value, which had been given 
to her by Philip, attracted the attention of one of the savages; failing 
in his attempt to pull it off, he pulled cut a-rusty, blunt knife, and 
was busily sawing at the finger, when an old woman of authority inter- 
fered and bade him desist. The Tidore people, also, who were friends 
with the Portuguese, pointed out, that to save one of that nation 
would ensure a reward; they stated moreover, that they would, on 
their return, inform the people of the factory establishment that one of 
their countrywomen had been thrown on shore on a raft. To this Amine 
owed the care and attention that was paid to her; that part of New 
Guinea being somewhat civilized by occasional intercourse with the 
Tidore people, who came there to exchange European finery and trash 
for the more useful productions of the island. 

The Papoose woman carried Amine into her hut, and there she lay 
for many days, wavering between life and death, carefully attended, 
but requiring little, except the moistening of her parched lips with 
water, and the brushing off of the musquitoes and flies. 

When Amine opened her eyes, the little Papoos ran out to acquaiat 
the woman, who followed her into the hut. She was of large size, very 
corpulent and unwieldy, with little covering on her body ; her hair, which 
was woolly in its texture, was partly plaited, partly frizled; a cloth 
round her waist, and a piece of faded yellow silk on her shoulders, was 
all her dress. A few silver rings on her fat fingers, and a necklace of 
mother-of-pearl, were her ornaments. Her teeth were jetty black 
from the use of the beetle-nut, and her whole appearance was such as 
to excite disgust in the breast of Amine. 

She addressed Amine, but her words were unintelligible: and the 
sufferer, exhausted with the slight effort she had made, fell back into her 
former position and closed her eyes. But if the woman was disgusting, 
she was kind, and by her attention and care Amine was able, in the 
course of three weeks, to crawl out of the hut and enjoy the evening 
breeze. The natives of the island would at times surround her, but 
they treated her with respect, from fear of the old woman. Their 
woolly hair was frizzled or plaited, sometimes powdered white with 
Chinam. A few Palmetto leaves round their waist, and descending to 
the knee was their only attire; rings through the nose and ears, and 
feathers of birds, particularly the bird of paradise, were their orna- 
ments, but their language was wholly unintelligible. Amine felt 
grateful for life; she sat under the shade of the trees, and watched the 
swift peroquas as they skimmed the blue sea, which was expanded be- 
fore her, but her thoughts were elsewhere, they were on Philip. 

One morning Amine came out of the hut, with joy on her counte- 
nance and took her usual seat under the trees. ‘* Yes, mother, dearest 
mother, I thapk thee; thou hast appeared to me; thou hast recalled to 
‘me thy arts, Which I had forgotten, and had I but the means of con- 
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versing wey these people, even now would I know where my Philip 
might be.” 

For two months did Amine remain under the care of the Papoos 
woman. When the Tidore people returned, they had an order to 
bring the white woman who had been cast on shore to the factory, and 
repay those who had taken charge of her. They made signs to Amine, 
who had now quite recovered her beauty, that she was to go with them. 
Any change was preferable to staying where she was, and Amine 
followed them down to a peroqua, on which she was securely fixed, and 
was soon darting across the waters with her new companions; and, as 
they flew along the smooth seas, Amine thought of Philip’s dream, and 
the mermaid’s shell. 

By the evening they had arrived at the southern point of Galoio, 
where they landed for the night; the next day they gained the place of 
their destination, and Amine was led up to the Portuguese factory. 

That the curiosity of those who were stationed there was roused, 
is not to be wondered at, the history given by the natives of her escape 
appeared so miraculous. From the commandant to the lowest servant, 
every one was waiting to receive her; the beauty of Amine, her perfect 
form, astonished them. The commandant addressed a long compliment 
to her in Portuguese, and was astonished that she did not make a suit- 
able reply, but as Amine did not understand a word that he said, it 
would have been more surprising if she had. 

As Amine made signs that she could not understand the language, 
it was presumed that she was either English or Dutch, and an inter- 

reter was sent for. She then explained that she was the wife of a 

utch captain, whose vessel had been wrecked, and that she did not 
know whether the crew had been saved or not. The Portuguese were 
very glad to hear that a Dutch vessel had been wrecked, and very glad 
that so lovely a creature as Amine had been saved. She was informed 
by the commandant that she was welcome, and that during her stay 
there every thing should be done to make her comfortable ; that in 
three months they expected a vessel from the Chinese seas, proceeding 
to Goa, and that if inclined, she should have a passage to Goa in that 
vessel, and from that city, she would easily find other vessels to take 
her wherever she might please to go; she was then conducted to an 
apartment and left with a little negress to attend upon her. 

The Portuguese commandant was a small, meager, little man, dried 
up to a chip, from long sojourning under a tropical sun. He had very 
large whiskers, and a very long sword. These were the two most re- 
markable features in his person and dress. 

His attentions could not be misinterpreted, and Amine would have 
laughed at him, had she not been fearful that she might be detained. 
In a few weeks, by due attention, she gained the Portuguese language 
so far as to ask for what she required, and before she quitted the Island 
of Tidore she could converse fluently. But her anxiety to leave, and 
to ascertain what had become of Philip, was greater every day ; and at 
the expiration of the three months, her eyes were continually bent to 
seaward, to catch the first glimpse of the vessel which was expected. 
At last it appeared, and as Amine watched the approach of the canvass 
from the west, the commandant fell on his knees, and declaring his 
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pemen requested her not to think of departure, but to unite her. fate 
with his. : 

Amine was cautious in her reply, for she knew that she was in his 
power. ‘‘ She must first receive intelligence of her husband’s death, 
which was not yet certain; she would proceed to Goa, and if she disco- 
vered that she was single, she would write to him.” 

This answer, as it will be discovered, was the cause of great suffering 
to Philip; the commandant fully assured that he could compass 
Philip’s death, was satisfied—declared, that as soon as he had any 
positive intelligence, he would bring it to Goa himself, and made a 
thousand protestations of truth and fidelity. 

“* Fool!” thought Amine, as she watched the ship, which was now 
close to the anchorage. 

In half an hour the vessel had anchored, and the people had landed. 
Amine observed a priest with them, as they walked up to the fort. 
She shuddered—she knew not why; when they arrived, she found her- 
self in the presence of Father Mathias. 


Cuap. XXIX. 


Born Amine and Father Mathias started, and drew back with sur- 
prise at this unexpected meeting. Amine was the first to extend her 
hand, she had almost forgotten at the moment how they had pagted, 
in the pleasure she experienced in meeting with a well-known face. 

Father Mathias coldly took her hand, and laying his own upon her 
head, said, ‘‘ May God bless thee, and forgive thee, my daughter, as I 
have long done.” Then the recollection of what had passed, rushed 
into Amine’s mind, and she coloured deeply. 

Had Father Mathias forgiven her? The event will show; but this is 
certain, that he now treated her as an old friend; listened to her 
history of the wreck with interest, and agreed with her upon the pro- 
priety of her accompanying him to Goa. 

In a few days the vessel sailed, and Amine quitted the factory and 
its enamoured commandant. They ran through the Archipelago in 
safety, and were crossing the mouth of the Bay of Bengal, without 
having had any interruption to fine weather. 

Father Mathias had returned to Lisbon, when he quitted Ternicore, 
and tired of idleness, had again volunteered to proceed as a missionary 
to India. He had arrived at Formosa, and shortly after his arrival, had 
received directions from his superior to return on important business to 
Goa, and thus it was that he fell in with Amine at Tidore. 

It would be difficult to analyze the feelings of Father Mathias to- 
wards Amine—they varied so often. At one moment, he would call to 
mind the kindness shown to him by her and Philip—-the regard he had 
for the husband, and the many good qualities which he acknowledged 
that she possessed—and now he would recollect the disgrace, the unme~- 
rited disgrace, he had suffered through her means; and he would then 
canvass, whether she really did believe him an intruder in her cham- 
ber for other motives than those which had actuated him, or whether 
she had taken advantage of his indiscretion, These accounts were nearly 
balanced in his mind—he could have forgiven all—if he had thought 
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that Amine was a sincere convert to the church; but his strong convie~ 
tion that she was not only an unbeliever, but that she practised forbidden 
arts, turned the scale against her. He watched her narrowly, and when, 
in her conversation, she showed any religious feeling, his heart warmed 
towards her; but when, on the contrary, any words escaped her lips 
which seemed to show that she thought lightly of his creed, then the full 

tide of indignation and vengeance poured into his bosom. 

It was in crossing the Bay of Bengal, to pass round the southern cape 
of Ceylon that they first met with bad weather; and when the storm 
increased, the superstitious seamen lighted candles before the small 
image of the saint—which was shrined on deck. Amine observed it, 
and smiled with scorn; and as she did so, almost unwittingly, she 
_— that the eye of Father Mathias was earnestly fixed upon 

er. 

‘** The Papooses I have just left do no worse than worship their idols, 
and are termed idolaters,’’ muttered Amine. ‘‘ What then are these 
Christians ?” 

‘* Would you not be better below?” said Father Mathias, coming 
over to Amine; ‘this is no time for women to be on deck—they were 
better employed in offering up prayers for safety.” 

“‘ Nay, father, I can pray better here; I like this conflict of the 
elements; and as I view I bow down in admiration of the Deity who 
rules the storm; who sends the winds forth in their wrath, or soothes 
them into peace.” 

‘“‘ It is well said, my child,” replied Father Mathias; ‘ but the 
Deity is not only to be worshipped in his works, but in the 
closet with meditation, self-examination, and faith. Hast thou fol- 
lowed up the precepts which thou hast been taught? hast thou reve- 
renced the sublime mysteries which have been unfolded to thee ?” 

‘‘ [have done my best, father,” replied Amine, turning away her 
head, and watching the rolling wave. 

‘« Who believes not every thing, believes nothing, young woman. I 
thought as much! I saw thee smile with scorn just now; why didst 
shou smile ?” 

‘“« At my own thoughts, good father.” 

‘“‘ Say, rather, at the true faith shown by others.” 

Amine made no answer. 

‘“* Thou art still an unbeliever, and a heretic. Beware, young wo- 
man ! beware!” 

‘* Beware of what, good father? why should I beware? Are there not 
millions in these climes more unbelieving, and more heretic, perhaps, 
than 1? How many have you converted to your faith? What trouble, 
what toil, what dangers have you not undergone to propagate that creed 
—and why do you succeed so ill? shall I tell you, father? It is be- 
cause the people have already had a creed of their own ; a creed taught to 
them from their infancy, and acknowledged by all who live about them. 
Am I not in the same position? I was brought up in another creed ; 
and can you expect that that can be dismissed and the prejudices of early 
years at once eradicated? I have thought much of what you have told 
me—have felt that much is true—that the tenets of your creed are god- 
like; is not that much? and yet you are not content. You would 
have blind acknowledgment, blind obedience—I were then an unworthy 
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convert. We shall soon be in port, then teach me and convince ine, if’ ' 
= will; I am ready to examine and to confess, but on conviction ' 
only. 
** You speak boldly ; but you speak as you feel, my child,” replied 
Father Mathias after a pause. ‘‘ We will, when we arrive at Goa, talk 
over these things, and with the blessing of Providence, the new faith 
shall be made manifest to you.” 

‘¢ So be it,” replied Amine. 

Little did the priest imagine that Amine’s thoughts were at that mo- 
ment upon a dream she had at New Guinea, in which her mother 
appeared, and revealed to her her magic arts—and that Amine was 
longing to arrive at Goa that she might practise them. 

Every hour the gale increased, and the vessel laboured and leaked ; 
the Portuguese sailors were frightened, and invoked their saints. 
Father Mathias, and the other passengers, gave themselves up for lost, 
for the pumps could not keep the vessel free ; and their cheeks blanched 
as the waves washed furiously over the vessel—they prayed and 
trembled. Father Mathias gave them absolution; some cried like 
children, some tore their hair, some cursed, and cursed the saints they 
had invoked but the day before—and Amine stood unmoved ; and as 
she heard them curse, she smiled in scorn. 

‘¢ My child,” said Father Mathias, checking his tremulous voice that 
he might not appear agitated before one, whom he saw so calm and un- 
moved amidst the roaring of the elements—‘‘ My child, let not this. 
hour of peril pass away. Before thou art summoned, let me receive 
thee into the bosom of our church—give thee pardon for thy sins, and 
certainty of bliss hereafter.” 

‘Good Father, Amine is not to be frightened into belief, even if she 
feared the storm,” replied she ; ‘nor will she credit your power to for- 
give her sins, merely because she says in fear, that which in her calm 
reason she might reject. If ever fear could have subjected me, it was 
when I was alone upon the raft—that was indeed a trial of my strength 
of mind, the bare recollection of which is at this moment, more dread- 
ful than the storm now raging, and the death which may await us. 

‘*¢ Die not, my child, in unbelief!” 

‘“‘ Father,” replied Amine, pointing to the passengers and seamen 
who were on the deck crying and wailing; ‘‘ these are Christians— 
these men have been promised by you, but now, the inheritance of per- 
fect bliss. What is their faith that it does not give them strength to 
die like men? Why is it that a woman quails not, while they lie 
grovelling on the deck !” 

“‘ Life is sweet, my child—they leave their wives, their children, and 
they dread hereafter—who is prepared to die ?” 

Tam,” replied Amine. ‘I have no husband—at least I fear I 
have no husband. For me life has no sweets—one little hope remains ; 
a straw to the sinking wretch. I fear not death—for I have nought to 
live for. Were Philip here, then indeed—but he is gone before me, and 
now to follow him is all I ask.” 

‘He died in the faith, my child—if you would meet him, do the 


same.” 
‘‘ He never died like these,” replied Amine, looking with scorn at 


the passengers. . | 
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‘‘ Perhaps he lived not as they have lived,” replied Father Mathias. 
*¢ A good man dies in peace, and hath no fear.” 

_  *$o die the good men of all creeds, father,” replied Amine; “ and 
in all creeds death is equally terrible to the wicked.” 

‘I will pray for thee, my child,” said Father Mathias, sinking on 
his knees. 

‘‘ Many thanks—thy prayers will be heard, even though offered for 
one like me,” replied Amine, who, clinging to the man-ropes, made 
her way up to the ladder, and gained the deck. 

“‘ Lost! signora, lost!” exclaimed the captain, wringing his hands, 
as he crouched under the bulwark. 

“No!” replied Amine, who had gained the weather side, and held 
on by a rope; ‘not lost this time.” 

‘‘ How say you, signora?” replied the captain, looking at Amine’s 
calm and composed countenance with admiration. ‘ How say you, 
signora ¢”’ 

‘* Something tells me, good captain, that you will not be lost, if you 
exert yourselves—something tells it me here,” and Amine laid her 
hand to her heart. Amine had a conviction that the vessel would 
not be lost, for it had not escaped her observation that the storm was 
less violent, although, in their terror, this had been unnoticed by the 
sailors. 

The coolness of Amine, her beauty perhaps, the unusual sight of a 
woman so young, calm and confiding, when all others were in despair, 
had its due effect upon the captain and seamen. Supposing her to be a 
Catholic, they imagined that she had had some warrant for her asser- 
tion. Credulity and superstition are close friends. They looked upon 
Amine with admiration and respect, recovered their energies, and ap- 
plied to their duties. The pumps were again worked—the storm 
abated during the night, and the vessel was, as Amine had predicted, 
saved. 

The crewand passengers looked upon her almost as a saint and talked 
of her to Father Mathias, who was sadly puzzled. The courage which 
she had displayed, was extraordinary ; even when he trembled, she showed 
no sign of fear. He made not reply, but communed with his own 
mind, and the result was unfavourable to Amine. What had given 
her such coolness? what had given her the spirit of prophecy? Not 
Christianity, for she was no believer. Whatthen? and Father Mathias 
thought of her chamber at Terneuse, and he shook his head. 


Cuap. XXX. 


WE must now again return to Philip and Krantz, who had a long 
conversation upon the strange reappearance of Schrifter. All that they 
could agree upon was, that he should be carefully watched, and that 
they should dispense with his company as soon as possible. Krantz 
had interrogated him as to his escape, and Schrifter had informed 
him, in his usual sneering manner, that one of the sweeps of the 
raft had been allowed to get adrift during the scuffle, and that he 
had floated on it, until he had gained a small island ; that on seeing 
.the peroqua, he had once more launched it and supported himself by 
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it, until he was perceived and picked up. As there was nothing 
impossible, although much of the improbable in this account, Krantz 
asked no more questions. The next morning the wind having 
abated, they launched the peroqua, and made sail for the island of 
Ternate. 
- . It was four days before they arrived: as every night they landed and 
hauled up their craft on the sandy beach. Philip’s heart was relieved 
at the knowledge of Amine’s safety, and he could have been happy 
at the prospect of again meeting her, had he not been so constantly 
fretted by the company of Schrifter. 

There was something so strange, so contrary to human nature, that the 
little man—diabolical as he appeared to be in his disposition—should 
never hint or complain of Philip’s attempts upon his life. Had he com- 
plained—had he accused Philip of murder—had he vowed vengeance 
and demanded justice on his return to the authorities, it had been 
different ; but no—there he was, making his uncailed for and imper- 
tinent observations, with his eternal chuckle and sarcasm, aé if he had 
not the least cause of anger or ill will. a 

As soon as they arrived. at the principal port and town of Ternate 
they were conducted to a large cabin, built of Palmetto leaves and 
Bamboo, and requested not to leave it until their arrival had been 
announced to the king. The peculiar courtesy and good breeding of 
these islanders, was the constant remark of Philip and Krantz ;_ their 
religion as well as their dress, appeared to be a compound of the Ma- 
hometan and Malayan creeds. 

After a few hours, they were summoned to attend the audience 
of the king, held in the open air. The king was seated in a portico, 
attended by a numerous concourse of priests and soldiers. There was 
much company, but little splendour. All who were about the king, 
were robed in white, with white turbans, but he was himself without 
ornament, The first idea that struck Philip and Krantz when they 
were ushered into the presence of the king, was the beautiful cleanli- 
ness which was every where apparent, every dress was spotless and 
white, as the sun could bleach it, 

Having followed the example of those who introduced them, and sa- 
luted the king after the Mahommedan custom, they were requested to be 
seated ; and through the Portuguese interpreters—for the former com- 
munication of the islanders with the Portuguese, who had been driven 
from the place, made the Portuguese language well known by many— 
a few questions were put by the king, who bade them welcome, and 
then requested to know how they had been wrecked. 

Philip entered into a short detail, in which he stated that his wife had 
been separated from him, and was, he understood, in the hands of the 
Portuguese factory at Tidore; he requested to know if his majesty 
could not assist him in obtaining her release, or in going to join her. 

** It is well said,” replied the king; ‘* Let refreshments be brought 
in for the strangers, and the audience be broken up.” 

In a few minutes none remained but two or three of the king’s confi- 
dential friends and advisers; and a collation of curries, fish, and a 
variety of dishes was served up. After it was over, the king then said, 
“The Portuguese are dogs, they are our enemies—will you assist us to 
fight them? We have large guns, but do not understand the use of 
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them as well as you do. _I will send a fleet against the Portuguese at 
Tidore, if you will assist me—say, Hollanders, will you fight? You 
will then recover your wife.” 

“‘] will give an answer to you to-morrow,” replied Philip; ‘ I must 
consult with my friend. As I told you before, I was the captain of the 
ship, and this was my second in command—we will consult together.” 
Schrifter, who Philip had represented as a common seaman, had not 
been brought up into the presence of the king. 

‘It is good,” replied the king; ‘‘ To-morrow we will wait for your 
reply.” 

Philip and Krantz took their leave, and, on their return to the 
cabin, found that the king had sent them as a present, two com- 
plete Mahommedan dresses with turbans. These were welcome, for 
their own garments were sadly tattered, and very unfit for exposure 
to the burning sun of those climes. Their peaked hats too, col- 
lected the rays of heat, which were intolerable, and they gladly ex- 
changed them for the white turban. Secreting their money in the 
Malayan sash, which formed a part of the attire, they soon robed them- 
selves in the native garments, the comfort of which was immediately 
acknowledged. After a long consultation, it was decided that they 
should accept the terms offered by the king, as this was the only fea- 
sible way by which Philip could hope to reobtain possession of Amine ; 
their consent was communicated to the king on the following day, and 
every p pocaymaeye was made for the expedition. 

And now was to be beheld a scene of bustle and activity. Hundreds 
and hundreds of peroquas, of every dimension, floating close to the beach, 
side by side, formed a raft extending nearly half a mile on the smooth 
water of the bay, teeming with men, who were equipping them forthe ser- 
vice,—some were fitting the sails, others were carpentering where required, 
the major portion were sharpening their swords, and preparing the deadly 
poison of the pine-apple for their creezes,—the beach was a scene of 
confusion—water in jars, bags of rice, vegetables, salt-fish, fowls in 
coups—were every where strewed about among the armed natives who 
were obeying the orders of the chiefs, who themselves walked up and 
down, dressed in their gayest apparel, glittering in their arms and 
ornaments. The king had six long brass four-pounders, a present from 
an Indian captain ; these, with a proportionate quantity of shot and 
cartridges, were under the direction of Philip and Krantz, fitted on 
some of the largest peroquas, and some of the natives instructed how to 
use them. At first the king, who fully expected the reduction of the 
Portuguese fort, stated his determination to go in person; but in this 
he was overruled by his confidential advisers and by the request of 
Philip, who could not allow him to expose his valuable life. In ten 
days all was ready, and the fleet, manned by seven thousand men, 
made sail for the island of Tidore. 

It was a beautiful sight to behold the blue rippling sea, covered with 
nearly six hundred sail of these picturesque craft, all under sail, and 
darting through the water like dolphins, and all crowded with natives, 
whose white dresses formed such a lively contrast with the deep blue of 
the water. The large peroquas, in which were Philip and Krantz 
with the native commanders, were gaily decorated with streamers and 
pennons of all colours, that flowed out and snapped with the fresh 
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breeze. It appeared rather to be an expedition of mirth and 
oe than one which was proceeding to slaughter and blood- 
shed. 

On the evening of the second day, they had made the island of 
Tidore, and ran down to within a few miles of the Portuguese fac- 
_ tory and fort. The natives of the country, who disliked, though 

they feared to disobey Portuguese, had quitted their huts near the 
beach and retired into the woods. The fleet, therefore, anchored and 
lay near the beach without molestation during the night. The next 
morning Philip and Krantz proceeded to reconnoitre. 

The fort and factory of Tidore were built upon the same principle as 
almost all of the Portuguese defences in those seas—an outer fortifica- 
tion, consisting of a ditch, with strong palisades embedded in ma- 
sonry, surrounded the factory and all the houses of the establishment. 
The gates of the outer wall were open all day for ingress and egress, 
and closed only at night. On the seaward side of this enclosure was, 
what may be termed the citadel or real fortification, it was built of solid 
masonry with parapets, and was surrounded by a deep ditch, and only 
accessible by a drawbridge, mounted with cannon on every side. Its 
real strength, however. could not well be perceived, as it was hidden 
by the high palisading which surrounded the whole establishment. After 
a careful survey, Philip recommended that the large peroquas with the 
cannon should attack by sea, while the men of the small vessels 
should land and surround the fort, taking advantage of every shelter 
which was afforded them, to cover themselves while they harassed the 
enemy with their matchlocks, arrows, and spears. This plan having 
been approved of, one hundred and fifty peroquas made sail; the 
others were hauled on the beach, and the men belonging to them pro- 
ceeded by land. 

But the Portuguese had been warned of their approach, and were 
fully prepared to receive them; the guns mounted to the seaward were 
of heavy caliber and well served. The guns of the peroquas, though 
rendered as effectual as they could be, under the direction of Philip, 
were small, and did little damage to the thick stone front of the fort ; 
after an engagement of four hours, during which the Ternate people 
lost a great number of men, the peroquas, by the advice of Philip and 
Krantz, hauled off, and returned to where the remainder of the fleet 
was stationed ; and another council of war was held. The force which 
had surrounded the fort on the land side was, however, withdrawn, as 
it cut off any supplies or assistance, and at the same time, occasionally 
brought down any of the Portuguese, who might expose themselves, a 

int of no small importance, as Philip well knew, with a garrison so 
small, as that in the fort. 

That they could not take the fort by means of their cannon was 
evident ; on the sea-side, it was for them impregnable ; their efforts must 
now be directed to the land. Krantz, after the native chiefs had dune 
speaking, advised that they should wait until dark, and then proceed 
to the attack in the following way: When the breeze set along shore, 
which it would do in the evening, he proposed that the men should 
prepare large bundles of dry Palmetto and cocoa-nut leaves; tha 
they should carry their bundles, and stack them against the pali- 
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sadoes to windward, and then set fire to them. They would thus burn 
down the a and gain an entrance into the outer fortification ; 
after which they could ascertain in what manner they should next 
proceed. This advice was too judicious not to be followed. All the 
men who had not matchlocks, were set to collect fagots; a large 
quantity of dry wood was soon got together, and before night they 
were ready for the second attack. 

The white dresses of the Ternates were laid aside, with nothing on 
them but their belts, and scimetars, and creezes, and blue under 
drawers, they silently crept up to the palisades, there deposited their 
fagots and then again returned, again to perform the same journey. 
As the breastwork of fagots increased, so did they more boldly walk 
up, until the pile was completed; they then, with a loud shout, fired 
it in several places. The flames mounted, the cannon of the fort 
roared, and many fell under the discharges of grape and handgrenade. 
But stifled by the smoke, which poured in volumes upon them, the 
people in the fort were soon compelled to quit the ramparts to avoid 
suffocation. The palisades were on fire, and the flames mounted in 
the air and swept over, and began to attack the factory and houses: 
No resistance was now offered, and the Ternates tore down the burning 
palisades, and forced their way into the intrenchment, and with their 
scimetars and creezes, put to death all who had been unfortunate not 
to take refuge in the citadel. These were chiefly native servants, whom 
the attack had surprised, and for whose lives the Portuguese seemed to 
care but little, for they paid no attention to their cries to lower the 
drawbridge, and admit them into the fort. 

The factory, built of stone, and all the other houses, were on fire, 
and the island was lighted up for miles. The smoke had cleared 
away, and the defences of the fort were now plainly visible in the broad 
glare of the flames. ‘If we had _ scaling-ladders,” cried Philip, 
‘the fort would be ours, there is not a soul on the ramparts.” 

‘‘ True, true,” replied Krantz; ‘ but even as it is, the factory walls 
will prove an advantageous post for us after the fire is extinguished ; if 
we occupy it we can prevent them showing themselves while the ladders 
are constructing. To-morrow night we may have them ready, and 
having first smoked the fort with a few more fagots, we may afterwards 
mount the walls, and carry the place.” 

‘‘ That will do,” replied Philip, as he walked away. He then joined 
the native chiefs, who were collected together outside of the intrench- 
ment, and communicated to them his plans. When he had made known 
his views and the chiefs had assented to them, Schrifter, who had come 
with the expedition unknown to Philip, made his appearance. 

‘* That won’t do; you'll never take that fort, Philip Vanderdecken. 
He! he!” cried Schrifter. 

Hardly had he said the words, when a tremendous explosion took 
place, and the air was filled with large stones, which flew and fell in 
every direction, killing and maiming hundreds. It was the factory 
which had blown up, for in its vaults there was a large quantity of gun- 
powder, to which the fire had communicated. 

‘* So ends that scheme, Mynheer Vanderdecken. He! he!’’ screamed 
Schrifter, ‘* you'll never take that fort.” 
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The loss of life arfd confusion caused by this unexpected result, oc- 
casioned a panic, and all the Ternate people fled down to the beach 
where their peroquas were lying. 

It was in vain that Philip and their chiefs attempted to rally them. Un- 
accustomed to the terrible effects of gunpowder in any large quantities, 
they believed that something supernatural had occurred, and many of 
them jumped into the peroquas and made sail, while the remainder 
were confused, trembling, and panting, huddled together, on the beach. 

‘** You'll never take that fort, Mynheer Vanderdecken,” screamed 
the well-known voice. 

Philip raised his sword to cleave the little man in two, but he let it 
fall again. ‘I fear he tells an unwelcome truth,” thought Philip; 
‘* why should I take his life for that?” 

Some few of the Ternate chiefs still kept up their courage, but the 
major part were as much alarmed as their people. After some consulta- 
tion, it was agreed that the army should remain where it was till the 
next morning, when they should finally decide what to do. 

When the day dawned, they perceived that the Portuguese fort, 
now that it was no longer surrounded by the other buildings, was more 
formidable than they had at first supposed. The ramparts were filled 
with men, and they were bringing cannon to bear on the Ternate 
forces. Philip had a consultation with Krantz, and both acknowledged, 
that with the present panic nothing more could be done. The chiefs 
were of the same opinion, and orders were given for the return of the 
expedition: indeed, the Ternate chiefs were fully satisfied with their 
success; they had destroyed the large fort, the factory, and all the 
Portuguese buildings, a small fortification, only was uninjured, 
that was built of stone, and inaccessible, and they knew that the 
report of what had been done, would be taken and acknowledged by 
the king asa great victory. The order was therefore given for em- 
barkation, and in two hours the whole fleet after a loss of about 
seven hundred men, was again on its way to Ternate.- Krantz 
and Philip this time embarked in the same peroqua, that they might 
have the pleasure of each other’s conversation. They had not, how- 
ever, sailed above three hours, when it fell calm, and, towards the 
evening, there was every prospect of bad weather. When the breeze 
again sprung up, it was from an adverse quarter, but these vessels steer 
so close to the wind, that this was disregarded : by midnight, however, 
the wind had increased to a gale, and before they were clear of the N.E. 
headland of Tidore, it blew a hurricane, and many were washed off ifito 
the sea from the different craft, and those who could not swim, sank, 
and were drowned. The sails were lowered, and the vessels lay at the 
mercy of the wind and waves, every sea washing over them. The fleet 
was drifting fast on the shore, and before morning dawned, the vessel 
in which were Philip and Krantz was among the rollers on the beach 
off the northern end of the island. In a short time she was dashed to 
pieces, and every one had to look out for himself. Philip and Krantz 
laid hold of one fragment, and were supported by it till they gained the 
shore, here they found about thirty more of their companions, who 
had suffered the same fate as themselves. When the day dawned 
they perceived that the major part of the fleet had weathered the point, 
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and that those who had not, would in all probability escape, as the win. 
had moderated. 
The Ternate people proposed, that as they were well armed they should, 
as soon as the weather moderated, launch some of the craft belonging 
to the islanders, and join the fleet; but Philip, who had been consult- 
ing with Krantz, considered this a good opportunity for ascertaining 
the fate of Amine. As the Portuguese could prove nothing against 
them, they could either deny that they had been among the assailants, 
or might plead that they had been forced to join them. At all risks 
Philip was determined to remain, and Krantz agreed to share his fate. 
And seeming to agree with them, they allowed the Ternate people to walk 
to the Tidore peroquas, and while they were launching them, Philip 
and Krantz fell back into the jungle and disappeared. The Portuguese 
had perceived the wreck of their enemies, and, irritated by the loss, 
they had ordered the people of the island to go out and capture all 
who were driven on shore. Now that they were no longer assailed 
the Tidore people obeyed them, and very soon fell in with Philip and 
Krantz, who had quietly sat down under the shade of a large tree, 
waiting the issue. They were led away to the fort, where they arrived 
by nightfall. They were ushered into the presence of the commandant, 
the same little man who had made love to Amine, and as they were 
dressed in Mussulman’s attire, he was about to order them to be hung, 
when Philip told him that they were Dutchmen, who had been wrecked, 
and forced by the King of Ternate to join his expedition ; that they had 
taken the earliest opportunity of escaping, was very evident, since 
those who had been thrown on shore with them had got off in the 
island boats, while they chose to remain. Whereupon the little Por- 
tuguese commandant, struck his sword firm down on the pavement 
of the ramparts, looked very big, and then ordered them to prison 
for further examination. 


Cuap. XXXI. 


‘** As every one descants upon the want of comfort in a prison, it 
is to be presumed that there are no comfortable ones. Certainly that to 
which Philip and Krantz were ushered, had any thing rather than the air 
of an agreeable residence. It was under the fort, with a very small 
aperture looking towards the sea, for light and air. It was very ho* 
and, moreover, destitute of all those little conveniences, which add so 
much to one’s happiness, in modern houses and hotels. In fact, i‘ 
consisted of four bare walls, and a stone floor, and that was all. 

Philip, who wished to make some inquiries relative to Amine, ad- 
dressed, in Portuguese, the soldier who brought them down. 

** My good friend, I beg your pardon—” 

“* I beg yours,” replied the soldier going out of the door, and locking 
them in, 

Philip leant gloomily against the wall; Krantz, more mercurial, 
walked up and down three steps each way and turn. 

**Do you know what I am thinking of?” observed Krantz, after a 
pause in his walk, ‘It’s very fortunate that (lowering his voice) we 
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have all our doubloons about us; if they don’t search us, we may yet 
get away by bribing.” 

“¢ And I was thinking,” rejoined Philip, ‘‘ that I would sooner be 
here than in company with that wretch Schrifter, whose sight is poison 

to me.” 
‘ “I did not much admire the appearance of the commandant, but I 
suppose we shall know more to-morrow.” 
ere they were interrupted by the turning of the key, and the en- 
trance of a soldier with a chatty of water, and a large dish of boiled 
rice. He was not the man who had brought them to the dungeon, and 
Philip accosted him. 

** You have had hard work within these last two days ?” 

** Yes, indeed ! signor.” 

‘‘ The natives forced us to join the expedition, and we escaped.” 

“‘ So I heard you say, signor.” 

“‘ They lost nearly a thousand men,” said Krantz. 

*“‘ Holy St. Francis! I am glad of it.” 

*‘ They will be careful how they attack Portuguese in a hurry,’I ex- 
pect,” rejoined Krantz. 

‘* T think so,” replied the soldier. 

“Did you lose many men?” ventured Philip, perceiving that the 
man was loquacious. 

‘* Not ten of our own people. In the Factory, there were abéut*a 
hundred of the natives, with some women and children; but that is of 
no consequence.” 

«* You had a young European woman here, I “understand,” said 
Philip with anxiety; ‘‘one who was wrecked in a vessel—was she 
among those who were lost?” 

‘* Young woman !—Holy St. Francis! Yes, now I recollect. Why, 
the fact is—” 

“Pedro!” called a voice from above; the man stopped, put his 
finger to his lips, went out, and locked the door. 

‘‘ Heaven give me patience!” cried Philip; ‘‘ but this is too trying.” 

‘« He will be down here again to-morrow morning,” observed Krantz. 

“‘ Yes! to-morrow morning; but what an endless time will suspense 
make of the intervening hours!” 

“‘ I feel for you,” replied Krantz; ‘* but what can be done? The 
hours must pass, though suspense draws them out into interminable 
years—but I hear footsteps.” 

Again the door was unlocked, and the first soldier made his appear- 
ance. ‘* Follow me—the commandant would speak with you.” 

This unexpected summons was cheerfully complied with by Philip 
and his companion. ‘They walked up the narrow stone steps, and at 
last found themselves in a small room, in presence of the commandant, 
with whom our readers have been already made acquainted. He was 
lolling on a small sofa, his long sword lay on the table before him, and 
two young native women were fanning him; one at his head, and 
the other at his feet. 

‘* Where did you get those dresses ?” was the first interrogatory. 

‘“‘ The natives, when they brought us prisoners from the island on 
which we had saved ourselves, took away our clothes, and gave us 
these as a present from their king.” 
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‘ 4: And engaged you to serve in their fleet, in the attack on this 
ort ?” 

‘‘ They forced us,” replied Krantz; “for, as there was no war be- 
tween our nations, we objected to this service; notwithstanding which, 
they put us on board, to make the common people believe that they 
were assisted by Europeans,” 

** How am I to know the truth of this ?” 

* You have our word in the first place, and our escape from them in 
the second.” 

** You belonged to a Dutch East-Indiaman. Are you officers or 
common seamen ?” 

Krantz, who considered that they were less likely to be detained if 
they concealed their rank on board, gave Philip a slight touch with his 
finger as he replied, 

be We are inferior officers; I was third mate, and this man was 
pilot.” 

“* And your captain—where is he?” 

‘¢ I—I cannot say, whether he is alive or dead.” 

‘** Had you no woman on board ?” 

** Yes! the captain had his wife.” 

‘«* What has become of her ?” 

‘‘ She is supposed to have “perished on a portion of the raft which 
broke adrift.” 

_“* Ha!” replied the commandant, who remained silent for some 
time. 

Philip looked at Krantz, as much as to say, ‘‘ Why all this subter- 
fuge ?” but Krantz gave him a sign to leave him to speak. 

‘* You say you don’t know whether your captain is alive or dead ?” 

“* 1 do.” 

‘< Now, suppose I was to give you your liberty, would you have an 
objection to sign a paper, stating his death, and swearing to the trut 
of it ?” 

Philip stared at the commandant, and then at Krantz. 

‘I see no objection, exactly; except that if it were sent home to 
Holland we might get into trouble. May I ask, signor commandant, 
why you wish for such a paper ?” 

‘* No!” roared the little man in a yoice like thunder; “ I will give 
no reason, but that I wish it, that is enough; take your choice, the 
dungeon, or liberty and a passage by the first vessel which calls,” 

‘I don’t doubt—in fact—]’m sure he must be dead by this time,” 
replied Krantz, drawing out the words in a musing manner, ‘‘ Com- 
mandant, will you give us till to-morrow morning to make our caleula- 
tions ?” 

‘* Yes! you may go.” 

« But not to the dungeon, commandant,” replied Krantz; ‘‘ we are 
not prisoners, certainly; and if you wish us to do you a favour, surely 
you will not ill-treat us?” . 

«By your own acknowledgment you have taken up arms against 
the most Christian king; however, you may remain at liberty for the 
night—to-morrow somioge, bel decide whether or no you are prisoners.” 

Philip and Krantz thanked the little commandant for his kindness, and 
then hastened away to the ramparts. It was now dark, and the moon 
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had not yet made her appearance, They sat there, on the parapet, 
enjoying the breeze, and feeling the delight of liberty, even after their 
short incarceration; but, near to them, soldiers were either standing or 
lying, and they spoke but in whispers, 

‘** What could he mean by requiring us to give a certificate of the 
captain’s death; and why did you answer as you did ?” 

‘‘ Philip Vanderdecken, that I have often thought of the fate of your 
beautiful wife, you may imagine; and when I heard that she was 
brought here, I then trembled for her, What must she appear, lovely 
as she is, when placed in comparison with the women of this country ? 
And that little commandant—is he not the very person who would be 
taken with her charms? I denied our condition, because I thought 
he would be more likely to allow us our liberty as humble individuals, 
than as captain and first mate; particularly as he suspects that we 
led on the Ternate people to the attack; and when he asked fora 
certificate of your death, I immediately imagined that he wanted it, in 
order to induce Amine to marry him. But where is she is the ques- 
tion? If we could only find out that soldier, we might gain some in- 
formation.” 

‘* Depend upon it, she is here,” replied Philip, clenching his hands. 

‘¢ T am inclined to think so,” said Krantz; ‘* that she is alive, I feel 
assured.” 


The conversation was continued until. the moon rose, and threw her 
beams over the tumbling waters. Philip and Krantz turned their faces 
towards the sea, and leant over the battlements in silence. After some 
time, their reveries were disturbed by a person coming up to them with 
a ‘‘ Buenos noctes, signor.” 

Krantz immediately recognised the Portuguese soldier, whose conver- 
sation with them had been interrupted. 

** Good night, my friend! we thank Heaven that you have no longer 
to turn the key upon us.” 

‘* Yes, I’m surprised |” replied the soldier in a low tone. ‘‘ Our com- 
mandant is fond of exercising his power: he rules here without appeal, 
I can tell you.” 

“‘ He is far away,” replied Krantz; ‘it is a lovely spot this to live 
in! How long have you been in this country ?” 

“* Now, thirteen years, signor, and I’m tired of it. I have a wife and 
children in Oporto—that is, | had—but whether they are alive or not, 
who can tell ?” 

‘¢ Do you not expect to return and see them ?”’ 

‘¢ Return—signor! no Portuguese soldier like me, ever returns, We 
are enlisted for five years, and we lay our bones here.” 

‘* That is hard indeed.” 

‘“‘ Hard, signor,” replied the soldier in a low whisper. ‘It is cruel 
and treacherous. I have often thought of putting the muzzle of my 
arquebuse to my head; but while there’s life, there’s hope.” 

“I pity you, my good fellow,” rejoined Krantz; “look you, I have 
two gold pieces left—take one; you may be able to send it home to 
your poor wife.” re 

‘“‘ And here is one of mine, too, my good fellow,” added Philip, 
putting another in his hand. : 

«“ Now may all the saints pone yous signors !” replied the soldier, 
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‘« for it is the first act of kindness shown to me for many years—not 
that my wife and children have much chance of ever receiving it.” 

‘** You were speaking about a young European woman when we were 
in the dungeon,” observed Krantz after a pause. 

** Yes, signor, she was a very beautiful creature. Our commandant 
was very much in love with her.” 

‘* Where is she now ?” 

*‘ She went away to Goa, in company with a priest who knew her. 
Father Mathias, a good old man; he gave me absolution when he 
was here.” 

‘“‘ Father Mathias!” exclaimed Philip; but a touch from Krantz 
checked him. 

‘* You say the commandant loved her !” 

‘¢Oh, yes; the little man was quite mad about her; and had it not 
been for the arrival of Father Mathias, he would never have let her go, 
that I’m sure of, although she was another man’s wife.” 

‘*Sailed for Goa, you said ?” 

‘¢ Yes, in a ship which called here. She must have been very glad 
to have got away, for our little commandant persecuted her all day long, 
and she evidently was grieving for her husband. Do youknow, signors, 
if her husband is alive?” 

‘** No, we do not; we have heard nothing of him.” 

‘* Well, if he is, I hope he will not come here; for should the com- 
mandant have him in his power, it would go hard with him. He is a 
man who sticks at nothing. He is a brave little fellow, ¢hat cannot be 
denied; but to get possession of that lady, he would remove all ob- 
stacles, at any risk—and a husband is a very serious one, signors. Well, 
signors,” continued the soldier, after a pause, ‘‘I had better not be 
seen here too long ; you may command me if you want any thing ; re- 
collect, my name is Pedro—good night to you, and a thousand thanks.” 
And the soldier walked away. 

** We have made one friend, at all events,” said Krantz, ‘“‘ and we 
have gained information of no little importance.” 

‘* Most important,” replied Philip. ‘* Amine then has sailed for Goa 
with Father Mathias. I feel that she is safe, and in good hands. He 
2 - excellent man, that Father Mathias—my mind is much re- 
ieved,”” 

‘* Yes; but recollect you are in the power of yourenemy. We must 
leave this as quick as we can—to-morrow we must sign the paper. It 
is of little consequence, as we shall probably be at Goa before it ar- 
rives ; and even if we are not, the news of your death would not occasion 
Amine to marry this little withered piece of mortality.” 

‘« That I feel assured of ; but it may cause her great suffering.” 

‘* Not worse than her present suspense, believe me, Philip; but it 
is useless canvassing the past—it must be done. I shall sign as 
Cornelius Richter, our third mate; you, as Jacob Vantreat—recollect 
that.” 

‘‘ Acreed,” replied Philip, who then turned away, as if willing to be 
left to his own thoughts. Krantz perceived it, and laid down under the 


embrasure, and was soon fast asleep. 


(To be continued.) 
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MORE LEAVES FROM MR. KEELEY’S JOURNAL, 


Niagara, Thursday, June 29th.—When one is at a celebrated spot, 
of course one goes through all the ceremonies of the locality. I should 
‘as soon think of going to Cheltenham or Leamington without drinking the 
waters, or to the sea-side without bathing in the sea, as of quitting Niagara 
without having passed “ behind the great falling sheet of water,” as the 
card (which is handed to you as a certificate of your having performed the 
feat) expresses it. By the way, while I am on this subject, I may as well 
say that the value of these certificates underwent considerable deteriora- 
tion in my estimation, when I found they were attainable, upon payment 
of a dollar, by persons who had not earned the enviable distinction of 
having “ passed behind the sheet,” but who remained high and dry 
on the rock, grinning at the costume of the peril-seeking adventurers, 
who brave the “ peltings of the pitiless” fall. The descent is made on 
the Canadian side; there is a house of refreshment, and a cabinet of 
minerals, and rooms wherein you change your own clothes for a suit 
which can take no harm; the clammy dampness of its lining as it 
clings to your skin, gives you a foreboding of the sprinkling you have 
to encounter; though certainly upon this occasion, my anticipations 
were considerably more than realized. The dress that you don for the 
exploit, consists of a jacket that buttons up close to the neck, trousers, 
frieze stockings, and thick shoes; the whole being crowned by a hat 
such as sailors call a nor’-wester, which has strings to fasten it under 
your chin, and which completes this highly picturesque costume. In 
the room in which I made my toilet, was a young fellow from Pits- 
burg, who, while he was also dressing for the scene, was endeavouring 
to persuade his father to accompany us. The old boy’s reply was 
rather ’tarnation shrewd. ‘* No, no, Tom,” said he, “it’s all mighty 
well for you, but I am old, and have no relish for these sort o’ things. 
After all, it’ll only be a thing to talk about, and I ain’t got long to stay 
here to talk about it; so you see, it doesn’t pay me for the risk.” 

When we left our room, we found our guides waiting for us, and my 
wife dressed to accompany us, in a costume that gave her a striking 
resemblance, in miniature, to those delicate creatures, well known at our 
watering-places, who live on the sea-side at the back, of bathing ma- 
chines, and half smother gasping children for the good of their healths ; 
varying their employment occasionally, by lugging a full-grown woman 
into the water and ducking her, and holding her under for such a 
healthy space of time, that nothing but the repeated gulps of salt water 
which she swallows every time she opens her mouth, prevents her 
shrieking out “ murder.” 

We started : our way lay along a shelf of rock—in many parts not 
two feet wide, with a fearful abyss below—the wind blew from a quar- 
ter which sent the spray upon us thickly: we had a guide to each per- 
son, but as we approached the roaring cataract, the sound of the human 
voice was lost in its thunder; so that, as well as we could see through 
the spray which beat in our faces, we had only to obey their telegraphic 
directions, To give some idea of one’s undergoings during the early 
part of this passage, I must venture on a familiar mode of illustration ; 
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for, as according to Sterne, the declaration of the English barber, that 
you might dip a peruke ‘in a pail of water,” would have been more 
eee mea and available, than the magniloquent assertion of the French 
riseur, that you might “ immerge it in the ocean ;” so I cannot better 
describe my personal endurance than by simply saying, it was that of a 
shower-bath for three minutes; and this will serve to convey to those 
who know what a shock of less than half a minute is, a pretty accurate 
notion of our enjoyment. The annoyance ceased as we passed be- 
hind the grand part of the Fall, and found our way by the green light 
conveyed to us through a watery prism from sixteen to twenty feet 
thick, for such is the depth of the water that pours itself over this part 
of the Falls. I kept my eye on my guide until we reached the end of 
all further possible progress, and stood on ‘‘ Termination Rock.” Then, 
for the first time, looking round for my wife, I discovered that neither 
she nor her guide were with us. Ina state of great alarm, I hurried 
back; and as I emerged from behind the Fall, was much relieved by 
seeing her in the distance, clambering along the narrow shelf of rock 
with her guide after her. The shower-bath had been too much for 
her: after enduring it till she could no longer breathe, she pulled her- 
self from her guide’s hand, and explored her way back by herself; 
thus undergoing considerably more real danger than if she had passed 
through with us—one slip of her foot and she was gone for ever: they 
gave her a ticket, however, ‘“ To certify that Mrs. Mary Ann Keeley 
had passed behind the great falling sheet of water to Termination Rock,” 
when in truth they should have written, “‘ That having achieved the only 
difficult part of the passage with the assistance of a guide, she had 
returned without one, to show her superiority to all such unnecessary 
attendance.” 

The usual variety of ‘ sights” are created in the neighbourhood of 
** The Falls,” to relieve the ennui of sated pleasure-seekers: objects are 
thrust into importance, which, but for their neighbourhood, would 
have remained quietly in their insignificance; but I suppose it is in 
sight-seeing as it is in trade; according to the doctrine of the commercial 
economists, wherever there is a demand there will be a supply: so 
here we have the “ Burning Spring,” the “‘ Mineral Spring,” the 
* Whirlpool,” the ‘‘ Devil’s Hole,” &c. &c. &c. 

In the afterngon we went to the ‘“‘ Burnine Sprine,’—“a stream 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which quickly ignites on the touch of a 
candle, and burns with a brilliant flame.” Our principal inducement 
to this visit was, that it took us along the bank of the river above the 
Falls, where the multitude of little Falls or ‘* Rapids,” as they are 
called, for nearly a mile above the cataract, seem to urge on the angry 
waters to their terrific leap. 

Near the site of the battle of Lundy’s Lane, by the village of Drum- 
mond’s-dale, mingled feelings of curiosity and interest led me into the 
grave-yard: three epitaphs, only, arrested my attention; they were 
those of military men who had fallen gallantly in their country’s ser- 
vice—a colonel and two lieutenants. The memory of the superior 
officer was preserved on stone; those of the humble subs on wood— 
now fast decaying. I copied the epitaphs; at this distance of time 
(indifferent as they may be to the general reader), they may meet the 
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eyé of some friend—some relative—or some companion of their early 
days, and awaken a feeling in their hearts that may afford them a me- 
lancholy pleasure. 
In stone, and in good preservation, was this short epitaph : 
“ Colonel Cecil Bisshopp, 
16th July, 1813, 
Died of wounds received at Black Rock.” 





In a remote nook, under a small hillock, covered with wild flowers : 
*¢ Lieut. Thomas Andrew, 6th regiment, 
who died in consequence of a wound he recéived when gallantly 
leading on his company before Fort Erie. Sept. 17th, 1814. 


Aged 26.” 





Poor youth ! 
The last memento was but just legible, and was mingling rapidly with 
the earth it was intended to commemorate : 
‘“¢ Sacred to the memory, 
Wm. Hemphill, Royal Scots, 
Who bravely fell in the memorable battle of Lundy’s Lane, 
25th July, 1814.” 





Ah! this is melancholy work ; let me turn to something more chéer- 
ing, and where the interests of humanity are ‘‘ looking up.” 

June 30th.—About eight miles down the river, and on the other 
(the American) side, is a settlement of Tuscarora Indians, As these 
people are under the care and superintendence of the ‘‘ American 
Board for Foreign Missions,” a part of them had settled down into 
trades and farming ; I felt curious to see how habits of civilization would 
sit upon the descendants of the wild hunters of North Carolina, from 
which State the Tuscaroras came, rather more than a century ago. We 
took coach, and crossing at the ferry, were driven about three miles 
along a most villanous up-hill road, until we came within sight of the 
village and its little chapel, when we alighted. The door of the chapel 
was On the latch only: and inferring from this, that our entrance would 
not be considered an intrusion, we walked in without ceremony. The 
benches were of plain deal wood, and all the appointments were on a 
scale of cleanly but strict economy. Beneath the pulpit was attached 
an affiche, which contained a few plain directions for the guidance of 
the people, and their behaviour in chapel hours. I think I have seen 
congregations of much higher pretensions than these poor simple 
Indians, which would have been greatly improved and benefited by an 
attention to the directions for propriety and decorum, which are given 
in the following 

“ RULES 
“¢ Given by the Chiefs, for the assembling of the Congregation and 
their behaviour during divine Service. 


‘1st. When the time appointed for public worship is come, let the 
people enter the church, and take their seats in a decent, grave, and 


reverent manner, 
‘2d. In the time of public worship, let all the people attend with 
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gravity and reverence, forbearing to read any thing except what the 
minister is preaching or citing; abstaining from all whisperings, from 
salutations of persons present or coming in, and from gazing about, 
sleeping, smiling, and all indecent behaviour.” 

As we left the chapel, I addressed a man whom I saw leaning over a 
little gate, reading a newspaper in the English language. He was 
dressed in corduroy trousers, striped waistcoat, and blue coat with 
metal buttons; he wore a common felt hat, and had suffered his black 
hair to be shortened and trimmed into the style of ‘‘ the man civilized ;” 
but his dusky skin, his high cheek-bone, his quick and restless eye, 
needed no interpreter to explain he was an Indian. 

“Good day, sir,” I said to him; for I had been told that these 
people had felt themselves annoyed sometimes with the eager curiosity 
of strangers, so I gave him a “sir,” and he returned my salutation 
very courteously. ‘* Good day, sir,—any news ?” 

““No,” he said in very fair English. ‘This is old newspaper— 


nothing here news for you, dare say. You stranger here?” 
** Yes,” I answered. 


“ What State?” 

“Tam not American,” J said, “I am an Englishman,” 

“English !—Hy! hy! hy !--My father told me, that great many 
years ago, long afore our people come to this place, one of his ances- 
tors was Englishman.” 

‘Indeed! then, if that’s the case, you and I may turn out to be 
cousins at a great distance.” 

He seemed to consider this an excellent joke, and laughed very 
heartily. I saw I was on a good footing with him, and improved it 
considerably by answering a number of questions which he asked me 
relative to England, and corroborating many facts about which his 
reading had made him competent to inquire. 

“« Are you happy here 2” I asked. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, in a drawling tone of indifference. ‘‘ Yes, very well. 
Hope this year harvest will be good—last year bad ; and of course, you 
know, like all the rest of the world, we feel the pressure of the times.”’ 

There was something irresistibly ludicrous in hearing a Tuscarora 
Indian assert with the most business-like air, that he felt ‘‘ the pressure 
of the times.” The words were at this time a cuckoo-note throughout 
the Union ; it was during the period of the suspension of specie pay- 
ment by the banks, and almost every man you met was suffering from 
the ‘* pressure of the times.” After a little more friendly conversation, 
in which my new acquaintance informed me in answer to my question, 
“Why the village seemed so silent and empty ?” that the people had 
gone to a meeting at the ‘‘ settlement,” about a mile and a half from 
the village, we parted. As we passed on towards our coach, we saw 
an Indian woman come from her little cottage into her neat paled-off 
garden, with a basket of clothes she had been washing. Things that 
under our noses at home are as familiar as household words, at such 
a distance and in such a place, from their very similarity are startling : 
think what an incongruons jumble it must create in the brain, to see 
an Indian woman of the Tuscarora tribe, dressed in a Manchester cot- 
ton print gown, hanging a Spitalfields silk handkerchief, washed with 
soap of Anglo-American manufacture on a line in her garden. 
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THE MAYOR OF HOLE-CUM-CORNER. 


A LEGEND. 





** Pure innocence hath never studied how 
To cloak offences.”—SuaksPEane. 


By Dovuctas Jerrotp, Esa. 


«‘ AND pray, sir, in what reign did this happen?” asked a modern 
master of the dramatic robes, when required to furnish dresses for the 
valorous Saint George and his companions. 

“* Reign !”’ echoed the master of the revels, with a laughing, wonder- 
ing look.—* Reign !” 

“Yes, sir: as it has ever been with mea point of reputation to at- 
tend to the minutest details of historical costume, 1 am desirous of 
learning the reign in which Saint George fought the dragon, in order 
that—you perceive, sir—fidelity in these matters—” 

‘¢ Let’s look at the rags,” interrupted the master of the forthcoming 
pageant; ‘‘and, ha! ha! never mind the reign !” 

We narrate this little anecdote, in the hope that it may serve at once 
as preface and apology to the legend we are about to recount—a legend 
to which we are totally unable to ascribe a date, and for which ques- 
tionable advantage we earnestly trust the reader cares no more tharf 
the master of the revels above cited, in the more important case of our 
national saint. The trials of Tobias, albeit unsung, unsaid, may be no 
Jess true than the victories of Saint George, who still slays his dragon 
on sovereigns and crown-pieces, and thereby affords to the least imagi- 
native of her majesty’s subjects a consolatory assurance, that he who 
possesses many records of his glory is, in proportion to the number pos- 
sessed, charmed from the assaults of many ills; whilst the trials of 
Tobias, though probably of high moral value, may not so unequivo- 
cally manifest their sterling worth. Notwithstanding this conviction, 
we are induced to bring our hero on the page, confessing that the time 
of his life and acts is equally uncertain as the date of the knight 
of fairy-land, and hoping to meet with readers to whom it is equally 
indifferent. 





Since Babylon is but a name—since jackals haunt where learned The- 
bans studied and disputed, it will hardly amaze the philosophic reader, 
when he shall learn that Hole-cum-Corner was once a flourishing town- 
ship, though there is not to be found any map of England, where even its 
site is indicated ; nor will the mind, disciplined by the contemplation 
of worldly mutability and its consequent injustice, refuse belief to the 
historical fact—too long unknown—that Banbury, at present, and for 
many years celebrated for its toothsome cakes, usurps the glory due 
to Hole-cum-Corner—the invention of those savoury delicacies 
making the rightful renown of the mayor of that most ancient human 
dwelling-place ; of the very mayor, succeeded by our hero, Tobias 
Aconite, maltster and ale-brewer. We have gleaned this golden news 
from original records, quite at the service of the reader; from docu- 
ments that prove how time, in its revolutions, confounds the little with 
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the great—robbing one to heap upon another—with cakes no less ca- 
pricious than with ase , soe 
When Hole-cum-Corner flourished, it was the glorious ambition of 
those enviable men elected to the chief place of the magistracy, to mark 
their mayoralty, either by some inestimable invention, or by the cor- 
rection of a crying abuse. Thus, every mayor put the impress of his 
genius on his twelvemonth’s rule; mayoralties being computed by the 
townsfolk of Hole-cum-Corner, not by dates, but by things. As 
thus : 
The Mayoralty of the Nutmeg-grater ! 
The Mayoralty of the Mere ne pa 
The Mayoralty of the Pottle-pots! 
The Mayoralty of the Ass’s Side-saddle! 
The Mayoralty of the Sucking-pigs ! 
The Mayoralty of the Cakes! 
AND , 
(which brings us to the Mayoralty of Tobias Aconite) 
The Mayoralty of the Stolen Gander } 


We will not even insinuate such an injustice upon the reader, as to 
suppose him incapable of rightly applying the abovenamed commo- 
dities or things. No; he at once perceives that the inhabitants of 
Hole-cum-Corner owed the origin of that most domestic and most 
genial instrument, the nutmeg-grater, to the intelligence of a posset- 

oving mayor—that the whipping-post was erected by a sterner, but no 
less public-spirited functionary—that the execrable crime of lessening 
the pottle-pot, was terribly avenged under another magistrate—and 
that the asses of Hole-cum-Corner, until the mayoralty of Roger Little- 
beau, in a lamentable state of darkness on the matter, were apprized 
of the sex of their load by the difference of the saddle, and thereb 
taught to gently amble, when otherwise they might have kicked. 
ee had been long on the advatice, the price sent up by the 
unprincipled machinations of certain boar-monopolists; but in the 
mayoralty of Savourpork, they were, by the unassisted energy of his 
character, reduced to the good old standard, it being thenceforth made 
an affair of the gallows to demand for a month-pig one farthing more 
than a groat. Of the mayoralty of the cakes, we have already spoken ; 
and with a brief expression of admiration of these men, we shall pro- 
ceed with our immediate history. 

We cannot, however, refrain from holding up as an example to all 
mayors present and to come, the worthy deeds of the Mayors of Hole- 
cum-Corner. They knew the true substance of glory, nor lost it for a 
shadow—a sound. Alack! what are the passing triumphs of the 
mayoralty revel ?—of what avail the blasting clarions—the caracolin 
steeds—the collar of SS—the sheriff’s chain—the gown of violet an 
minever? What is all this but stuff for an apprentice’s holiday—-an 
empty pageant, passing away like the triumphs of the Ceesars? A 
magnificence beginning at Westminster and ending at Guildhall? The 
memory of such things goes out and dies, even with the torches, leaving 
no fragrance behind. But the mayor who writes his history in the en- 
larged pottle-pot—who indissolubly links his name with a mihhio-sie for 
fourpence! the yearly magistrate who associates himself with cupboard- 
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comforts—his renown shall be heard at ten thousand hearths, when the 
fame of other mayors shall be voiceless—dumb as a dead trumpeter ! 
And now to the history of Tobias. 

Gaffer Nimmington, of Alderclump, stood charged before the Mayor 
with having — maliciously, and inhumanly carried off the gray 
gander of Farmer Dock, the said gander being of venerable age and sur- 
passing merits. There was no evidence agaiust the prisoner; but the 
accused having once stood in the pillory, and on two occasions having 
suffered the pain and ignominy of ublic whipping, there was, in the 
breast of Farmer Dock, not the chadow of a doubt of the guilt of the 
said Gaffer. 

_ Gaffer Nimmington raised his eyes, lifted his hands, and protested 
his innocence. He was not ashamed to confess the whippings, such 
discipline having done him a world of good——he was a reformed man, 
and would scorn to lay his finger on the ganders of his neighbours. 

Tobias, the Mayor, looking sternly at the prisoner, said, he feared 
that appearances were much against him. A whipped man must, to 
the end of the chapter, be a man suspected. 

Farmer Dock humbly yet earnestly prayed for a third scourging of 
the accused. 

The mayor, passing the tips of his four fingers along each eyebrow, 
remarked, that public morals cried loudly for an example. "e 
. ye a Gaffer Nimmington, falling on his knees, roared like any 

ull. 

The heart of Tobias was softened; and, with a humanity that enno- 
bled his office, he resolved, ere he passed sentence of the stocks and 
the beadle’s whip, to rigidly question the accused. Heaven forbid 
that he, the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, should hastily inflict wrong 
upon the innocent ! With these exalted thoughts, Tobias cleared his 
throat, and proceeded to examine the prisoner. He had been twice 
whipped ?—Twice ; but hoped he might claim the benefit conferred by 
such punishment. What was the use of whipping, if no good was to 
come of it? What were Gaffer’s means of livelihood ?—Very poor ; 
for he was lame of one hand, and was not quite recovered from the 
jaundice. Where had Gaffer passed the three last nights ?—One in a 
dry ditch, and two under a haystack ! 

**] never saw a Clearer case,” crowed forth the Mayor of Hole-cum- 
Corner. ‘If, my man, appearances are worth any thing, it is plain 
that you have stolen Dock’s gray gander.” 

‘Your worship wouldn’t whip a man upon appearance?” humbly 
questioned Gaffer. 

The impertinence of the query was too much for Tobias; and the 
Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, slapping his hand upon a volume of the 
statutes, cried with an oath, that “ with the greatest pleasure in life, he 
would !”” 

Whereupon, Gaffer Nimmington was handed over to the beadle, who 
straightway locked him in the stocks, and then proceeded to make every 
necessary arrangement for the supplementary punishment of whipping. 
The ceremony was appointed to take place at noon next day; and loud 
and many were the praises of the townsfolk, touching the wisdom and 
the stern sense of justice displayed by the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. 
He was, to them, the paragon of magistrates—a very Solomon in the 
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chair. With such a functionary, honest folks might go safely to sleep 
wet door on the latch : under his protecting wing, even geese were 
sa : 

The day of Gaffer’s whipping was a holiday throughout Hole-cum- 
Corner. The shops were closed, and men and women pranked them- 
selves in their best; 


“The babe leaped up in its mother’s arms;” 


and it was said, that the church bells, of their own accord, rang out a 
merry peal. All prepared themselves for a holiday, save and except 
Gaffer Nimmington. 

We have too much respect for the natural tenderness of our readers, 
to inflict upon them a description of the execution. We will not dilate 
upon the sinewy arm of the beadle—the shameless fortitude of the 
culprit—the elevated serenity of the mayor himself, and the general 
good-humour, enhanced by very many quips and jokes, of the at- 
tending mob. Let it suffice the reader to know that every thing passed 
off with the greatest satisfaction to all parties concerned, taking no ac- 
count of Gaffer. ) 

Justice had asserted her injured dignity—the proper sacrifice had 
been offered up to the popular idol—appearance ; when, to the annoy- 
ance of the mayor, the astonishment of the multitude, and the honour 
of the scourged Nimmington, farmer Dock’s gray gander suddenly 
nee as it was supposed, on its way home to its ancient dwelling- 
place. Whether love or business had caused its long absence from 
the farm-yard, was never rightly understood. It was, however, plain 
that Gaffer Nimmington had been precipitately whipped, and great was 
the common indignation against Mr. Mayor! 

Gaffer was immediately liberated, when, falling upon his knees, with 
a scowling look at Tobias, he muttered to the fiends, devoting the 
Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, the victim to that arch-demon, Appearance ! 
From that moment, as our future history will show, Tobias Aconite was 
a doomed man and a lost mayor. 





Soft, sweet, and balmy was the evening, when the Mayor of Hole- 
cum-Corner, feeling the meditative fit come on, walked forth into the 
fields. The air was fragrant with new-mown hay—the lark carolled in 
the sky—the west glowed with ten thousand glories—the hour, the 
scene was favourable to the sweetest emotions; and Tobias, seating 
himself in the midst of a haycock, looked about him with that deep 
tranquillity of heart, so rarely the fate of mayors to know, Now, his 
fingers played among the hay—now, they gently tapped his dexter leg 
—now, he whistled softly—and now there rose within him a thought of 
pastoral song. His heart was steeped—melted in the balm of evening ; 
not, at a most prosperous brewing, had he felt serener bliss, Forget- 
ting he was a mayor, he felt a love for all the world, In this delicious 
mood, he turned his head, and beheld within—say a span—of his left 
arm, a rustic maiden seated in the hay. She blushed, but stirred 
not. Here was a situation for the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner! At 
any other time, Tobias would have called to his immediate aid all the 
terrors of his official nature ; but there was enchantment in the place and 
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hour, and when Tobias should have stormed, he gently coughed. The 
maiden, with eyes downcast upon earth, sighed. “It is plain,” thought 
Tobias, ‘‘ that the damsel is a stranger, and knows me not;” and as 
this conviction of her ignorance came upon our hero, his face glowed, 
and his looks brightened. She knewhim not! To her he was not the 
Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner ; nor, such was his benign determination, 
would he suddenly confound her simplicity with the dread intelligence. 
For a time he would be merely a mortal—simply a man, and nought 
beyond. Inthat moment, Hole-cum-Corner was to all intents and pur- 
poses, without a mayor. Tobias looked around, above—listened; and 
then he cast his eyes upon the maid, and coughed a little louder than 
before. As he gazed, the maiden, never venturing to raise her looks, 
suddenly began to weep; then to wring her hands; and then, ere 
Tobias could draw his breath, with a shrill hysterical laugh, she fell 
into his open arms! This circumstance, for a man of Aconite’s 
dignity, was sufficiently distressing ; but it was rendered less to- 
lerable by another unfortunate occurrence,— it happened to be 
seen! Yes, crossing the distant stile, were two of the most sober 
denizens of Hole-cum-Corner—two discreet, two pattern men,— 
astounded at the appalling evidence of their own eyes. It was 
Tobias Aconite—it could be no other than the Mayor of Hole- 
cum-Corner! ‘Tobias attempted to rise, but suddenly felt as if ‘all’ 
his limbs were lead; he was about to chide the girl for the bold- 
ness of her bearing, but his tongue was cold as jelly. What spirit of 
mischief could have made him sit among the hay? His friends, with 
indignant strides, crossed the field, and in a twinkling, turned a hedge. 
Here was a dilemma! They would immediately trumpet the news 
through the streets of Hole-cum-Corner—the Mayor was a lost digni- 
tary. The vehemence of this feeling gave him speech and motion : 
with a loud oath, he jumped to his legs, and with more than official 
wrath, began to inquire, ‘“‘ why such a baggage had had the face to 
faint in the arms of a mayor?” This said, Tobias paused for a satis- 
factory reply; resolving, however, to oppose a breast of steel to the 
feminine weapons of the penitent. The damsel rose, and turning her 
face upon Tobias, in the exuberance of her animal spirits, skipped half- 
a-dozen times from the ground—snapped her fingers—whistled—and 
then, calling to her face a look that paralyzed poor Aconite, imme- 
diately slapped him on the shoulder, and without a word, took to her legs, 
Legs !—wings! She was gone—flown—vanished,—how and whither 
Tobias knew not. He stood bewildered—looked aghast—for, either he 
was in a day-dream, or the wench laughed and leered at him with 
the mouth and eyes of Gaffer Nimmington. 

After much pondering, Tobias felt that there was more in this: than 
could be readily divined, even by a Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. 
Thrusting his hands in his breeches-pockets, his hat pulled over his 
brow, his head somewhat inclined to his left shoulder, Tobias, in a 
deep study, wended his way homeward. Possibly, he had arrived at 
his threshold without further perturbation, had not his road lain by 
the barn of Farmer Dock: of this, however, he was at the time uncon- 
scious, but was speedily roused to the fact by a most vehement hissing. 
Looking about him, he saw the old gray gander, its neck crooked like 
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a serpent, its wings extended, and its eyes, to the startled conscience 
of Tobias, like sparks of flame, making at his legs. ‘* Possibly I was 
wrong to whip upon appearance!” Such was the thought that flashed 
through the brain of the Mayor, as, betaking himself to flight, he, with 

reat difficulty, distanced the angry bird. Then did the Mayor of 

ole-cum-Corner pause, and then, considering the meanness of his 
assailant, did blushes stain the face of Tobias Aconite, Wherefore 
blush, O silly Tobias? Greater men than the Mayor of Hole-cum- 
Corner, even before the hatching of the geese of the capitol, have been 
put to their legs by insolent ganders,—though time, plucking the assail- 
ants bare, hath in after season used their spoils to the glorification of 
the mighty hissed, Nathless, Tobias ran, 

The Mayor had determined to seek his own fireside ; but the gander 
having disturbed the current of his thoughts, sent him—and here a me- 
taphysician might tell us the why and the wherefore—to the public- 
house. The ‘“‘ Red Mug,” be it known, was the principal hostelry of 
Hole-cum-Corner. There was the arm-chair that—we know not for 
how many centuries—had received the demi-sacred person of the 
mayor for the year being. Tobias Aconite crossed the threshold of the 
‘‘ Red Mug,” and— 

Certain we are, if slander be a snake, it is a winged one; it flies as 
well as creeps, or it had never preceded the Mayor of Hole-cum- 
Corner to the alehouse. That it had outstripped him was made suffi- 
ciently plain by the looks of the hostess: she was wont to begin to 
simper and courtesy very low at the sound of the Mayor’s foot; and 
now, when Tobias stood revealed before her, she could hardly pull her 
lips into a smile, with difficulty kept her virtuous nose from that in- 
stinctive curl to which exceedingly good folks treat very naughty ones, 
and for courtesying, as she afterwards declared to her husband, ‘‘ she 
could no more do it than an elephant” (for at the time whereof we 
write, be it understood, elephants had not come to their joints), To- 
bias wisely suffered his sense of dignity to blind him to the frozen 
civility of the hostess, and passed on, Happy was it for Tobias that 
he did so; for thus, he saw not the two maids, the man and the boy, 
all peeping from several corners at the libertine Mayor. Strange! but 
Tobias might have entered the ‘* Red Mug” twenty times a day, and 
neither Prudence, nor Maude, nor Sampson, nor Bob, would have 
moved one of their most insignificant muscles to look at him; and yet 
within an hour had the Mayor become a curiosity, a marvel to stare and 
shudder at, 

‘* | always thought so well of him!” cried Maude. ‘I'd have been 
sworn for him!” exclaimed Prudence. ‘Such a downright steady 
one, I thought,” said Sampson; whilst Bob, with a grin, gave it as his 
opinion, ‘‘ that nobody was to be trusted after he !” 

How often does it happen that a man learns that he had a good 
name, only when he ceases to possess it! If a man would know what 
his friends thought of him, let it be given out that he is dead, or has 
unfortunately picked a pocket. Then mute opinion finds a tongue: 
he was the best of fellows, or, in the words of Bob, ‘ nobody is to be 
trusted after he,” 

Tobias took his appointed seat; many denizens of Hole-cum- 
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Corner were at their jugs; some tittered, some laughed outright, and 
one of the boldest begged to know of his worship what he thought of 
the crops ? 

** Crops?” cried Tobias, with feverish lips. 

** Yes, your worship, the hay they say is getting mighty for’ard.” 

Tobias called upon his dignity, but it came not to Nis aid, For 
half an hour he sat on thistles, and then, amidst a very shower of 
laughter, quitted the ‘Red Mug.” 

The next morning, and for days afterwards, wherever Tobias Aconite 
moved in the town of Hole-cum-Corner, he met no urchin that, grin- 
ning, carried not in his belt or cap a whisp of hay, 

The Mayor was a libertine—-a doomed man, 





Face it as he might, Tobias could not but feel that his reputation was 
lost in Hole-cum-Corner, In vain did he call to his aid the conscious- 
ness of his innocence—in vain, with new philosophy, did he strive to 
put aside appearance with a “ pish !”—appearance was against him, 
and he, the most virtuous of men, was held the most profligate of 
mayors. Rated at home—preached at when he went to church—even 





taken to task when on the bench, life was become to Tobias a misery- - 


and a load, 

‘* Woe is me!” cried the desolate Mayor, seated solitarily in his 
chimney-corner; for his dame, in a whirlwind of virtuous indignation, 
had quitted him—the wretch !—to solace herself over her husband’s in- 
firmities at the house of a gossip. ‘ Woe is me!” exclaimed Tobias, 
crossing his legs, and peering with deeper sadness among the burning 
coals. ‘* Woe is me!” cried Tobias for the third time, and as he spoke, 
a sharp peremptory knock was heard at the outer door, ‘*‘ Somebody 
for a warrant,” thought Tobias; ‘ or, perhaps—” 

Ere Tobias could shape to himself another guess, a stranger stood 
before him, shown to the presence of the Mayor by his handmaid, Con- 
stance. 

‘“‘ You have business with me?” asked the Mayor. 

‘‘ Right ! I have, old cock,” answered the stranger, at the same time 
relieving himself of an ample cloak, which, with a broad hat, he fami- 
liarly flung upon the table, and then seating himself opposite to Tobias, 
_ streked his chin, and with his eyes fixed upon the Mayor, treated him- 

self with a scarcely audible whistle. 

‘¢ He can’t be in the ale trade,” thought Tobias, uneasy at the odd 
composed demeanour of his visiter, and no less wondering at his mode of 
address; for the stranger uttered ‘‘ old cock,” with as much solemnity 
as if he had said, ‘* your holiness }” Bi sou 

The stranger remaining silent, Tobias again essayed an invitation to 
discourse, ‘‘ Will you draw nearer the fire?” asked the Mayor, with 
increasing trepidation, F 

The visiter cast a contemptuous look at Tobias, and exclaimed in hol- 
low, satirical tones, ** And do you call that a fire?” 

As he spoke, to mark his opinion of the embers, the stranger thrust 
his right leg into the midst of the blazing fagots, and again softly 
whistled, the flames creeping up his knee. 
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Tobias screamed, *‘ Good sir! your leg!” 

To this benevolent warning, the stranger calmly observed, ‘‘ How 
smacks the ale?” 

Tobias, with all his faults, was hospitable as Palemon ; hardly would 
he have closed his door against a mad dog. Hence, with a loud knock, 
he summoned Constance, who, instructed in the slightest household 
nods of her master, betook herself to the cellar. 

‘* A late time for fires,” remarked the visiter. 

‘It is rather late,” replied the confounded Tobias, his eye upon his 
visiter’s leg—the said leg becoming hot, red hot, as glowing iron,—** it is 
late, but the night was so extremely wet, that—” ae 

‘ Shocking weather for the hay,” said the stranger, again whistling, 
and throwing a look at Tobias, that, Mayor as he was, made him gasp 
again. At this moment, however, Constance entered with a large stone 
jug, crowned with the best ale, which she had happily placed upon the 
table, ere her eye fell upon the red-hot right leg of the visiter; for no 
sooner did she behold the horrid wonder, than she screamed, flung her 
apron over her eyes, and rushed from the spot, crying with a loud voice 
upon all the saints. ; oe. ° 

The visiter, filling a horn, tost it off, and gently smacking his lips, 
observed, ‘* Small—small—but pretty.” nw, : 

‘“* Pure as the light !” asseverated Tobias. ‘Are you in—” Tobias 
could not keep his eyes from the glowing leg of the stranger—* are you 
in the ale way ?” 

‘*T often do a little in that trade; but, I may say,” added the stran- 
ger with much gravity, ‘‘I may say, I am a general dealer.” 

‘* Dabble somewhat, perhaps, in the corn line ?” ventured Tobias. 

“A d—d deal—hem! I beg your pardon,” cried the visiter, a 
little confused at,his breach of good manners. “I do, decidedly ;” and 
here the stranger blandly smiled ; ‘ but T’ll give ye a toast !” 

Again Tobias glanced at his guest’s red-hot leg, and then taking 
courage from the sociality of his character, rose, and placing his open 
palms together, in the mildest voice, begged of his visiter to be permitted 
to ask of him a very little favour. 

‘* Certainly—with the greatest pleasure in the world,” was the con- 
sent of the stranger. ‘‘ What is it ?” 

‘“* Your leg—your right leg,” replied Tobias diffidently; “if you 
would only withdraw—” 

““To be sure—it is but just—will you oblige me by changing 
places?” Tobias immediately moved to the other side of the hearth, 
the stranger also crossing. ‘‘ And now, old fellow,” said the guest, 
affectionately addressing his left leg, ‘and now, it is your turn; 
saving this, he plunged his sinister limb into the fire, at the same time 
rubbing with his hand the right one, that sparkled as he rubbed it. 
Tobias looked aghast. ‘A little nasty rheumatism,” said the stranger, 
observing the wonderment of his host; ‘‘an excellent remedy. And 
now if you please,” and he filled, ‘‘ a toast.—Here’s the health of Gaffer 
Nimmington !” 

‘* Poor fellow !” said the Mayor, reflecting on his hasty judgment ; 
“still, matters were black against him. I did as any other mayor 
would do; and now, sir,” said Tobias, getting courage from his ale, 
** now, what may be your business with me ?” 
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‘¢ T want to sell you something,” said the stranger. 

“* What is it?” I don’t know that I want any thing, except—ex- 
cept—” 
we Ha! that’s it,” said the guest; ‘‘ that’s the very thing I come to 
‘* You’re not a pedler ?” asked Tobias. ‘*‘ No—you can’t be a pede 
er.” 

‘* Tcan let you have a small commodity, dog-cheap,” cried the stran- 
ger, winking significantly. 

‘¢ Where’s your pack ?” inquired the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. 

“‘T have it with me, though you do not see it. Let me see, it is 
now ot many thousand years since I first began to tramp about the 
world ?—” 

“* Years! Mercy upon me!” exclaimed Tobias; “ surely, sir, you 
mean days ?” 

‘“* Ay, very true! be it so—days. And take my word for’t, some 
pretty nick-nacks have 1 bartered—things that have made the owners 
glorious folks—and now, I come—come here, through wet and wind 
and cold—to offer you a thumping pennyworth.” 

‘* And what is the article?” asked Tobias, his curiosity excited by 
the earnestness of his visiter; ‘‘ tell me, what is it you would sell me?” 

** A bit of good, stout, serviceable seeming,” said the stranger. 4 

‘“¢ Seeming /” cried the Mayor. 

‘¢ Seeming,” echoed his guest; ‘‘ a superfine cloak, trimmed with 
ermine that shall never speck ; guarded with gold that shall not tarnish 
—a thing of such fine yet tough web, that you shall go in it through all 
the thorny places of the world, yet shall it not tear—shall it not fray 
—a beautiful, yea, a magnificent cloak ! Will ye barter ?” 

‘‘T am but a simple mayor,” said Tobias; his fancy roused by the 
glowing words of the stranger, ‘‘ and fear I may not purchase such 
bravery. Alack! what should I do with it?” 

‘‘ What will ye do without it?’ cried the stranger. ‘‘ Tush! you 
must have it.” 

‘‘ Have you sold many such ?” asked Tobias, feeling a yearning for 
the cloak. ‘ What’s the price?” 

‘* A trifle—and for that I’ll give ye good long credit,” answered the 
visiter. 

“Take another horn,” exclaimed Tobias, and he poured the ale. 
—‘‘ By the rood, thou hast a heart of gold! And is there, in good faith, 
such virtue in the cloak, as thou dost speak of ?” 

‘¢ The cloak hath served tyrants, traitors, muckworms, courtezans, 
drunkards, intriguers, bigots—”’ 

‘“‘ Hallo! hallo! Stop,” cried Tobias, astonished at the catalogue. 

‘* And they have walked in it,” continued the visiter, heedless of the 
Mayor, “ outside benefactors, patriots, philanthropists, prudes, hermits, 
sanctified good people, saints on earth.” 

“¢ And all by the cloak ?” asked the rapt Tobias. 

‘« All by the cloak,” answered the stranger, who taking from his 
pocket a little book, looked blithely in the face of the Mayor of Hole- 
cum-Corner, and said—‘‘ Come, write me down an order.” 

‘‘There’s hardly room,” observed Tobias, turning over the leaves 
which, in truth, were filled to the edges with no mean names. 
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“« There,” cried the stranger, laying the end of his finger on a blank 
place; ‘* write it there.” 

** My wife won’t know me in it !” exclaimed Tobias, already enjoying 
the triumph of the cloak. 

** Had you but worn it in the hay-field,” observed the visiter, “ you 
still had been the pradent, moral Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner.” 

Tobias held the pen between his thumb and finger; in another in- 
stant his name had been in the book, when his good genius, the spirit 
of thrift, twitched him by the elbow, and he laid down the pen, and 
uttering an old saw touching the usefulness of short reckonings, said, 
** So far, so well; ‘tis a pretty cloak thou dost talk of—but one word 
yet, what am I to pay thee for it ?” 

** The cloak shall last thee as long as thou dost live; ay, till thou 
dost don thy shroud,” said the stranger, evading a direct answer to the 
prudent query of Tobias. 

*“« An excellent cloak,” assented the Mayor; ‘‘ but how much? Nay, 
man, how much ?” 

** Let the bargain stand thus,” said the trader. ‘I'll find thee in a 
cloak, under which thou shalt walk the earth; yea, as the very pink of 
men—-a sober, honest, virtuous, noble-hearted mayor and ale-brewer : 
I'll find thee in this’garment, until thy carcass be coffined, and thy 
grave be dug, and then—” 

‘* What then?” asked Tobias, turning pale, and trembling. 

‘“* Why then, in payment.of my cloak, I’ll take thyself.” 

“Pil - d—d if I have-the cloak,” roared Tobias. 

‘« Exactly so,” remarked the stranger. 7 

“That is paying,@ pretty penny for appearance,” said the Mayor. 
** Get out of my house!” and the indignant Tobias rose, and seizing a 


stool, flourished it before the unmoved face of the cloak-merchant.- 


‘¢ Get out of my house!” 

“* Thou wilt buy the cloak,” said the stranger coolly, and he rose to 
depart—*“ for appearance.” tei: 

**Curse appearance!” cried Tobias, in the new stréngth of his 
virtue ; ‘‘ an honest man defies it,” me 


* Trust me, friend,” replied the trader, wrapping himself in his gar-" 


ment, and putting on his hat—‘‘.trust me, thou wilt have a valorous 
heart to live against appearance—nay, I know thou wilt have the 
cloak.” So saying, the stranger roe and Tobias, perplexed and 
over-wrought by the condition of his visiter,—for his red-hot legs, his 
peculiar style of barter, unerringly revealed the Devil,—sank upon his 
Joint-stool—speechless and despairing. Was he, then, to be the victim 
of appearances? Was he, an elec well-meaning mayor, to stand in 
the chronicles of Hole-cum-Corner, a profligate and wretch? It wasa 
hard fate for a worthy man; and yet, thought Tobias, it is better to 
suffer innocently, keeping a good conscience, than to win a false reputa- 
tion by outside virtues, when all is rascal within. Such was the noble 
resolution of Tobias; and so strengthened, he gulped another draught 
of ale, and vehemently slapping his knee, cried, ‘‘ I will not have the 
cloak !” 

Excellent, high-minded Tobias! Champion of truth, against ap- 
pearance, worthy Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner ! 
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Gentle reader, never parley with the Devil. Though you treat him 
with the coldest politeness, though entering your homestead, (and where 
will he not sometimes look in?) you suffer him, only for a few mo- 
ments, to take a seat and “rest his weary shanks,”—depend upon it he 
will leave traces of his visit. On the + following the appearance of 
the cloak-merchant, the house of Tobias was thronged with the gossi 
of the town, brought thither by the odd reports of Constance, the 
maid, who had sworn to the red-hot legs of the stranger, as further 
corroborated by the burnt prints of his feet in the oak flooring. There 
they were, sure enough! And for many score years, there was a pro- 
verb in Hole-cum-Corner, that he who drank with the Devil, would have 
the footsteps of the fiend at his fireside. It was sufficiently plain from 
these supernatural foot-prints, that Tobias had sold himself. He who 
had resolutely held a joint-stool at the fiend’s head, was, by one award, 
acknowledged the bondman of Satan! Could it be otherwise—were 
not appearances against him ? 

Days elapsed, and Tobias saw himself shunned by all men; he was 
still a mayor, it is true; but he was no longer considered a Christian. 
All the townsfolk passed him, and no man bowed—no maiden dropped 
the customary salute. ‘‘ Better be in my grave!” thought Tobias 
Aconite, EG 

The church clock—struck ten as, one morning, Tobias turned a 
corner into the~principal street of his ‘* own romantic town.” It 
was strange, people no longer stared at him, as, since the adventure 
in the hay-field, they had constantly done; there was no winking 
one to the other—no pointing—no suppressed laughter; he walked, 
it is true, ungreeted by any tokens of respect, yet exempt from 
the scornful salutations, the sneers, that had too long vexed him. ‘** My 
good name begins to triumph!” thought Tobias. ‘ Yes, he is a poor 
man, and a poor mayor who cannot live down appearance; I knew my 


victory would come—and now, even now, it is upon me!” 


Such were the flattering thoughts of Tobias as he proceeded up the 
street, when about mid-way he saw a crowd collected—an enormous 
crowd, considering the population of Hole-cum-Corner; and saw people 
hurrying to and fro, taking no note whatever of him, whose function, 
as he considered it, was to be present at every trial. ‘* What can be 
the matter?” thought Tobias, quickening his pace towards the mob. 

‘“‘ A swine !” exclaimed a woman coming from the crowd ; ‘‘ a hog’s 
a lord to he!” ! 

‘* Poor creetur!” sighed a second, ‘‘ she must have a nice time of it 
with such a bargain.” 

‘‘ If he was mine,” cried a third, ‘‘ I'd sweeten his toast and ale for 
him, I warrant.” 

‘¢ Well, it is too early in the morning,” remarked a chubby-faced shop- 
keeper, standing at his door ; ‘‘ besides, any respectable man would, in 
such a state, have staid at home.” 

‘¢ He’ll be the eternal shame and ruin of Hole-cum-Corner,” cried a 
neighbour tradesman ; who was proceeding in his prophecy, when he 
was interrupted by a couple of stout fellows, come from the mob, to 
the loan of a shutter, resolutely refused by the owner, on the groun 
that an honest man’s shutter was too good to carry such a vagabond. 

All this Tobias heard and noted as he strode towards the crowd, At 
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length he pushes in the very thick of the mob, and beholds—oh ! 
wicked enchantment !—malignant conjuration !—Satanic spell, to rob a 
man and mayor of dearest fame! 

Tobias Aconite beholds—himself! His true similitude—his very 
image—his perfect identity! And how? in what condition is this fan- 
tastic image—his other self, begotten by Beelzebub! Alas! filthily 
drunk—lying in the highway, now raving, shouting, cursing—and now 
in maudlin tears and laughter, calling himself the prettiest of mayors, 
and begging any one of the company to favour him with a song. 

‘“‘If he is Tobias,” thought Aconite, ‘‘then who am I?” And then 
it flashed upon him, that no soul had noticed him—that he had passed 
like a shadow through the streets—a thing unseen, unthought of! He, 
his proper self, was then invisible ; and, oh! misery—he and his deeds 
were represented to the honest folks of Hole-cum-Corner, by the mass 
of drunkenness, shouting and wallowing before him. The heart of 
Tobias sank like a stone! 

‘* Will you buy the cloak, now ?” cried a voice at the ear of Tobias, 
who, turning round, beheld the stranger with the red-hot legs. ‘* Will 
you buy now?” he repeated, pointing triumphantly to the false To- 
bias. 

Tobias stretched out his arm, and raised his voice to seize and pub- 
lish the tempter, but his hand grasped the air, his voice died in his 
throat; and the demon slowly moving from the crowd, winked at the 
wretched Mayor, and as Tobias thought, irreverently thrust his tongue 
in his cheek. ** The Lord help me!” replied Tobias. 

** Drink! drink ! ha! ha! drink! Hurrah! ye ragamuffins !” shouted 
the impostor Tobias in the road. 

** What a beast !” thought the true Mayor. 

‘‘Ha! ha! and am I nota pretty boy?” roared the counterfeit, as 
he suffered himself to be placed upon an ass, borrowed from Nick the 
sandman, to bear him home. He was no sooner secured upon the 
beast, and supported on each side, when the false Tobias burst into a 
song, all the rabble, the boys and girls shouting and hallooing chorus. 

And thus singing—thus shouting, did the procession move towards 
the mansion of the Mayor. 

‘** What will my wife say ?”’ mused the real Tobias, and a pleasant 
feeling of curiosity to mark the meeting of his helpmate and his repre- 
sentative, lightened the sad spirit of Aconite, who followed the mob, an 
outcast to his own dwelling. 

And at length the crowd paused before the Mayor’s door; in a trice, the 
counterfeit Tobias was lifted from the back of the ass, and roaring and 
bellowing, was borne into the house, and placed in the arm-chair— 
Dame Aconite and Constance her maid, speechless with rage and won- 
der at the infamy of their lord and master. The real Tobias, all 
invisible, took his place in a corner of the room, and as patiently as 
possible awaited the tempest. Dame Bridget seated herself a very few 
paces from him she conceived to be her drunken spouse. She spoke 
not; but her eyebrows were knit together—her teeth gnawed her under 
lip, and she rocked herself to and fro, at times smiling terribly. 

‘* It’s coming,” said the real Tobias. 

‘“* My love,” cried the forgery,— Bridget, isn’t she my own love ?” 
hiccupped the false mayor. 
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“* Aren’t you a beast ?” asked Dame Tobias; ‘a pretty beast !” 

‘‘He! he!” answered the counterfeit; and then, bending his eyes 
upon the dame, in a deep authoritative voice, he called—*‘ Bridget, a 
jug of ale.” 

“If it would poison ye, yes,” answered Dame Tobias, and still she 
frowned, still rocked. 

“* He’ll have it in a minute,” was the conviction of the true Tobias, 

“* Ale !” roared the false husband. 

** Beast !” screamed Dame Aconite; “ not if a drop would save ye 
from the fiend.” 

*Isn’t this dreadful—isn’t this shocking !” muttered the unreal To- 
bias, and then he burst into tears. 

“‘ Yes—cry—cry your eyes out, ye vile man, that ye mayn’t see 
what a brute ye are. Cry away!” exclaimed Dame Bridget. 

‘*’Twould melt a stone to do it,” said the visionary mayor; ‘ but it 
must be done.” And he rose to his feet, and staggering to a corner, took 
therefrom an ash-stick, about the thickness of a labourer’s thumb. 
*‘ It’s enough to break my heart,” he said, approaching the dame, and 
significantly cutting the air with the switch, ‘* but it must be done.” 

‘¢ And what must be done 2?” cried Dame Aconite, somewhat alarmed 
at the decision of her husband. 

‘* Wives that won’t fetch ale,” answered the impostor Tobias, ‘‘ must 
be taught the way to the cellar.” Saying this, the ruffian counterfeit 
seized the dame. , 

“« Why, you wouldn’t !” exclaimed the wife in astonishment; for she 
could not say another word in remonstrance, the false mayor—shame to 
manhood—laid the stick about the shoulders of weak and lovely 
woman, the said woman screaming more murders than, in this world 
of sin, had ever been committed; her cries taken up and assisted by 
the lungs of Constance, who, rushing to the door, called upon the 
townspeople of Hole-cum-Corner, to save the existence of the best of 
wives, and the tenderest of women: whilst they both screamed, the 
false Tobias beat, and the true Mayor, with a complacency that even 
astonished himself, sat in the corner. 

A few minutes, and the house was filled with indignant neighbours. 
Some ran to assist Dame Aconite, who fainted the very moment succour 
was at hand; but more surrounded the false Aconite, heaping upon 
his coward head every epithet of hatred, contempt, and scorn. 

‘* A pretty mayor to beat a woman !” 

‘* A wretch for whom hanging was too great a treat!” 

‘He might have got drunk, and no great harm done; but to beat 
his wife !” 

«Will you buy the cloak, now?” again asked the Devil of Tobias. 
“¢ Will you buy it now?” 

‘‘ She wanted her match,” mused the true Tobias, unconscious of the 
question. =" 
‘Will you buy the cloak now?” asked the Devil in a louder voice. 
“« Not this time,” replied the satisfied Mayor. 
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A profligate, a sot, and a coward; such was the character of the 
Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, a virtuous, temperate, and a tolerably 
tender husband. Strange temptations beset the spirit of Tobias. It 
was, indeed, a trying fate to be doomed to bear the ignominy of 
wicked deeds, when he was pure as snow; to face the looks of public 
contempt, and then to turn his eyes within, seeking for light in his own 
bosom. We will not disguise his fitful weakness. At times he had his 
misgivings; he almost thought it best to strike a bargain for the cloak, 
so frequently pressed upon him, and thus enveloping himself in the 
outside of virtuous appearances to obtain the sweet privilege of sinning 
in secret, Weeks passed on, and Tobias performed his functions as 
magistrate; but, alas! the glory of his office was departed. The 
homage paid to him was forced and sullen—he was no longer the 
oracle to his reverential fellow-townsmen, but uttered his decrees to 
deaf ears and turned-up noses. He had no consolation—none: yes, 
he had the approving voice of his own conscience ; and how it happened 
we know not, but of late his wife Dame Bridget had become as mild, 
as sweetly complying, as in her early days of budding love. Never, 
after the Reon of the day, did Tobias return to his home that he saw 
not a well-filled ale-jug waiting him on the table ! 

Time passed, and the fiend ceased to tempt Tobias; who, yearning 
for the former confidence of his fellow-citizens, pondered upon many 
schemes, whereby he might again possess their ancient love—their old 
familiar respect. He at length decided on the plan; he would give a 
banquet, a most magnificent feast to his equals of Hole-cum-Corner, 
and have an ox or two roasted for the vulgar. It was a foolish thought ; 
but Tobias really hoped to dine away his evil name—to drown his 
spotted reputation in a sea of drink. He had determined upon this 
hospitable act, when great news rang through the town of Hole-cum- 
Corner. A foreign prince, an awful Spaniard, in whose veins ran the 
very best blood royal, had arrived in Britain on business matrimonial. 
We have searched the pages of the chroniclers, but found not his name ; 
in the history of Hole-cum-Comer, he is simply yet impressively 
marked ‘the Spaniard.” 

Now the Hidalgo, proposing to behold all the commercial 
wonders of our wonderful land, could not, in his progress through 
the country, but visit the dolls’-eyes manufactory at Hole-cum- 
Corner. In the true spirit of English hospitality, all our manu- 
facturing secrets were laid open to him, nor could the men of Hole- 
cum-Corner be less complaisant than their fellow-Britons. Here was 
an opportunity for Tobias—a golden chance, not for the world itself to 
be lost. In brief, the Mayor summoned a meeting of the townsfolk, 
and with tears in his eyes begged that all little differences of opinion 
as to politics and morals might, for the time, be laid aside; that all 
bickerings might be forgotten, in the general endeavour to pay a hos- 

itable welcome to the arriving Spaniard. The address of Tobias had, 
it was plain some effect upon his prejudiced hearers, all anxious for the 
reputation of Hole-cum-Corner; but, when the Mayor concluded his 
speech with a promise to feast the whole town at his own private 
cost, the hall rang with acclamations, and there were at least twenty 
worthy souls who declared it to be their opinion that ‘‘ Toby Aconite 
was an honest man afterall.” — 
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The rest of that day did Tobias employ, airing himself in the streets 
of Hole-cum-Corner. It was so delicious to meet, as he was wont to meet, 
old friends; to return the smile, the bow, to exchange the merry 
— Again did Tobias feel himself the Mayor of Hole-cum- 

rner, 

The church bells rang in the happy day; shops were closed ; everyman, 
woman, and child in their best clothes, and with their blithest looks ; 
fifty maidens scattered roses in the path of the magnificent stranger, 
and a thousand voices rent the sky, at the first glimpse of his right 
royal beard. The Spaniard alighted at the Mansion-house, and 
though he spoke not a word of English, expressed himself enrap- 
tured with his reception. At which Tobias Aconite placed his 
hand upon his heart, and upon his honour declared that day 
to be the very happiest of his whole existence. The Spaniard 
and his followers having partaken of a slight repast of brawn, 
brown bread, and ale,—a public-spirited economical townsman calcu- 
lated that each man consumed a pound and a half of meat, a two- 
penny loaf, and two quarts of liquor,—were conducted by the Mayor 
and other authorities, to inspect the public works and buildings of 
Hole-cum-Corner. Thus, moving in slow procession down Prigapple- 
lane, the Spaniard was shown the stocks, at which curious instance of 
man’s ingenuity, he expressed his most intense delight. He was con- 
tinually heard to murmur as to himself, ‘‘ Great English! wonderful 


people!” a fact made known by the schoolmaster of Hole-cum-* ° 


Corner; who, in his childhood wrecked off Cadiz, had served ‘three 
years as turnspit in the most Holy Inquisition. Having duly inspected 
the stocks, the Spaniard was conducted two miles out of the town, to 
Hempseed Common, to view an antique gibbet, one of the highly- 
prized, most sacred, and most venerable institutions of Hole-cum- 
Corner. Here again he exclaimed “‘ Great English! wonderful people !” 
Returning to the town, the illustrious visiter was conducted to the 
cake-manufactory—(we have alluded to these cakes in an early part of 
this legend)—where was exhibited to him the whole process of cake- 
making, at which, as before, he declared himself sufficiently astonished, 
and biting a cake hot from the oven, again exclaimed, ‘‘ Great English ! 
wonderful people!” 

The royal Spaniard was, after this, shown over the vast establishment 
of Squint and Leer, inventors and makers of dolls’-eyes. Here a most 
gratifying surprise awaited the royal guest, for he was presented, not 
only with the freedom of the town, ina handsome pearl box, but with a 
document that enabled him to set up as a dolls’-eyes maker in any part 
of England ; a privilege which he declared to be the most flattering 
mark of mart od liberality, and national affection. He avowed that in 
the whole course of his life he would never look into the eyes of a doll, 
without thinking of the worthy people of Hole-cum-Corner. 

To return to Tobias. He had had his trials, but he was supremely 
happy that day. However, his crowning triumph was at hand. One 
o’clock, the dinner-hour, was fast approaching, and then he would 
usher the royal Spaniard to the banquet-room; there and then, he 
would so smile himself into the 7 aces of his most illustrious 
guest, that, should the Hidalgo wed the virgin queen—(by this, it would 
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seem that the time of the legend was that of Elizabeth, though we con- 
sider it to be much earlier)—he, Tobias, would have knighthood as a 
thing of course. The heart of the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner beat 
high as he preceded the Spaniard up the three steps of the Mansion- 
house. It was remarkable, that the illustrious guest, as he crossed the 
threshold, observed, that ‘‘ the weather was hot, but that probably it 
would be cooler in the evening.” This being translated to the Mayor, 
he bowed, and said he should like to see the face of that man who 
would dare to doubt it. Another moment, and the Spaniard would 
reach the dining-hall; he, however, stopped short, and as a particular 
favour requested that he might be permitted to wash his hands. 

The Spaniard retired, and for one minute, and only one, did Tobias 
quit his post, the door of an ante-room through which the magnificent 
foreigner must pass. The door opened—the Spaniard appeared,—but, 
oh, horror! there, bowing him along, was another Tobias—no doubt the 
self-same drunkard of the highway ; ; the knave who cudgelled 
Bridget ; the curse and libel of Aconite’s life. Again did Tobias feel 
that he was invisible, and thus he followed the crowd into the dining-hall, 
—the demon, the ghost of himself, smirking and bowing, and look- 
ing loftily around, doing the needful honours to the mighty foreigner. 

“Who shall tell the anguish at the heart of Tobias, as he saw his ac- 
cursed similitude take his station behind the chair of the Spaniard ; be- 
held him smiled upon by his guest, and at length, with gentle, courteous 
violence, forced into a seat beside him ? 

The dinner—would we could do fitting honour to the storks, cranes, 
swans, porpoises, and all the other delicacies of those primitive days— 
passed off with abounding content. Happiness glistened in the greasy 
face of many a denizen of Hole-cum-Corner ; and Tobias, invisible as he 
was, was tortured by the praises that fell from many a former enemy, 
made his foe by the Demon at the top of the table. ‘‘ Forget and for- 
give,” cried one townsman, as he tossed off hiscup; “ Tobias is a noble 
fellow, when all’s done.”—* His heart’s in the right place,” remarked 
another, ‘“‘for he has dined us like kings.” These were flattering 
words, yet were they daggers to Tobias, fearful of some new prank 
on the part of his diabolical representative—some infamous act that 
should again plunge him twenty fathom deep in obloquy. 

There was a pause; and though Tobias felt himself a shade, he 
sweated again as his demon likeness rose and begged to give a toast— 
the health of the Spaniard. This the false Tobias did in a speech of 
unwrinkled eloquence ; dwelt upon every known and unknown virtue 
of the princely guest, with such fervour, such passionate admiration, 
that the whole meeting were breathless with astonishment, and, the 
oration ended, more than one townsman declared the Mayor was not 
a man, butan angel. Now, indeed, the true mayor would have been too 
well reconciled to fortune, had the demon disappeared, and he could 
have asserted his own likeness. 

At this moment, a face turned from the table, and looking up at 
Tobias, asked in a low voice, ‘* Will you buy the cloak now 2?” 

‘* No! exclaimed the true Tobias, startled at his own voice; whilst 
shouts of “Silence!” rang through the hall. 

The Spaniard rose—stroked his beard, put his hand upon his heart, 
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said at least ten words, cast his eyes to the ceiling, and sat down 
again, amidst a torrent of applause. 

Still Tobias fixed his eyes upon his infernal resemblance, still he— 
oh! was there ever such villany—such inhospitable felony? Whilst 
the Spaniard was on his legs, the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner seated 
beside him, took up a knife, and severed a bright blue ribbon 
circling the Spaniard’s neck, a ribbon from which depended the Order 
of the Zebra, an order composed of richest diamonds, the stripes 
in rubies. Of this magnificept jewel did the demon-mayor possess 
himself, and, as.if nothing at all had happened, put it in his right- 
hand breeches-pocket ! 

Faithful Alonzo! Intrepid Ximenes! Stout-hearted Gonzago! 
Valorous Toboso! Ye, all chamberlains to the princely Spaniard, saw 
the felony, and without a word, drew your Ferraras, and fell upon the 
mayor. In an instant, the Order of the Zebra was snatched from the 
culprit’s pocket, and his guilt made manifest to the assembly ; where- 
upon some called for halters, whilst some insisted on a stake and 
hurdle. 

The false mayor was consigned to gaol, and the true Tobias hugged 
himself on his invisibility. 

The Spaniard took horse for London, as a particular favour requested 
the head and quarters of the Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner, which request 
was in the most handsome manner granted by the queen then reigning. 
Execution was done upon the Demon functionary. The real, invisible’ 
Tobias beheld the execution. As the culprit was led to the block, 
the old familiar voice of the tempter asked of the true Mayor, 

*¢ Will you buy the cloak now ?” 

Here was a dilemma! If Tobias refused, the Demon would vanish, 
and he be made to suffer for his crime. He paused ! 

* Will you buy the cloak now?” was repeated. 

“No,” answered the stout Tobias. He preferred the consciousness of 
innocence though stained with the odium of guilt, to the outside appear- 
ance of virtue with inner hypocrisy. ‘‘ No,” repeated Tobias, and he 
instantly expected the Demon to vanish. To his surprise, however, the 
false Tobias was beheaded, and most scrupulously quartered. 

From that moment, the tempter appeared not to Tobias, who clothed 
himself in weeds, put a scallop in his cap, and like a virtuous pilgrim, 
passed beyond the seas. 

A story ran that Gaffer Nimmington, the victim of Tobias, had sold 
himself to the fiend for revenge upon the Mayor, who, in his turn, was 
punished for his hasty sentence upon Gaffer—a sentence passed upon 
appearance ! 

Tobias died far, far away; yet, was it the faith of many generations, 
that, in the likeness of a gray gander, did their ancient Mayor watch 
over and protect the town of Hole-cum-Corner, 
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IS THERE AN UNBELIEVER! 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 


Is there an unbeliever ! 

One man who walks the earth 
And madly doubts that Providence 
Watch’d o’er him at his birth! 

He robs mankind for ever 
Of hope beyond the tomb ; 
What gives he as a recompence ?— 
The brute’s unhallow’d doom. 


In manhood’s loftiest hour, 
In health, and strength, and pride, 
Oh! lead his steps through alleys green, 
Where rills ’mid cowslips glide : 
Climb nature’s granite tower, 
Where man hath rarely trod : 
And will he then, in such a scene, 
Deny there isa God! 


Yes,—the proud heart will ever 
Prompt the false tongue’s reply ! 
An Omnipresent Providence 
Still madly he'll deny. 
But see the unbeliever 
Sinking in death’s decay ; 
And hear the cry of penitence ! 
He never learnt to pray! 
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THE PICKER AND PILER.*: 
By N. P. Wits, Esa. 


Tue nature of the strange incident I have to relate, forbids me to 
record either place or time, 

On one of the wildest nights in which I had ever been abroad, I 
drove my panting horses through a snow-drift breast-high, to the door 
of a small tavern in the Western country. The host turned out unwill- 
ingly at the knock of my whip-handle on the outer door, and, wading 
before the tired animals to the barn, which was nearly inaccessible 
from the banks of snow, he assisted me in getting off their frozen har- 
ness, and bestowing them safely forthe night. 

The “‘ bar-room”’ fire burnt brightly, and never was fire more welcome. 
Room was made for me by four or five rough men who sat silent 
around it; and with a keen comprehension of * pleasure after pain,” I 
took off my furs and moccasins, and stretched my cold-contracted limbs 
to the blaze. When, a few minutes after, a plate of cold salt-beef was 
brought me, with a corncake, and a mug of ‘‘ flip” hissing from the 
poker, it certainly would have been hard to convince me that I would 
whee on my coats and moccasins again to have ridden a mile to 

aradise. 


The faces of my new companions, which I had not found time to~ 


inspect very closely while my supper lasted, were fully revealed by the 
light of a pitch-pine knot, thrown on the hearth by the landlord; and 
their grim reserve and ferocity put me in mind, for the first time 
since I had entered the room, of my errand in that quarter of the 
country. 

The timber-tracts, which lie convenient to the rivers of the West, 
offer to the refugee and desperado of every description a resource from 
want, and (in their own opinion) from crime, which is seized upon by 
all at least who are willing to labour. 

The owners of the extensive forests destined to become so valuable, 
are mostly men of large speculation, living in cities, who, satisfied 
with the constant advance in the price of lumber, consider their pine- 
trees as liable to nothing but the laws of nature, and leave them un- 
fenced and unprotected, to increase in size and value till the soil be- 
neath them is wanted for culture. It is natural enough that solitary 
settlers, living in the neighbourhood of miles of apparently unclaimed 
land, should think seldom of the owner, and in time grow to the opinion 
of the Indian, that the Great Spirit gave the land, the air, and the 
water, to all his children, and they are free to all alike. Furnishing 
the requisite teams and implements, therefore, the inhabitants of these 
tracts collect a number of the stragglers through the country, and form- 
ing what is called a “‘ bee,” go into the nearest woods, and, for a month 
or more, work laboriously at selecting and felling the tallest and 
straightest pines. In their rude shanty at night, they have bread, pork, 
and whiskey, which hard labour makes sufficiently palatable ; and the 
time is passed merrily till the snow is right for sledging. The logs are 





* To pick and pile, in America, is to burn and clear forests. 
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then drawn to the waterside, rafts are formed, and the valuable lumber, 
for which they have paid nothing but their labour, is run to the cities 
for their common advantage. 

The only enemies of this class of men are the agents, who are some- 
times sent out in the winter to detect them in the act of felling or draw- 
ing off timber; and in the dark countenances around the fire, I read 
this as the interpretation of my own visit tothe woods. They soon 
brightened and grew talkative, when they discovered I was in search of 
hands to fell and burn, and make clearing for a farm; and after a talk 
of an hour or two, | was told in answer to my inquiries, that all the 
‘¢men people” in the country were busy ‘ lumbering for themselves,” 
unless it were , the “* Picker and Piler.” 

As these words were pronounced, a shrill neigh outside the door an- 
nounced the arrival of a new-comer. 

‘“‘ Talk of the devil—” said the man in a lower tone, and without 
finishing the proverb, he rose with a respect which he had not accorded 
to me, to make room for the Picker and Piler. 

A man of rather low stature entered ; turning to drive back his horse, 
who had nearly followed him in, I observed that the animal had neither 
saddle nor bridle. Shutting the door upon him without violence, he 
exchanged words with one or two of the men, and giving the landlord a 
small keg which he had brought, he pleaded haste for refusing the 
offered chair, and stood silent by the fire. His features were blackened 
. with smoke, but I could see that they were small and regular, and his 
voice, though it conveyed in its deliberate accents an indefinable reso- 
lution, was almost femininely soft and winning. 

‘‘ That stranger yonder has got a job for you,” said the landlord, as 
he gave him back the keg and received the money. 

Turning quickly upon me, he detected me in a very eager scrutiny 
of himself, and for a moment I was too much thrown off my guard to 
address him. 

‘* Is it you, sir?” he asked, after waiting a moment. 

“Yes; I have some work to be done hereabouts; but you seem in 
a hurry. Could you call here to-morrow ?” 

‘* ] may not be here again in a week.” 

** Do you live far from here ?” 

He smiled. 

“* T scarce know where I live; but I am burning a piece of wood a 
mile or two up the run, and if you would like a warmer bed than the 
landlord will give you—” 

That personage decided the question for me, by telling me in so 
many words that I had better go. His beds were all taken up, and my 
horses should be taken care of till my return. I saw that my presence 
had interrupted something, probably the formation of a ‘‘ bee ;” and, 
more willingly than I would have believed possible an hour before, I 
resumed my furs and wrappers, and declared that I was ready. The 
Picker and Piler had inspired me, I knew not why, with an involuntary 
respect and liking. 

‘It is a rough night, sir,” said he, as he shouldered a rifle he had 
left outside, and slung the keg by a leathern strap over the neck of his 
horse ; ‘* but I will soon show you a better climate. Come, sir, jump 
on!” 
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** And you?” I said inquisitively, as he held his horse by the mane 
for me to mount. It was a Canadian pony, scarce larger than a New- 
foundland dog. 

‘*‘ [am more used to the road, sir, and will walk. Come!” 

It was no time to stand upon etiquette, even if it had been possible 
to resist the strange tone of authority with which he spoke. So without 
more ado, I sprang upon the animal’s back, and holding on by the large 
tuft upon his withers, sutfered him passively to plunge through the 
drift after his master. 

Wondering at the readiness with which I had entered upon this 
equivocal adventure, but never for an instant losing confidence in my 
guide, I shut my eyes to the blinding cold, and accommodated my 
limbs as well as I could to the bare back and scrambling paces of the 
Canadian. The Picker and Piler strode on before, the pony following 
like a spaniel at his heels; and after a half-hour’s tramp, A which I 
had merely observed that we were rounding the base of a considerable 
hill, we turned short to the right, and were met by a column of smoke, 
which, lifting the moment after, disclosed the two slopes of a consider- 
able valley, enveloped in one sea of fire. A red, lurid cloud overhung it 
at the tops of the tallest trees, and far and wide above that spread a 
covering of black smoke, heaving upward in vast and billowy masses, 
and rolling away on every side into the darkness. 

We approached a pine of gigantic height, on fire to the very peak, 
not a branch left on the trunk, and its pitchy knots, distributed like 
the eyes of the lamprey, burning pure and steady amid the irregular 
flame. I had once or twice, with an instinctive wish to draw rein, 
pulled hard upon the tangled tuft in my hand, but master and horse 
kept on. This burning tree, however, was the first of a thousand, and 
as the pony turned his eyes away from the intense heat, to pass between 
it and a bare rock, I glanced into the glowing labyrinth beyond, and my 
faith gave way. I jumped from his back, and hailed the Picker and 
Piler, with a halloo scarcely audible amid the tumult of the crackling 
branches. 

My voice evidently did not reach his ear; but the pony, relieved from 
my weight, galloped to his side, and rubbed his muzzle against the 
unoccupied hand of his master. 

He turned back immediately. ‘‘I beg pardon,” he said; “I have 
that to think of just now which makes me forgetful. I am not surprised 
at your hesitation, but mount again, and trust the pony.” 

he animal turned rather unwillingly at his master’s bidding, and a 
little ashamed at having shown fear, while a horse would follow, I 
jumped again upon his back. 

‘‘ If you find the heat inconvenient, cover your face.” And with this 
laconic advice, the Picker and Piler turned on his heel, and once more 
strode away before us. 

Sheltering the sides of my face by holding up the corners of my 
wrapper with both hands, I abandoned myself to the horse. He over- 
took his master with a shuffling canter, and putting his nose as close to 
the ground as he could carry it without stumbling, followed closely at 
his heels. I observed, by the green logs lying immediately along our 

ath, that we were following an avenue of prostrate timber which had 
been felled before the wood was fired; but descending presently to the 
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left, we struck at once into the deep bed of a brook, and by the lifted 
head and slower gait of the pony, as well as my own easier respiration, 
I found that the hollow through which it ran contained a body of pure 
air, unreached by the swaying curtain of smoke, or the excessive heat of 
the fiery currents above. The pony now picked his way leisurely along 
the brook’s side, and while my lungs expanded with the relief of breath- 
ing a more temperate atmosphere, I raised myself from my stooping 
posture in a profuse perspiration, and, one by one, disembarrassed 
myself of my protections against the cold. 

I had lost sight for several minutes of the Picker and Piler, and 
presumed by the pony’s desultory movements that he was near the end 
of his journey, when rounding a shelvy point of rock, we stood sud- 
denly upon the brink of a slight waterfall, where the brook leaped four 
or five feet into a sunken dell, and after describing a half-circle on a 
rocky platform, resumed its onward course in the same direction as 
before. This curve of the brook, and the platform it enclosed, lay lower 
than the general level of the forest, and the air around and within it, 
it seemed to me, was as clear and genial as the summer noon. Over 
one side, from the rocky wall, a rude and temporary roof of pine slabs 
dropped upon a barricado of logs, forming a low hut; and before the 
entrance of this, at the moment of my appearance, stood a woman 
and a showily-dressed young man, both evidently confused at the sud- 
den apparition of the Picker and Piler, My eyes had scarce rested on 
_ the latter, when, from standing at his fullest height with his rifle raised 
as if to beat the other to the earth, he suddenly resumed his stooping 
and quiet mien, set his rifle against the rock, and came forward to give 
me his hand. 

‘* My daughter !” he said, more in the way of explanation than intro- 
duction ; and without taking further notice of the young man whose pre- 
sence seemed so unwelcome, he poured me a draught from the keg 
he had brought, pointed to the water falling close at my hand, and 
threw himself at length upon the ground. 

The face and general appearance of the young man now seated op- 

site me, offered no temptation for more than a single glance, and my 
whole attention was soon absorbed by the daughter of my singular host, 
who, crossing from the platform to the hut, divided her attention be- 
tween a haunch of venison roasting before a burning log of hickory, 
and the arrangement of a few most primitive implements for our 
coming supper. She was slight, like her father, in form, and as 
far as I had been able to distinguish his blackened features, resembled 
him in the general outline. But in the place of his thin and determined 
mouth, her lips were round and voluptuous, and though her eye looked 
as if it might wake, it expressed even in the presence of her moody 
father, a drowsy and soft indolence common enough to the Asiatics, 
but seldom seen in America. Her dress was coarse and careless, 
but she was beautiful with every possible disadvantage, and, whether 
married or not, evidently soon to become a mother, 

The venison was placed before us on the rock, and the young man, 
uninvited, and with rather an air of bravado, cut himself a steak from 
the haunch, and broiled it on the hickory coals, while the daughter kept 
as near him as her attention to her father’s wants would permit, but 
neither joined us in eating, nor encouraged my attempts at conversation. 
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The Picker and Piler ate in silence, leaving me to be my own carver; 
and finishing his repast with a deep draught from the keg which had 
been the means of our acquaintance, he sprang upon his feet and dis- 
appeared. 

‘*The wind has changed,” said the daughter, looking up at the 
smoke; ‘‘and he has gone to the western edge to start a new fire. It’s 
a fuil half-mile, and he'll be gone an hour.” 

This was said with a look at me, which was any thing but equivocal. 
I was de trop. I took up the rifle of the Picker and Piler, forgetting 
that there was probably nothing to shoot in a burning wood, and re- 
marking that I would have a look for a deer, jumped up the waterfall 
side, and was immediately hidden by the rocks. 

I had had no conception of the scene that lay around me. The na- 
tural cave or hollow of rock in which the hut lay imbosomed, was the 
centre of an area of perhaps an acre, which had been felled in the heart 
of the wood before it was set on fire. The forest encircled it with 
blazing columns, whose capitals were apparently lost in the sky, and 
curtains of smoke and flame, which flew as if lashed into ribands 
by a whirlwind. The grandeur, the violence, the intense brightness of 
the spectacle outran all imagination. The pines, on fire to the peak, 
and straight as arrows, seemed to resemble at one moment the confla- 
gration of an Eastern city, with innumerable minarets abandoned to the 
devouring element. At the next moment, the wind changing its direc- 
tion, swept out every vestige of smoke and extinguished every tongue 
of flame, and the tall trees, in clear and flameless ignition, standing par- 
rallel in thousands, resembled some blinding temple of the genii, whose 
columns of miraculous rubies, sparkling audibly, outshone the day. By 
single glances, my eye penetrated into aisles of blazing pillars, extend- 
ing far into the forest, and next instant, like a tremendous surge, alive 
with serpents of fire, the smoke and flame swept through it, and it 
seemed to me as if some glorious structure had been consumed in the 
passing of a thought. For a minute again, all would be still except 
the crackling of the fibres of the wood, and with the first stir of the 
wind, like a shower of flashing gems, the bright coals rained down the 
forest, and for a moment the earth glowed under the trees, as if its 
whole crust were alive with one bright ignition. 

With the pungency of the smoke and heat, and the variety and be- 
wilderment of the spectacle, I found my eyes and brain growing giddy. 
The brook ran cool below, and the heat had dried the leaves in the 
small clearing ; and with the abandonment of a man overcome with the 
sultriness of the summer, I lay down on the rivulet’s bank, and dipped 
my head and bathed my eyes in the running water. Close to its sur- 
face there was not a particle of smoke in the air, and exceedingly re- 
freshed with its temperate coolness, I lay for some time in luxurious 
ease, trying in vain to fancy the winter that howled without, Frost’ 
and cold were never more difficult to realize in Midsummer, though 
within a hundred rods probably, a sleeping man would freeze to death 
in an hour. 

‘I have a better bed for you in the shanty,” said the Picker and 
Piler, who had approached unheard in the noise of the fires, and sud- 


denly stood over me. 
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He took up his rifle, which I had laid against a prostrate log, and 
looked anxiously toward the descent to the hut. 

** I am little inclined for sleep,” I answered, ‘‘and perhaps you will 
give me an hour of conversation here. The scene is new to me.” 

“I have another guest to dispose of,” he answered; ‘‘ and we shall 
be more out of the smoke near the shanty.” 

I was not surprised, as I jumped upon the platform, to find him 
angrily separating his daughter and the stranger. The girl entered the 
hut, and with a decisive gesture, he pointed the young man to a 
‘‘shake-down” of straw in the remotest corner of the rocky en- 
closure. 

‘¢ With your leave, old gentleman,” said the intruder, after glancing 
at his intended place of repose, “I'll find a crib for myself.” And 
springing up the craggy rock opposite the door of the shanty, he ga- 
thered a slight heap of brush, and threw it into a hollow left in the 
earth by a tree, which, though full grown and green, had been borne 
to the earth and partly uprooted by the falling across it of an over- 
blown and gigantic pine. The earth and stones had followed the up- 
torn mass, forming a solid wall, from which, like struggling fingers 
stretching back in agony to the ground from which they had parted, a 
few rent and naked roots pointed into the cavity. The sequel will 
show why I am so particular in this description. 

‘* When peace was declared between England and this aren 6A 
. said the Picker and Piler (after an hour’s conversation, which had led 
insensibly to his own history), I was in command of a privateer. Not 
choosing to become a pirate, by continuing the cruise, I was set ashore 
in the West Indies by a crew in open mutiny. My property was all 
on board, and I was left a beggar. I had one child, a daughter, whose 
mother died in giving her birth. Having left a sufficient sum for her 
education in the hands of a brother of my own, under whose roof she 
had passed the first years of her life, I determined to retrieve my for- 
tunes before she or my friends should be made acquainted with my 
disaster. 

‘* Ten years passed over, and I was still a wanderer and a beggar. 

“1 determined to see my child, and came back, like one from the 
dead, to my brother’s door. He had forgotten me, and abused his 
trust. My daughter, then seventeen, and such as you see her here, 
was a drudge in the family of a stranger—ignorant and friendless. 
My heart turned against mankind with this last drop in a bitter cup, 
and, unfitted for quiet life, I looked around for some chance of des- 
perate adventure. But my daughter was the perpetual obstacle. What 
to do with her? She had neither the manners nor the education of a 
lady; and to leave her a servant, was impossible. I started with her 
for the West, with a vague design of joining some tribe of Indians, and 
chance and want have thrown me into the only mode of life on earth 
that could now be palatable to me.” 

‘* Ts it not lonely,” I asked, “ after your stirring adventures ?” 

“Lonely! If you knew the delight with which I live in the wilder- 
ness, with a circle of fire toshut out the world! The labour is hard, it 
is true, but I need it, to sleep and forget. There is no way else in 
which I could seclude my daughter, till lately she has been contented 
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too. We live a month together in one place—the centre, like this, of a 
burning wood. I can bear hardship, but I love a high temperature— 
the climate of the tropics, and I have it here. For weeks I forget that 
it is winter, tending my fires and living on the game I have stored up. 
There is a hollow, or a brook-bed, or a cave in every wood, where thre 
cool air, as here, sinks to the bottom, and there I can put up my shanty, 
secure from all intrusion, but such as [ bring upon myself.” 

The look he gave to the uprooted ash and the sleeper beneath it, 
made an apology for this last clause unnecessary. He thought not of 
me. 

‘‘Some months since,” continued the Picker and Piler, in a voice 
husky with suppressed feeling, ‘‘ I met the villain who sleeps yonder, 
accidentally, as I met you. He is the owner of this land. After en- 
gaging to clear and burn it, I invited him as I did yourself, from a mo- 
mentary fever for company which sometimes comes over the solitary, 
to go with me to the fallow I was clearing. He loitered in the neigh- 
bourhood awhile under pretext of hunting, and twice, on my return 
from the village, I found that my daughter had seen him. Time has 
betrayed the wrong he inflicted on me.” 

The voice of the agitated father sank almost to a whisper, as he 
pronounced the last few words; and rising from the rock on which we 
were sitting, he paced for a few minutes up and down the platform in 
silence. 

The reader must fill up from his own imagination the drama of 
which this is but the outline, for the Picker and Piler was not a man 
to be questioned, and I can tell but what I saw and heard. In the nar- 
ration of his story, he seemed recapitulating the prominent events for 
his own self converse, rather than attempting to tell to me, and it was 
hurried over as brokenly and briefly as 1 have put it down. Isat ina 
listening attitude after he had concluded, but he seemed to have 
unburdened his bosom sufficiently, and his lips were closed with stern 
compression. 

‘* You forget,” he said, after pacing awhile, ‘‘ that I offered you a 
place to sleep. The night wears fate. Stretch yourself on that straw 
with your cloak over you. Good night!” 

I Jay down and looked up at the smoke rolling heavily into the sky, 
till I slept. 

I enke, feeling chilled, for the rock sheltered me from the rays of 
the fire. I stepped out from the hollow. The fires were pale with the 
gray of the morning, and the sky was visible through the smoke. I 
looked around for a place to warm myself; the hickory log had 
smouldered out, but a fire had been kindled under the overblown pine, 
and its pitchy heart was now flaming with the steady brilliancy of a 
torch. 1 took up one of its broken branches, cracked it on my knee, 
and stirring up the coals below, soon sent up a merry blaze, which en- 
veloped the whole trunk. 

Turning my back to the increasing heat, I started; for, creeping 
towards me, with a look of eagerness for which I was at a loss to ac- 
count, came the Picker and Piler. 

‘‘Twice doomed!” he muttered between his teeth; ‘but not 
by me!” 

April.—vOL. LY. NO. CCXX, 21 
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He threw down a handful of pitch pine-knots, laid his axe against the 
burning tree, and with a branch of hemlock swept off the flame from 
the spot where the fire was eating through, as if to see how nearly it 
was divided. 

* I began to think him insane, for I could get no answer to my ques- 
tions, and when he spoke, it was half audibly and with his eyes turned 
from me, fixedly. I looked in the same direction, but could see 
nothing remarkable. The seducer slept soundly beneath his matted 
wall, and the rude door of the shanty was behind us. Leaving him to 
see phantoms in the air, as 1 thought, I turned my eyes to the drip of the 
waterfall, and was absorbed in memories of my own, when I saw the 
girl steal from the shanty, and with one bound overleap the rocky 
barrier of the platform. I laid my hand on the shoulder of my host and 
pointed after her, as with stealthy pace, looking back occasionally to the 
hut, where she evidently thought her father slept, she crept round 
towards her lover. 

** He dies!” cried the infuriated man; but as he jumped from me to 
seize his axe, the girl crouched out of sight, and my own first thought 
was to awake the sleeper. I made two bounds, and looked back, for I 
heard no footstep. 

‘Stand clear !’’ shouted a voice of almost supernatural shrillness, 
and as I caught sight of the Picker and Piler, standing enveloped in 
_ smoke upon the burning tree, with his axe high in air, the truth flashed 

on me. 

Down came the axe into the very heart of the pitchy flame, and, 
trembling with the tremendous stroke, the trunk slowly bent upwards 
from the fire. The Picker and Piler sprang clear, the overborne ash 
creaked and heaved, and with a sick giddiness in my eyes, I looked at 
the unwarned sleeper. 

One half of the dissevered pine fell to the earth, and the shock startled 
him from his sleep. A whole age seemed to me elapsing, while the other 
rose with the slow liftofthe ash. As it slid heavily away, the vigorous 
tree righted, like a giant springing to his feet. I saw the root pin the 
hand of the seducer to the earth—a struggle—a contortion—and the 
leafless and waving top of the recovered and upright tree rocked with 
its effort, and a long sharp cry had gone out echoing through the woods, 
and was still.—TI felt my brain reel, 

Blanched to a living paleness, the girl moved about in the sickly day- 
light, when I recovered; but the Picker and Piler, with a clearer brow 
than I had yet seen him wear, was kindling fires beneath the remnants 
of the pine, 
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THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS, 


" is a gentleman,” —SiaksPEAne,. 





BY GEORGE RAYMOND, ESQ. 


I «m better to day—considerably better; but my mistrust of absolute 
recovery is still the same, the disease under which I am labouring must 
ultimately destroy me. How much better do I feel by a visit from 
my friend Charles! His companionable qualities minister to my spirit 
a transient reinvigoration, in which I ever find the bodily frame partici- 
pates. Charles is really a feature in the drama of life, contributing little, 
perhaps, to the great business of the scene, which, mechanically, would 
go on as well without him; but his character bears with it an agreeable 
variety, by which, though the world itself may not be materially bene- 
fited, yet I undoubtedly am so. Though frequently a butt, he is 
always a hero; and in various instances his goodnatured blundering 
begets him as much applause, as though he were a positive wit. The 
anecdote which he has just related, though not of the first order, after 
his own way, and the hallucinations appertaining being equally at the 
claim of his respective parents as himself, occupy still a page in the 
social adventures of my friend, and the leaf last turned down indicates 
the following. 

In the course of the present week he had, accidentally, in this place, 
encountered a certain acquaintance, a gentleman with whom his father 
and himself had originally failen in, during their short stay at some one 
of our large mercantile cities, and in whose power it had been to con- 
fer on the W. family much useful attention and considerable gratifi- 
cation. This gentleman, though neither marvellously intelligent himself, 
nor deeply skilled in the mysteries of science or commercial strife, 
was still known to others who were so; and by his means, therefore, 
Mr. W. and my favourite friend Charles passed a fortnight in the 
city of --—, very much to their satisfaction. Unexpectedly delighted 
was each at their occurrence in Hastings, and after a hearty shake of 
recognition, Charles invited his companion to a dinner for the following 
day, at his father’s house. 

When I say recognition, I mean thereby of face, lineaments, and 
maniéere; but as to the name of the individual, my young friend 
confessed, much to his annoyance, that he had altogether forgotten it. 
He felt however assured, on relating the circumstance at his family 
conclave, one and all of them would immediately remind him of it, 
On reaching home, he described the pleasing apparition of his morn- 
ing ramble, and, true enough, every circumstance so well recollected by 
the son, had been equally treasured up by the worthy family-circle ; 
but on a declaration of his dilemma, his mother, with a ludicrous look 
of embarrassment, observed, ‘‘ This is indeed very untoward, for Sophia 
and myself are in the same predicament—we also have forgotten the 
gentleman’s name !” 

The family began now to find their situation becoming not a little 

rplexed ; and on the morrow, as the hour of six p. m. was approach- 
ing, with that rapidity which time usually chooses when he promises to 
bring evil along with him, the general uneasiness was by no means 
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abated. Every project was thought of, which might be likely to unravel 
the distressing mystery. The alphabet was first put into requisition ; 
‘‘ Atkins, Batskins, Catskins—Armstrong, Bachelor, Coxheath,”—all, 
all in vain. ‘* Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” were equally of no 
avail, and each experiment was “ a deed without a name.” 

Charles, however, stated a suggestion which might lead to their res- 
cue, which was to lay a special mandate on the footman to give due 
emphasis on announcing the name of each guest, at his introduction to 
the drawing-room; and this he further enforced by actually telling him 
the necessity for it. This arrangement tended in some degree to com- 
pose their minds, and they now only awaited the arrival of their 
company. In due time, the umber-clouded street-door shook again by 
the operation of the first knocking. Breathless was the silence in the 
drawing-room, and ‘‘ Mr. Cincinnatus Wharton” was announced in so 
altisonant a key, as to challenge some slight suffusion into the counte- 
nance of the young gentleman, as he made his way to the upper end of 
the apartment. But Cincinnatus Wharton was not the material which 
composed the interest of the moment. Again were the panels startled ; 
a second knocking—a third, quick upon its heels. ‘‘ Colonel and Mrs. 
Lomax !”—in they came. ‘ Mr. Pipkin !”-——and in glided Mr. Pipkin. 
Mr. Pipkin passed through a reduplication, and in a tone which might 
have entitled Davison to no Jess an office than that of toastmaster at 
Guildhall ; but neither Pipkin, nor the colonel, nor his lady, was the man. 
By this time, the whole party, with the exception of the tardy Unknown, 
were arrived. The interest grew warmer. Like Fabius, he gained 
mightily by delay; but the family began to entertain great hopes that 
their friend might have been afflicted in nowise dissimilarly with them- 
selves, and had either forgotten his invitation altogether, or had been 
providentially detained elsewhere. But another and a final rattling 
at the panels proclaimed him here. W., his wife, my young friend, 
and the fair Sophia, moved in a family knot in the direction of the 
door, making assurance doubly sure, by catching the full force of 
Davison’s announcement; when, whether suddenly unmanned by this 
family array, or paralyzed by overwrought anxiety, which oftentimes 
o’erleaps itself, it would be as difficult as immaterial to say, but in 
walked the substance of a man, to the phantom of a name! Tongue- 
tied was the entranced Davison, and ‘stuck in his throat!’ 
What was now to be done? What could now be done ? 

Fortunately, the fashion for general introductions had fallen into 
disuse, and this was something. Yet what was to be done? Some one 
present,—-Pipkin, for instance, so fond of going from place to place, and 
being considered a great diner out, might possibly be acquainted with 
him, and so accost him by name; and it might turn out, if the undis- 
covered were but a bit of an egotist, he would indulge in some narra- 
tion of ‘himself and times,” whereby his obnubilated patronymic 
might transpire to the fullest content. 

A thought worth a jewel suddenly invested Charles. ‘ Gentlemen 
not unfrequently have their names written in their hats; an initial will 
speak the rest ;—I’l] go into the hall and find it. Or, peradventure, he 
may have come in a great-coat, which, not very unlikely, may contain 
his card-case—I'll pick his pocket!" And away he ran out of the 
room, leaving his benighted parents to grope their way as well as they 
could, until the announcement for dinner, 
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Nothing, however, could be found to give any clue to this sphinx of a 
name. The hat disclosed only “‘ water proof,” at the bottom, and a 
cloak, containing a pair of that most useful of articles, golosshes, had 
been brought instead of a great-coat. ‘‘My usual and own peculiar 
luck !” mentally exclaimed Charles, when observing Davison support- 
ing the family tureen into the dining-parlour. ‘ I can’t tell how it was, 
sir,” mournfully said the man, “but the gentleman’s name got the 
better of me, and of Robert, too.” 

In the mean while, the master of the house was endeavouring to make 
light of the matter with the Prince of Darkness. He talked of London, 
of mutual acquaintances and past occurrences, hoping thereby the 
deeply-imbedded word, by some coincidence or other, would be rooted 
up and fully discovered. But no such thing-——** Oh! no, we never men- 
tion him!” and dinner was served. The Prince, under the delusion 
that the entertainment had been fixed for the special honour of his 
company, offered his arm to his amiable hostess, and the rest of the 
gentlemen with appropriation of partners, after a little amicable contest 
as to precedence, followed at length in a rush towards the parlour; an 
act altogether as clumsy as the first was ridiculous. 

The stranger was placed on Mrs. W.’s right-hand. They who fol- 
lowed dropped into their respective chairs. The unfolding of napkins, 
tinkling of glasses, and collision of soup-plates, which constitute the pre- 
liminary buzz of a dinner-party, took the field; and matters appeared 
at least to commence tolerably well. 

The Unconfessed had very gallantly taken on himself the severance 
of a Dover turbot, and passed on it the favour of his own especial ad- 
miration, when W., being desirous of making the polite apprehension 
that ** Mr. had gotten into a troublesome corner,” found him- 
self painfully curtailed of the bland address ; for not being in possession 
of his name, the intended civility could not be forthcoming. Yet it soon 
became necessary to say something, and directing therefore his voice to 
the upper end of the table, and fixing his eye steadfastly on his friend, 
said, ‘“‘ Shall I have the honour of helping you, sir, from my ragoo?” but, 
unfortunately, not having caught even a glance in return, no answer 
was the result. Conversation was, nevertheless, carried on, and the 
stranger, with an “‘ empressement” peculiar to some people, was whisper- 
ing a common stock of small talk into the ear of the lady, and de- 
claring the Madeira was of the rarest quality in a confidential manner, 
worthy a cause of a far softer interest. 

W. now made a second effort like the former. 

‘‘ A little wine, sir, after your trouble at the top of the table?” But 
Colonel Lomax, who, at that moment happened to look up, and who 
had hitherto been completely lost in thought, or rather lost for the 
want of it, replied, ‘‘ With great. pleasure !” He thereupon chose his 
wine, stooped his head, and raised his glass. 

The great Ignote now decidedly took the lead at table, and well sa- 
tistied with his single listener, Mr. Pipkin, by whose obsequious atten- 
tion he was sufficiently compensated for the total absence of it in the 
rest of the company, he at length established his exclusive privilege 
to every word that was uttered. 

Pipkin had a vague conjecture he had somewhere encountered his 
fellow’ guest on a former occasion—at some toxopholite meeting or 
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fancy fair; but not having the courage to put the question, the interest- 
ing fact was “‘ smothered in surmise.” 

As to the other division of the party, they were ambitious of being 
learned in no names, but those of transalpine wines—a learning, by the 
way, which altogether bothered their ambition, and held it rather a dis- 
tinction of caste to misname even an acquaintance, whom, had he been 
Peter, they would have called John. 

And now the Prince, bursting from the silken trammels of his hostess, 
into which he had once more fallen, and having rendered Pipkin happy 
for the rest of the evening, addressed himself somewhat abruptly to the 
master of the mansion, saying, 

‘I believe, Mr. W., you have a son who has just sailed for India ?” 

‘* Last month,” was the reply ; ‘‘ my youngest—Perceval.” 

‘Yes, I remember,”’ continued the former; ‘‘I was at Liverpool 
Pro the time. By the by, did he not go out in a ship named after my 
family ?” 

Poor W. staggered even in his chair, and putting the wing of a phea- 
sant, intended for the colonel’s lady, into his own plate, which already 
contained a sufficient portion of omelet sucré, stammered forth, ‘‘ Ye— 
yes—he did so—he did so.” 

Here a most involuntary burst of laughter from my young friend 
Charles caused the company to turn round, somewhat to the mortifica- 
. tion of Pipkin, who was never desirous of missing a joke. But Charles, 
having by no means the confusion of his father before his eyes, an- 
nounced to him in a measured whisper, ‘‘ Then his name, after all, is 
Agamemnon !” 

The illustrious Obscure, for an instant, was taken rather aback, and 
with a certain fixed direction of the eyes, and indescribable extension of 
nether lip, appeared to say, ‘‘ Surely, I have uttered something mightily 
ridiculous !” 

But our host resolving to acquire a lesson by this untoward * contre- 
tems,” and say as little as possible for the future, did not even venture 
to raise his head ; and, that he might have ample pretence for not doing | 
so, betook himself to the pheasant and sweet sauce, unconscious of fla- 
vour and involuntary in mastication. 

With great precaution, things went on tolerably well until the ladies 
were about to retire. Pipkin was hastening to the door, when the pro- 
pinquity of his wine-glass to the gros de Naples of Mrs. Lomax, ac- 
quired an acceleration by the movement, sex 4 placed it at once in the 
lady's lap; and having, on his sudden recoil of horror, fixed himself with 
no equivocal positiveness on the toe of his other neighbour, Cincinnatus 
Wharton, the confusion which attended the attempt of a double apo- 
logy, rendered perhaps the unfortunate aggressor more an object of 
merriment, than the sufferers of pity. 

And now our host having but little desire for the renewal of an 
attack in any wise similar to that last mentioned, and entertaining about 
as much affection for his guest of the visor, as a scalded cat for a family 
tea-kettle, instead of taking the post of honour just vacated by his 
lady, remained where he was at the lower end of the table, addressing 
himself wholly to Mr. Wharton and the Colonel. But the former, who 
had for some time past cast an eye of desire upon a certain schedule B 
borough, was far more inclined to indulge his thoughts on his mistress 
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aforesaid, though far away in Dorsetshire, and for the present in the 
embraces of a profligate anti-church rater, than to listen to his host, 
who, in his opinion, had sufficiently done all required of him, in the 
dinner he had given; and for the latter, the Colonel, he appeared not 
Only like his entertainer, disposed to forget others, but likewise himself, 


and had dropped off into a comfortable snooze, spite of the persevering 
attacks of the head of the W.s. 

Poor W., baffled in his attempt for directing his conversation in any 
particular quarter, with that senseless courage which frequently distin- 
guishes the coward, opened now with a volubility"on the whole rank 
and file of the party present, by pouring in an anecdote of some inte- 
rest, the facts having recently transpired on this immediate coast. It 
was the loss of a poor fisherman at sea—native of the place—much 
respected—leaving a wife to deplore his loss, with six children, and 
another expected some time about quarter-day. Our host, in his narra- 
tive, was both animated and impressive, painting the desolate condition 
of the marine family of seven in striking colours, and describing the 
turbulence of the night in question with the force of true eloquence. 
The Prince was duly invested with becoming pity—Cincinnatus was 
recalled from Dorsetshire—and the Colonel begged pardon for being so 


rude, 


late—fatherless—Dear me ! and the widow expecting within a few weeks 


to—dear me!” 


‘« Just so,” responded W.; ‘ and itis moreover one of those melan- 
choly facts by no means uncommon here.” 

‘* But has there been no assistance given—no subscription raised for 
the helpless ones?” demanded the other. 

“< Oh, yes,” was the reply; ‘a subscription was immediately set on 
foot, and many have contributed.” 

‘“‘ Then, my worthy friend, W.,” continued his august visiter, thrust- 
ing his hand into his pocket, and pulling out two sovereigns, ‘‘ may I 
request you will add my name to-morrow to the list already—you 
know I am off early in the morning—and Heaven send them further 
comfort !” 

What was the Agamemnon dilemma to this ! Unhappy W.! he wished 
heartily he had been a companion in that identical boat, and perished 
too. With his friend’s money already in his hand, he was the very pic- 


ture of despair. 
‘‘ Hadn’t you rather—wouldn’t it be better—” he was beginning ; 


‘‘ but no, no,” thought he, “‘ worse and worse will follow—I’ll hazard no 
more—disaster comes upon disaster—and yet, ‘ the worst remains be- 
hind!’ ” 

The great Obscure, with but little difficulty, held all this as the sud- 
den effect of his munificence, and took up, therefore, the general line of 
remark as his friend W. had left it, pouring in such a torrent of elo- 
quence on the great Christian duty of benevolence, that Pipkin modestly 
requested to be permitted a partaker in the delight of doing good, and a 
third sovereign was thereupon added. 

The cry of ‘‘ Land! land!” at sea, after a long voyage, is a most 
heartfelt sound, and so I apprehend is that of ‘‘ Reprieve!” within the 
narrow walls of a condemned cell; but I much question whether either 


‘‘ A mother and six children !’”” exclaimed the Nameless, ‘all deso- _ 
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of these could be a more welcome hearing than “ Coffee is waiting in the 
drawing-room !” to our despairing master. 

“« Coffee is waiting !” His countenance verily did brighten, and spring- 
ing on his feet with greater eagerness to be gone than quite befitted the 
giver of a feast, exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, a glass of Madeira round!” and 
thus firing his challenge into the covey of his friends, he felt himself 
once again on shore. The very transit from one place to another 
was a relief, and the whole party were presently restored to the draw- 
ing-room. 

With a little precaution, W. now calculated on getting through the 
residue of the night undisturbed. Certainly he took extreme pains to 
avoid his friend altogether, and, under the firm conviction of tutus ca- 
a“ occupied a corner in the room with the immovability of a plaster 

ivinity. 

The clock indicated ten—coffee had passed away—‘“‘ chasse” had 
followed, and the Prince, with his wonted ‘‘ empressement,” had just 
concluded a sly anecdote to Sophia, begging she would not erat his 
name as authority for the scandal, when sundry vehicles were heard 
rolling up to the door. “ Colonel Lomax’s carriage’ was presently 
announced; at the sound of which, the Colonel suddenly shook his 
head, as though the fibres of his nodding plume impeded his vision, 
and starting up, stood erect, as if he were about to undergo the cere- 
mony of admeasurement. His placid lady languidly whispered she 
was ready ; and while making her farewell, heard many regrets there- 
upon expressed, which, if they possessed half the sincerity of Pip- 
kin's delight, must indeed have been highly flattering to the lady. 

Soon after this ‘* division,’”’ Cincinnatus Wharton, of course, ‘‘ quitted 
the house,’ ’ leaving the honourable member, whose name we could 
not learn,” in possession of the chair. The sublime Obscure still lin- 
gered—a moration which failed not to raise some misgivings with 
certain parties—with all, in fact, now remaining, except the supple and 
re-encouraged Pipkin. 

But the dread Undiscovered now suddenly jumping up, and inter- 
rupting himself in the midst of an inquiry respecting the publication 
of the list of donations to the survivors in the county “ Mercury,” 
gently laid his hand on the bell-rope, and pulling it at the time 
he spoke, demanded if he might be permitted to ring for Davison; but 
the act having already been accomplished, might have precluded the 
necessity for “begging the aforenamed permission. The footman ap- 
peared; W. peeped from behind the damask hangings of the window, 
and my friend Charles exhibited a coolness which would have become 
a tactitian of far graver years than his own. 

‘* Pray, does it rain ? ” demanded the man of mystery. 

‘* Yes, sir, it pours.” 

“ Then, will you be so good as to inquire if my fly is at the door?” 

‘“‘ Your fly, sir?” 

‘“‘If you please—'tis a wet night, and I usually engage my own car- 
riage at these places. I protect myself, if possible, against all disap- 
pointments,’"—the greater part of which speech being ‘addressed to the 
fair Sophia, was also intended to imply, ‘I know you will think of 
me when I am gone.” 


‘* Your fly!” repeated the attendant, looking towards the great oc- 
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cult. ‘ His fly!” still continued he, turning in the direction of his 
master. 

“Idiot!” vociferated the enraged head of the W.’s, when springing 
on his feet, he sprang also to the door, and pushing the consterned 
Davison aside, plunged down the staircase, and passing the hall, spite 
of wind and weather, rushed uncovered into the street. Sure enough, 
a fly and driver were in attendance ; on perceiving which, W., in rapid 
accents, exclaimed, “ Flyman, my man! my good man—hark ye: 
you were erdered to be in waiting at this house by a certain hour ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,—half-past ten; and I'm somewheres about my time,” re- 
plied the man, deliberately drawing out his watch. 

“Good, good!” proceeded the other, “ punctual and right; but 
listen what was the name of the gentleman for whom you were to in- 
quire ?” 

Me The name of the gentleman !—what, the gentleman’s name who 
bid me come 2” 

‘‘ Yes, yes, I tell you!” 

‘<A tall gentleman, you mean, sir; rather pock-marked ?” 

‘¢ Cannot you answer me—what name did he give you?” 

-“ Why, sir, to say the truth, I didn’t pay much account to that, 
seeing he would be sure to know this here fly again, for he picked me 
out o’ the whole lot. But here’s my name, sir, and address, too,” con- 
tinued the driver, pulling from his great-coat a pocket-book of small 
printed cards, ‘*‘ White Lion Yard, sir, down by the bathing-rooms.” 

Ill-starred W.! He did not rave—no, he was past that ; but putting 
his hand to his forehead trickling with rain, and stamping in bitter ear- 
nest at every step, forced his way again into the house. Davison, who 
was still waiting in the hall as his disordered master entered, and seeing 
him turn into the dining-parlour, the door of which being as instanta- 
neously locked, presented himself once more at the drawing-room en- 
trance. 

‘“‘ Did you say my fly was waiting ?” he was again asked. 

‘¢ Yes, sir,” replied the man, with a slight exhibition of doggedness. 

‘‘ Your fly is waiting; but as to master, sir, he appears to have been 
taken—”’ 

«My father is subject to them,” opportunely interrupted Charles. 
‘¢ Attacks of dizziness, which at times are absolutely alarming.” 

‘‘ Not brought on by our meeting to-day?” was the hope of him 
whose name none could remember, and equally responded to by ‘‘ Pip- 
kin,” which no one could forget. 

But neither my young friend nor Sophia could here forbear a smile. 

‘* Perhaps, then, twas spe so,” said the Prince, apprehensively ; 
‘‘] see the motive of your silence—the fear of being thought a little 
too candid by me; but believe me, you don’t know me.” 

‘© Ah! indeed, do we believe you,” whispered his arch companion 
into the ear of her mother; ‘‘ but he will be better—quite well to-mor- 
row—a night’s rest will perfectly restore him,” 

«Then he shall enter on his repose immediately,” said the gracious 
Veiled; when, after indulging in certain gesticulate indications of de- 
parture, he made his obeisance to the lady of the mansion, and smiling 
an “ adieu!” to Sophia, which again appeared to imply, ‘I’m sure 
you'll think of me,” he took his leave. Pipkin, who had been through- 
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out the evening a dim impression of the same plate, received his cue, 
and in a retrograde movement disappeared likewise. 

“Tis all over at last!” exclaimed one of the family quartette, and 
each dropped with thankfulness into a seat. 

Three minutes had not elapsed, when ‘“‘le grotesque malheureux’ 
entered the apartment, W. himself. 

** Heaven be praised! this day of pleasure is at an end,” cried he; 


, 


- “and what a day has it been! If there be gratitude in man, I am 


prepared to show it now.” 

But Charles and his sister laughed with the most joyous freedom. 

‘*Come, come! you make too much of this affair,” observed the 
mamma. 

“Oh, no! I was upon thorns—writhing on stinging-nettles; I’m 
blistered from top to toe. And his money, too, a couple of sovereigns!” 

Here again the party laughed aloud, and so hearty was the peel, that 
no one had heard the door somewhat abruptly opened, until the elder 
gentleman turning about, to his horror discovered the Prince of Dark- 
ness standing in the middle of the apartment ! 

A faint scream burst from the ladies. W. was once more a plaster 
divinity, while I verily believe his son entertained the unfilial persuasion 
of the present being the richest portion of the feast. 

.** Not only alive, but merry, too, I perceive!” shouted the undis- 
mayed one. ‘‘ Well, well! I am glad to find it so; but indeed, ladies, 
I have to beg your forgiveness.” 

‘Go on, go on!” murmured W.; “let him proceed,” and he 
buried his face between his hands. 

‘I am returned only for au instant,” said he, “ with a request that 
my young friend here, in executing a slight commission for me to- 
morrow, will at the same time confer a considerable favour.” 

But no comment being offered, he proceeded. 

‘In my stroll yesterday, I accidentally went into a sale-room just by, 
and could not resist bidding for a very charming or-molu time-piece— 
the subject, Bacchus and Ariadne—worthy Cellini himself; ‘twas 
knocked down to me, and is to be packed for travelling by the auc- 
tioneer. Every thing is paid, but as I cannot conveniently carry it to- 
morrow with me, I have taken the liberty of saying that you, my friend 
Charles, would receive it. May I therefore beg you will do this, and 
see it properly addressed, that I may find it safely delivered on my 
return home from London? No, no! I'll not sit down again—’tis late 
~—-egad! I'd nearly forgotten my errand—now, don’t stir! good night, 
and farewell till we meet again! Happy dream, Miss Sophia !—adieu, 
adieu !” and again he departed. 

This second exit was by no means distinguished like the first, by the 
eruption of merriment. Matters had at length become serious, and Sophia 
began to apprehend that the joke might be carried too far with poor 
papa. Once more raising his head, he orem to question with the 
appalled usurper, ‘‘ Which of you have done this?” and throwing his 
eyes in the direction of the door, he shuddered even by the fireside. 

‘‘ Have courage, sir,” exclaimed Charles; “he is gone whence he 
came—has scented the morning air, and the ghost’s furlough is at an 
end,” 

‘*At an end!” interrupted his father. ‘‘ Misery has no end. 
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Children, my resolution is fixed. To-morrow, early, I am resolved 
to discover this legate of Erebus—confess the whole—appeal to his hu- 
manity—if the devil have one—create a proper trust for the money in 
my hand, take a new assignment of Bacchus and Ariadne; nor will I 
refuse, on assurance of his forgiveness, to receive in bond every molten 
deity in the Pagan Mythology.” 

And the morrow did arrive. The clock had already struck eight, 
when W. prepared for passing his threshold, with that artificial compo- 
sure which a man, who is about to fight a duel, flatters himself is most 
exemplary courage. At this moment, a loud single rap was heard at 
the yellow entrance, and Davison announced a waiter from the 
Hotel. Holding between the thumb and finger of his right-hand a 
small oblong piece of pasteboard, ‘‘ The gentleman,” said the mes- 
senger, ‘‘ who slept at our house lastnight and dined here yesterday, has 
left for London early this morning by the ‘ Taglioni,’ and desired me 
to bring you this card, sir, hoping that you may have found yourself 
better after a night’s rest.” 

W.., seizing the card, and gazing an instant upon it with straining eye- 
balls, exclaimed, ‘‘ Mr. John Puzzlethwait !” 














THE CAROL OF THE CORONATION. 


BY SIR LUMLEY SKEFFINGTON,. 


In flowery meads, the radiant rose 
Triumphant holds her station ; 

Nor can the fancy interpose 
More beautiful creation. 

The morning star, enthron’d in light, 
A glimpse of Heaven discovers ; 
Beams with a splendour mildly bright, 

And wakes ten thousand lovers. 


The rose, the star, we crown to-day, 
In one bless’d maid combining 

These, in Victoria, well portray 
Refinement still refining. 

Now talent, wisdom, genius, worth, 
In purity are given ; 

Such visitation to the earth, 
Anticipates her Heaven. 


These lines have hitherto been withheld from publication by the 
diffidence of their author. This, however, has been overcome by the 
solicitation of his friends, and all we can say is, ‘ better late than 


never.’ —Eb. 
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BOAR-HUNTING.* 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER, 


** Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood, 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves.’—Ruicuarp III. 


Tue blazing Indian sun was already high in the Heavens, and the 
reflected heat, from the scorched earth, was becoming painfully op- 
pressive, ere our three horsemen came in sight of the sequestered 
village, where they intended to halt for the day. The cool tank, near 
which it was situated, reflected brightly from its glassy surface, the 
struggling sunbeams which found their way through the dense grove of 
tamarind and Indian fig trees, by which it was overshadowed ; pro- 
mising to the wearied traveller the grateful luxuries of deep shade and 
a refreshing bath. The panting steeds, which, for the last hour, had 
been plodding along the deep sandy road, with drooping heads and 
languid steps, pricked their ears, expanded their wide nostrils, parched 
with heat and clogged with fine particles of sand; and, uttering a 
low neigh of satisfaction, started off at at a lively canter, towards the 
welcome halting-place. 

‘‘The Lord be thanked!” exclaimed the Doctor, throwing himself 
from the saddle the moment he entered the grove, and stretching his 
gaunt limbs at full length under the shade of a tamarind-tree. 

‘*The Lord be thanked! this day’s work is over, any how,” and 
pulling a flint and steel from his hunting-pouch, he struck a light, 
applied the tinder to a formidably large Trichinopoly cheroot, which 
he had already deposited in the corner of his mouth; pulled the peak 
of his cap well over his face, folded his arms on his chest, and, closing 
his eyes, abandoned himself to the full enjoyment of the narcotic weed. 
‘** Hech, sirs, but this is real luxury! Ye may talk o’ the luxury o’a 
cigar to warm your nose on a frosty night, or a merescham pipe of old 
canaster, to keep the fog out o’ a body’s lungs on a misty morning, but 
gie me a shady tree, and a good long Trinchinopoly, after a twenty 
miles march, in an Indian sun; that’s the real luxury—that’s the thing 
to soothe the tingling nerves, and check the boiling o’ the fevered 
blood, and fill a body’s head wi’ pleasant thoughts, and gar him feel as 
though he were in Paradise. Hech, sirs, it’s tine,— it’s just a perfect 
cordial—”’ 

‘fT am glad to see you looking so comfortable, my old boy,” said 
Mansfield, as he loosened his girths, and removed the bridle from the 
head of his smoking horse. ‘ I was afraid you would be completely 
knocked up, for it has been a long and a hot march, to say nothing of 
your adventure with the Panther; but, if we may judge by appear- 
ances, you seem to be in a fair way of recovering—” 

** Hoot fie! what for no?” grunted the Doctor, without unclosing 
his eyes. ‘I’m no’ just that far through yet—na, na, lad; it’s no’ the 
rattling cart that coups the soonest; there’s a heap o’ life in me yet, for 
a’ that’s come and gane. That brulzie I had with the elephant yester- 





* Continued from No. ccxviii., page 215. 
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day, has gart the banes rather in my skin a wee; and, as I telt you 
afore, I’m a trifle warped in the back; but I’m no going to coup the 
creels on you yet—na, na, I’m finely noo—I’m finely noo; that hot 
ride has done me a hantle o’ good, although I maun confess it wasna 
the pleasantest remedy in the world. O man, but them sheroots are 
prime tobaccy. Will ye try ane, Captain ?” 

‘* Not now, thank you,” replied Mansfield, as he busied himself in 
adjusting a halter round his horse’s neck, and fastened him to the 
stem of a tree. ‘* I must rub down poor little Challenger first, for he is 
steaming with heat, and I would not have him get a stroke of the land- 
wind for ten times his value. No, my beauty, I should never be able 
to mount myself so well again,” continued Mansfield, patting affec- 
tionately the arched neck of the beautiful creature, whose fleetness had 
gained for him the spear of honor* in many a well-contested field, and 
whose glossy gray skin was now changed to purple, by excessive heat 
and perspiration. The sagacious animal turned his head, as if he under 
stood the compliment paid him, and gently rubbed his soft velvet 
muzzle against his master’s bronzed cheek. ‘‘ Ay, Chally boy, give 
me a kiss; you and I have had many a hard day’s work together, and 
shall have many more, please Fate, if care and good grooming be of 
any avail. Quiet, you little tiger,—quiet I say,—you are as full of 
tricks as a young monkey.” 


*‘Od, Captain, but that’s a fine canny beast, o’ yours,” said the f 


Doctor, raising himself lazily on one elbow. ‘‘ Smiler, poor beast, he’s 
deed and gone now. Smiler and me, were gae good friends, too, when 
our tempers warna out o’ order; but, at the best o’ times, I wadna 
like to play wi’ himthat way. Na, na, he wasna to be compared to 
your horse, Captain.” 

*‘] should think not,” replied’ Mansfield, smiling at the simplicity of 
the Doctor, in attempting to draw a comparison between the defunct 
Smiler, and his favourite Challenger. 

‘‘ They say, in Scotland, sir, that a good man is good to his beast, 
and if that be true, you maun be an unco good man, and I as illa 
ane; for there are you and Maister Charles, strapping away at your 
horses like two regular-bred gorah-wallahs,+ while I am lying here, at 
my ease, and that poor beast, you were good enough to gie me the lone 
o’, standing reeking there, like a half slackened lime-kiln, I'm no’ 
very good at the grooming, sir, 1’m fear'd, but I'll try what I can do.” 

‘* No, no, never mind Doctor,’ replied Mansfield, ‘‘ he is a hardy 
old fellow that, and well used to it; just loosen his girths, and throw 
your cloak over his loins, and there is no fear of him. See, here comes 
the Cotwall,{ so, if you wish to make yourself useful you had better 
speak to him, and try to procure some forage for the horses, and some 
materials for our tiffin ; for, it strikes me, we shall be quite oe | for it 
by the time the servants arrive with the cowrie baskets. Mind, Doctor, 
plenty of eggs, a fowl or two, and, I think, after this long march, we 
must treat our followers to a sheep.” 





* Tne Spear or Honor.—In hog-hunting, he who first draws blood from the boar, is 
said to have taken the spear of honor, and claims all the glory of the victory, although 
the wound inflicted may be a mere scratch. 

+ Gorah-wallab—horsekeeper. 

¢ Cotwall—the head man of a village, 
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“ Aye, aye, Captain, let me alone for looking after the victualling 
department! I'll take care that we have plenty. De’il hae me, if ever 
I seed the like 0’ yon!” continued the Doctor, as the Cotwall ap- 
proached, shuffling along in his embroidered yellow slippers ; his ample 
robes floating in the breeze, and twirling his mustache, with that self- 
sufficient swaggering air, which your good Mussulman, particularly if 
he be a man in authority, thinks it necessary to assume, when about to 
address an inferior, or even an equal. « Just see to the airs the long, 
blackaviced, tinkler-like, slouch o’ a fellow, is putting on. I’m thinkin 
he mistakes us for a parcel o’ travelling half-caste Apothecaries ; and, by 
my troth, we’re black enough, and dirty enough, to pass for any thing. 
Aye, I see fine what he would be at; he’s going to come the big man 
o’erus. Ha! ha! [ll have some fun with this birky.” Then, in a tone 
of command, ‘* Jdder aou,* you Cotwall.” 

The Cotwall advanced, twirling his mustache, with a supercilious 
grin, and stared the Doctor full in the face. 

‘* Weel, Maister Cotwall, what vivars may this village 0’ yours 
afford? It looks gae poor like, I maun confess; but I suppose ye can 
get us a wheen eggs, and a howtawdy or two, and a pickle strae for the 
naigs—eh ?”’ 

The Cotwall smiled a grim smile, but made no answer. 

‘* What are ye grinin at, ye black pagan?” growled the Doctor, 
‘* hae ye nae English ava ?” , 

“Engliss?” replied the Cotwal/, with an impudent stare, ‘‘ Engliss ? 
O iss, sar, Engliss I can speak very proper. Suppose Faringee man 
speak Engliss, that time I understand.” 

‘‘Faringee man! Speak English! De’il be in his black skin, he 
takes me for a Portuguese cook, and says I canna speak English !” 

Mansfield and Charles, who were watching the scene with much in- 
terest, laughed till their sides ached, but did not attempt to spoil sport 
by interfering. 

‘* Chickens !—eggs !—strae for the horses!” shouted the Doctor, at 
the very top of his voice. ‘ That’s plain English, I’m sure; do ye 
understand me now ?” 

** Ayah!” exclaimed the Cotwall, raising his eyebrows with a look of 
intelligence, ‘ chickens !—yeggees !—abbah ! now I understand. Sup- 
pose Faringee man give dustoor, preshent, that time I make inquiry.” 

‘Give present, indeed! Troth, my man, ye’r no’ blate. What 
should I see in your ill-faurt face to gie you a present, ye muckle 
Malabar soo, ? when ye ken it’s your duty to provide travellers wi’ 
what they want, and to be ceevil to them into the bargain. Be off now, 
and get what I want directly, before ye set my birse up, else I'll kick 
you, like a fut-ba’, frae this to the bazarr, and back again. Start, I 
sey and the Doctor raised his foot, as if about to carry his threat into 
effect. 

“ Ayah !—what for Faringee man make so much bobbery—eh 2” re- 
plied the Cotwall, in an angry tone, but, at the same time, retiring a 
few paces, and looking rather aghast at the Doctor’s warlike demonstra- 
tions. ‘‘ Suppose master speak civil word, that time I do master’s 
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business.” And, turning towards the village, with a less consequential 
strut than he had assumed at first, the Cotwall shuflled off, in no very 
amiable mood, to execute the Doctor’s commands. 

*“*Od’s my life things are come to a pretty pass indeed, when an 
M.D. o’ the College of Edinburgh, is taken for a half-caste Apothe- 
cary, or a Portuguese cook, bearded by a lousy Cotwall, and telt, to his 
very face, that he canna speak English !’—and the Doctor, uttering a 
surly grunt, threw himself once more at the root of the tree, and began 
to puff furiously at his cheroot. 

‘** Well, Doctor, have you settled it at last?’ cried Charles, laugh- 
ing mischievously, and rather anxious to encourage the feud than other- 
wise. ‘‘ I must say the fellow used you with but scant ceremony; I do 
believe he takes you for a half-caste in earnest.” 

‘“* Never ye mind,” replied the Doctor, rather sulkily ; ‘‘ strap away 
at your horse, Maister Charles, and let me alane to settle the Cotwall ; 
I'll gar him open his een, afore I’ve done wi’ him, else my name is no’ 
Macphee.”’ 

The Cotwall returned, before the Doctor’s cheroot was finished, fol- 
lowed by two crouching villagers, one carrying in his hand a couple of 
half-starved, consumptive-looking chickens, and the other bending 
under a huge bundle of dirty litter. This, the Cotwall asserted, was 
the best the village afforded, and in a bullying tone demanded, not 
only double the price of the articles, but a present for his own trouble 
in procuring them. 

The Doctor’s blood began to boil, for he had a horror of being im- 

posed upon by any one, and more particularly by a native; but, curbing 
his wrath, by a strong effort, he asked quietly why there were no 
eggs. 
‘‘ Yeoges, sar!” replied the Cotwall, with an impudent grin—for the 
Doctor’s quiet manner had inspired the bully with fresh confidence. 
‘‘ Yegges, no can find—this very poor village, sar—cicken, in this vil- 
lage, no can make yeggees—look, sar !’””—pointing to the two wretched 
specimens, of the galling, which were fluttering in the long grasp of 
the no less wretched villager; ‘‘ that cicken too muchie tin—how can 
that cicken make yeggees—eh ?” 

The sneering tone, in which this was said, was too much for the 
Doctor’s forbearance. ‘ De’il be in my skin, but I’ll learn you better 
manners, afore we part!” cried he, starting to his feet, and seizing the 
Cotwall by the beard. ‘* How dare you stand there, girning in a gentle- 
man’s face, ye lang-legged ne’er-do-weel. Is it no enough, that ye hae 
been rapping out lee upon lee, for the last ten minutes, till ye are 
amaist black in the face, without yokin at the hinnerend, to laugh at 
your ain wit—eh, you misleer’d loon!” Here the Doctor gave the 
unfortunate Cotwall’s beard a tremendous shake, extorting a yell of 
agony from that dignified personage, and inspiring the timid natives, 
who accompanied him with such mortal fear, that they dropped their 
loads, and fled for their lives. 

‘¢ Will you ever presume to insult a gentleman again?” shouted the 
Doctor, giving him another shake, that made his teeth rattle in his 
head. ‘* Will you, you black sinner ?” 

‘‘ Ayah, Sahib !—Allah, Allah!” shrieked the trembling Cotwall. 

‘‘ Aha, my fine fellow! 1 thought I would make you open your 
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eyes afore I was done wi’ you.§ Do you think the hens will lay any 
eggs now, ye leein tyke? Will they, ye limb 0’ Satan—eh?” Here 
another tremendous shake. 

** Ayah, Sahib !—ayah! Master make pardon this one time—I very 
bad man—plenty lie I tell—Master please to let go my beard, that time 
I make plenty yeggees come—plenty yeggees—I tell true word.” 

‘* Weel then, see that ye do so, and be quick about it—and I say, just 
try if ye can persuade the hens to look a wee thing fatter at the same 
time, do ye hear?” So saying, the Doctor relaxed his hold of the 
Cotwall’s beard, and, spinning him round, gave him a shove, which 
projected him several yards on his way towards the village. 

The crest-fallen functionary, right glad to make his escape, shuffled 
off with great precipitation, till he thought himself at a safe distance, 
when he stopped, adjusted his disordered robes, stroked his insulted 
beard, to assure himself that it still adhered to his chin, and giving 
his mustache a fierce twirl, as he faced round towards the Doctor, spat 
upon the ground in token of insult and defiance. 

‘‘ Ha! my lad, is that the wayo’t? Just bide there, till I get a grip 
0” your goat’s beard again,” —and the Doctor, jumping once more to his 
feet, made a furious rush forward. But the Cotwall, like a yelping 
cur, who perceives that a stone is about to be flung at his head, turned 
tail, without further warning; and, starting off at a pace, which must 
have occasioned no little surprise in those accustomed to his usual 
stately official strut, never stopped till he found himself safely within 
the walls of the village. 

‘‘Hurra! here comes the Peon, with the ‘‘ cowrie-baskets, at last, 
cried Charles, rubbing his hands with glee, at the prospect of a good 
breakfast, as a tall, handsome-looking Peon approached, followed by 
two naked Coolies,* covered with dust and perspiration, each balancing 
across his shoulder an elastic bamboo, from either end of which was 
suspended a circular rattan basket with a conical top, covered with 
green cilcloth, and secured by a brass padlock. 

The wearied Coolies, having deposited their loads at the root of a tree, 
with a deep grunt, expressive of the relief they felt in so doing, rubbed 
their aching shoulders, and, approaching Mansfield in a crouching pos- 
ture, with the palms of their hands brought together, and raised to their 
foreheads, in the attitude of supplication, patted their empty stomachs, 
which had been drawn in for the occasion, till they nearly touched the 
backbone, in the most expressive manner. Mansfield, who perfectly 
understood their signals, smiled good-naturedly, and promised, that in 
consideration of the long march, a couple of sheep should be distri- 
buted amongst them, as soon as the other followers came up. At this 
joyful intelligence, the wrinkled stomachs immediately resumed their 
natural form ; all the fatigues of the march were forgotten; and the 
poor simple-hearted creatures, to whom a good meal of animal food was 
an event in their lives, after making a number of the most profound 
salaams, bounded off to refresh themselves by a dip in the cool tank, 
and to prepare their primitive cooking apparatus for the promised 
feast. 





* Coolies——Low-caste natives, employed in carrying baggage and other servile occu- 
pations, 
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“* Now then, if we could only get a good fat hen to brander, and a wheen 
eggs to make an omelet, I’m thinkin’, wi’ the help o’ these cold vivars, 
and twa or three bottles o’ this light claret, we may manage to make 
an -indifferently-good breakfast, or tiffin rather; for I'm thinkin’ the day 
has ta’en the turn afore now.” So said the Doctor, half soliloquising 
and licking his lips, as he busied himself in unpacking the contents of 
the cowrie-baskets, consisting of a cold buffalo’s hump, a tongue or 
two, biscuits, rice, and other eatables; together with a goodly store of 
French claret, Hodson’s ale, and brandy. 

** Methinks you may do that same, with great safety, friend Zscula- 
pius,” said Mansfield, tapping him on the shoulder; ‘‘ and say grace 
afterwards, with a clear conscience, provided you have breath enough 
left to do so, after lining your stomach with the many good things you 
have been enumerating. Why man, here is a breakfast fit for a prince, 
all ready to your hand—cold meat, biscuits, beer, claret! Why man, 
what would you have ?” 

‘* Hoot fie, sir; would ye hae us feed upon cauld junk, like ignorant 
pagans, after sic a march as this, and us in the midst o’ plenty? Na, 
na, sir, I hae nae intention o’ offending my stamach that way; we 
mupna want the brandered hen, or the omelet, on no account. Let 
abe that tongue, Captain,” continued the Doctor, as Mansfield was 
about to help himself to a slice, with his hunting-knife. ‘* Let it abe, 
I say—mind, sir, we are no’ in the jungles now, and we maun study 
manners a little; ye hae appointed me master o’ the kitchen, for the 
present, and I maun insist on feeding you like a gentleman, whether ye 
will or no.” 

‘“* Far be it from me, most sapient Doctor, to dispute your authority,” 
replied Mansfield. ‘‘ You shall order the time and manner of my feed- 
ing, as appears unto you most fitting, and shall have ggs and fowls to 
your heart’s content, if it only be for the sake of bringing that fellow 
the Cotwall to his senses. I shall slip Azapah at him—I suspect the 
sight of a Peon’s belt and silver badge coming from his friends, the 
travelling apothecaries, will astonish him a little. Here, Azapah!” 

‘« Sahib,” answered Azapah—the tall handsome-looking Peon before 
mentioned, stepping up to Mansfield, making a respectful salaam, and 
remaining as steady as a soldier on parade. 

‘‘ Azapah !” said Mansfield, speaking in Hindoostanee, ‘ put on your 
belt again—go to the village, and bring me the Cotwall here, by the 
ears,” 

“ Hookum, Sahib!"* replied Azapah, without altering a muscle; 
and facing to the right-about, he marched away with a most soldier-like 
air. 

‘‘ Had I told that fellow, Azapah, to bring the Cotwall’s head instead 
of his whole person, he would have gone upon his mission with equal 
coolness, and obeyed me to the letter,” said Mansfield, smiling. 
‘* Azapah !""— 

*¢ Sahib !” . , 

‘| have changed my mind about Cotwall—you need not bring him 
by the ears; just say I want him, and see that he comes.” 

‘«‘ Atcha, Sahib,’'+ replied Azapah, making his salaam with the same 





* Hookum Sahib—it is an order, my lord. + Atcha—very good. 
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imperturbable gravity, and marching off again with the same stately 
ace. 

, Azapah soon returned, followed by the Cotwall, cringing like a 
rated hound. The Peon’s belt of office had acted like a talisman; a 
single glance was sufficient to open the eyes of the astonished function- 
ary. Those whom he had foolishly taken for half-caste Apothecaries, 
and whom he fancied he might bully with impunity, turned out to be 
Burrah Sahibs!* real Burrah Sahibs—there could be no doubt of the 
fact; for their Peon wore an embroidered shoulder-belt, and a silver 
badge. Such visiters seldom honoured his village by their presence. 
Had he only been commonly civil, he might have received, with tole- 
rable certainty, a handsome present; but he had insulted them, and 
instead of receiving a present, was nigh having the beard torn off his 
chin. Oh! Mustapha! Mustapha!—what dirt hast thou been 
eating ! 

The Cotwall’s cringing civility now became even more disgusting 
than his former insolence had been. The wretch grovelled in the dust. 
There was nothing good enough for their excellencies—the Burrah 
Sahib’s clean straw came tumbling in by waggon - loads — hens 
laid eggs by word of command—the starved chickens were suddenly 
transformed into well-fed capons, and a troop of dancing-girls, dark- 
eyed Houries, from the neighbouring Pagoda, were sent for to charm 
their Highnesses into good humour, by their bewitching smiles and 
graceful movements. Every man, woman, and child in the village, 
were the bounden slaves of their Mightinesses ; and of these, the most 
devoted was Mustapha himself, who, not contented with exhausting his 
whole vocabulary of highflown oriental compliments, made an osten- 
tatious display of his disinterested zeal in their service, by banging the 
ears of an unfortunate Ryat,+ with the heel of his slipper, and calling 
him a cheating rascal, for daring to ask half the price for clean straw 
and fat capons, which he himself had demanded, half an hour before, 
for dirty litter and starved chickens. In short, the amiable Mustapha 
spared no pains to make himself agreeable, and gain ‘* master’s 
favour.” But the Burrah Sahib was inflexible, and no dustoor was 
forthcoming. Mansfield turned a deaf ear to all his highflown com- 
pliments ; and, after reading him a lecture on the impropriety of at- 
tempting to impose upon unfortunate half-castes; and assuring him 
that the first time he heard of his being uncivil to any traveller, of any 
rank whatever, he would report his conduct to the collector of the dis- 
trict, and have him removed from his situation; he dismissed him with 
merely the price of the things he had provided, whilst a handsome 
present was given to the dancing-girls and other natives. 

This was touching the avaricious Cotwall in the right place. Had 
Mansfield broken a stick over his head, and given him a few rupees to 
buy a plaster withal, he had pocketed the affront with thanks. But 
to see his inferiors pocketing their rupees, whilst he, the great man, 
was sent away disgraced and empty-handed, was gall and wormwood 
to his grasping spirit, as the Doctor remarked with a chuckle—* It 
was touching the life o’ the niggardly craiter—his heart’s blood—the 
very marrow 0’ his banes.” 
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* Burrah Sahibs—great men. t Ryat—peasant. 
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The Doctor’s culinary operations now progressed rapidly, and the 
good cheer he provided was done ample justice to by his hungry com- 
panions, after they had refreshed themselves by achange of dress, and 
a swim in the cool tank. The tents arrived and were pitched. The Shi- 
karie* of the village was summoned to an audience, and reported that 
the surrounding country abounded with wild hog, and that amongst 
them was a certain boar of gigantic size, which had, for years, been 
the terror of the Ryats, and had laughed at the beards of the most 
skilful Shikaries ; but which, he had no doubt, would fall beneath the 
invincible spear of his Highness—the terror and destroyer of wild 
beasts. Scouts were despatched in all directions to gain intelligence 
of the mighty boar; a goodly band of coolies were ordered to be in 
attendance by to-morrow’s dawn. A couple of sheep were killed, and 
distributed amongst the happy camp-followers; fires blazed in all 
directions ; earthen pots boiled and bubbled ; the light-hearted natives, 
calculating on the morrow as a day of rest, abandoned themselves to 
all the joys of feasting and merriment; and, long after midnight, 
happy voices might be heard, chanting wild Hindoostanee airs to the 
simple accompaniment of the zittar or the tom-tom. 

KOON DAH. 


(To be continued.) 








POOR RELATIONS. 
By Epwarp Howarp, Esa. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ RATTLIN THE REEFER,” ‘‘ OUTWARD-BOUND,” &c. 


* Poor relations!” The vermin! The unendurable misery—the 
worse than the worst of evils—worse than physical pain !—Poverty ! 
What is it? Nothing very bad in the abstract, indeed. As a nursing 
mother to virtue, it is a positive, as the actual mother of invention, an 
absolute, good. Moreover, it affords us so fine a scope for being sen- 
tentious, and is such a beautiful peg whereon to hang some of our best 
aphorisms—it is a valuable adjunct to poetry, and a staple in moral 
essay—a very essential in homilies and sermons. 

Poverty, indeed! the more I consider it, the more cause I see to be 
enamoured with it; that is to say, when viewed at a proper distance. 
Contemplated in imagination only, one may entertain it as intimately 
connected with our own identity, for a few minutes ; but, as allied to a 
relation, it is the very essence of all that is nauseous—the very nostrils 
rebel against it. 

A poor relation ! the frigorific—have not the whole species humanity 
enough among them to take pity upon the race of mankind, and dis- 
appear from the face of the earth, by jumping down each other’s 
throats? We request, we entreat, we implore them, by all that is 





* Shikarie—hunter. 
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dear to ourselves, to think upon some certain and expeditious method of 
self-extirpation: have they no compassion, no commiseration, no 
feeling ? 

What is a poor relation? A contradiction, and, at the same time, a 
union of miseries,—a proud humility,—a chartered beggar,—a sup- 
plicant robber,—an assassin that you cannot hang,—a reptile that you 
may tread upon, but which you cannot destroy. He is of your blood, 
and it curdles at him; really, he is something without the pale of hu- 
manity, and yet, the audacious creeping thing claims to be admitted 
within your family circle: he not only dares to breathe and live, but 
actually expects to do so under your very nose. It istoo much! A poor 
relation is the one bitter drop in the cup of life that causes it to over- 
flow in anguish. Suicide may be justifiable, since murder may not 
be legally done upon a poor relation. 

This picture is not so much exaggerated, as the exempt from the 
calamity of a poor relation, especially if he be virtuous, may suppose ; 
at least, my opulent friend, Mr. Rigby Rigby, is of this opinion. 

Mr. Rigby Rigby had been poor, very poor, himself, and he therefore 
knew how hateful poverty really was. He had been poor, in company 
with several brothers and sisters. Every body said that he had pro- 
spered. He knew better! He had made himself that unfortunate 
subject—the rich relation—whilst the other scions of his family wilfully 
and wickedly, and with malice prepense, as it appeared to Mr. Rigby, 
had chosen to remain poor relations. If it had not been possible for 
them to grow rich, they ought to have reflected that ponds contain 
water, and if they could not find ways to get on in the world, there are 
many obvious ones of getting out of it. 

Now, though Mr. Rigby Rigby had a very handsome income, as in- 
comes go, in these income-wasting times, and a still handsomer daughter, 
even in these times, and in this land of the handsome, yet, seeing that 
he had a younger brother, who had neither income or handsome 
daughter, as it was fitting and proper, Mr. Rigby Rigby was vastl 
miserable. We say vastly, because it was a word vastly in vogue wit 
him ; and vastly miserable was Rigby when he bethought him of his 
brother Erasmus. 

Erasmus Rigby was the very cleverest man that ever any body 
knew; indeed, he was too clever; for every body, wondering why so 
clever a man did not immediately make his fortune, left him to himself, 
as one that needed no intrinsic assistance, and thus he was generally 
admired, and almost starved. 

Then he had such delicate feelings: if the butcher or the baker re- 
paired to him for assistance in some difficulty, they easily found the 
relief, but could not find so easily any means of rewarding so wise, so 
learned, and so delicately-minded a man. He wrote all the letters of 
consequence in his neighbourhood, for all sorts of people—petitions, 
remonstrances, and memorials, fel! to him exclusively, as if by divine 
right; he had more business than the lawyers, and gave more advice 
than the parson; yet, still his coat was threadbare, and his visage lean, 


hunger-stricken, and penitential. He was never, as the story goes, but 
once known to ask for money, and then it was very humbly to request 
his change from a shilling; and he seemed utterly surprised when he 
had received it. If, then, Erasmus was so nervous in asking for his own 
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money, it is not surprising that he could never summon up sufficient 
resolution to ask for other people’s. 

_ We know that the intelligent reader is just now asking this very per- 
tinent question : ‘“‘ Then how did this Erasmus live?” We never said 
he lived, in the proper and Christian acceptation of the term. When 
God made man to live, he meant that some little of enjoyment should 
be included in the design, else had all the race of humanity perished. 
But we are working actively against this beneficent purpose, and are 
contriving that about two-thirds of the human race should only do that 
which Erasmus did—exist in poverty, and hunger, and humiliation. 
But even this state of existence requires food, that is, a very little, and 
some sort of raiment; society sternly requires that, with a legal sel- 
fishness, and abode, something to screen off such suffering from shocking 
the nerves of this same society, for that must have its feelings respected. 

Now Erasmus peewee the little food that he devoured—the very 
poor do not eat, but devour—and his really decent habiliments, and 
his very humble home, by following in the steps of the ancient philoso- 
phers, he was classical—he taught. The miseries of that teaching! 
the tyranny to which he was compelled hourly to succumb ! 

Poor Erasmus had thirty-three urchin-tyrants—all the best-disposi- 
tioned and cleverest youths in the world — and, as each of these 
thirty-three averaged about three other tyrants in connexion with him, 
there were just ninety-three tyrants over one subject. An awful dis- 
proportion, and an astonishing antithesis, to the way that tyrannies are in 
general worked, where a few millions are barely sufficient for the solace 
of one legitimate tyrant. We put the case thus, in order that it may 
be seen, what a concentration of misery fell upon the heart of our poor 
scholar. That heart had been long broken; but still the shreds of its 
fibres vibrated to all goodly feelings, and gave out a plaintive music to 
some few affections. 

If any one will take the trouble, and risk the danger, of going to that 
spot, where the suburbs of Westminster unite with those of Pimlico, 
he will see a vast variety of edifices; he will look around and wonder, 
that, in this day of improvement, such very kennels should be per- 
mitted to house even dogs; yet, their roofs cover, without sheltering 
families, and hordes of families, with all the ramifications into which 
depraved misery branches. 

Amidst the very densest of these, there was, and there still is, a 
court called Cat’s-court, and at the bottom of it isa place where, at 
least, half a dozen asses, belonging to the costermongers who abound 
in the neighbourhood, are stabled. It was a miserable hole of dirt and 
dilapidation, and even an imposition to locate asses amongst its filth. 
Over this stable was a space, which, in the stables’ better days, might 
have boasted the title of a hayloft ; it was now Erasmuss’ apology for his 
Grove of Academus. The place was lighted, or rather the light was inter- 
cepted by a range of long, low, and cobwebbed-festooned windows, 
that had once boasted of diamond glazings; but all the lead had been long 
ago purloined for dumps, and other indispensable scholastic purposes, and 
the shifts that were now made to let as much of the light in as possible, 
and as little of the weather, was, of itself, a primd facie evidence of the 
astonishing ingenuity of the pedagogue. Oiled paper was the general 
substitute for glass; though here and there, were actually to be seen a 
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few vitreous panes, but of all undersized sizes, and of many shapes, all 
but impossible. A long and a stout flat deal table ran down the 
middle of this room, and a line of benches, firmly fastened to the floor, 
was placed on each side of it. This table, which served for the school- 
desk, was bieroglyphically carved; but the various subjects that the 
characters were meant to express will infallibly be lost to posterity, be- 
cause they were so overlaid, and so numerous, that even the last 
gravures were unintelligible. There were not many inkstains, for, as 
Mr. Erasmus Rigby was forced to charge one penny per week more for 
those pupils who learned to write with ink, there was not much expen- 
diture of that sable fluid. 

The plastered walls were black on three sides, with the accumulations of 
the abominations of years. On the far end, and{opposite the door, was a 
part of this miserable place screened off by some stained, patched, and 
tattered green baize. This enclosure was the parlour, study, and bed- 
room of Erasmus and his only son. An office-stove of the meanest de- 
scription, and which but seldom was cheerful with fire, was placed in 
one corner, whilst the circular tin flue insinuated itself through the 
baize, and made its exit by the school-room window. 

This sanctum possessed a very small deal turned-up bedstead, and a 
piece of rug which served for a kind of carpet by day, and for a mat- 
tress for Charles Rigby, to place a blanket on for his bed by night. 
Though the articles of furniture were so few and so small, the place was 
crowded; for it contained many models and plans, a few pipkins, of 
different sizes, some plates, all of which were not broken. A basket for 
coals, severa) blacking-bottles, that would be obtrusively seen, as there 
were no cupboards; and a few other sordid articles, that no broker of 
Whitechapel would think worth the trouble of kicking into the street. 

The only things that could afford any thing but a painful contem- 
plation to look upon, were a few old books, and a fragment of a looking- 
glass. Why we class the latter with the books as an agreeable associa- 
tion, is this—that we hardly ever knew a person look upon a mirror, 
however humble, but with a great deal of complacency. 

Yet, with all these mean appurtenances to comfort, there were, at 
times, both happiness and pride, honest pride, for father and son. 
Though the father’s appearance was always as nearly approaching to 
the wretched as extreme cleanliness would permit, the son, on the 
sabbath, was decently, though far from fashionably attired. It 
was the only gratification, in which the good Erasmus indulged, that 
of seeing Charles not altogether unworthy in his appearance, of that 
station to which he believed them both to be honestly entitled. 

On the week-days, Charles assisted his father in endeavouring to 
make some little impression on the stolidity of the three and thirty, and 
having thus introduced them to our readers, we must turn to, according 
to their own opinion of themselves, persons of more estimation and im- 

rtance. 

Mr. Rigby Rigby, was a person of staid deportment, a little inclined 
to corpulency and facetiousness, and much petted a few phrases. He 
was rich, and had a right to have favourites—his poor brothers did not 
rank with them—it was their fault, not his, that they were poor. Of his 
five poor brothers, it must be confessed that four of them never ceased, 
for any length of time, making him aware of their existence, and reading 
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him a lecture upon the inequality of fortune, and the sanctity of the ties of 
blood. He was denied to them of course; but fraternal love, especially 
when it wants any thing, is ingenious. Many were the disagreeable sur- 
prises, the unexpected rencounters to which they subjected him, He 
complained of this bitterly, and often savagely reproached them with 
their obstinacy in not getting rich. At last, greatly exasperated by 
their importunities, he had sworn never again to lend any of them the 
least assistance, and did all that was possible to prevent them thrusting 
themselves any more into his presence. 

The fifth unobtruding brother, was our friend Erasmus. He was 
infinitely the worst off, and yet he was the only one who had never pre- 
sumed to claim his relationship with the rich Rigby Rigby. They had 
not met for years. Notwithstanding this forbearance on the part of 
Erasmus, Rigby feared, and, we must confess, hated him more than 
the others. This might be accounted for by two contradictory motives. 
The first, because he was so wretchedly poor, is manifest, and easily un- 
derstood. The second seems strange, yet it was no less forcible. Rigby 
was angry and hurt that Erasmus had never applied to him. It seemed 
contumelious. He knew well enough that he would not have relieved 
him—that the application would have annoyed him; yet the absence of 
it angered him. As for his nephew, Charles, the thought of him never 
entered into his mind, It may be safely said that he was not con- 
rig of his existence. He had, however, often seen and even applauded 

im. , 
Though the clever schoolmaster had never forced himself into the pre- 
sence of his brother, he could not sometimes avoid recurring to him; and 
Charles knew well enough, that the stout elderly red-faced man, who 
came in his yellowest of yellow carriages, with his beautiful daughter to 
the new church at Chelsea, was his rich uncle, yet Charles thought him 
only rich in his accomplished and gentle child. Charles was very 
punctual in his devotions, and he always found himself most devout at 
the new church in Chelsea. 

Miss Rigby was a very good girl as well as a very handsome one. 
She had not much of a decided character about her—it was needless ; 
for her father had enough for a dozen families in his own person. You 
would, if you had known her, expect from her either good or evil accord- 
ing to the hands in which she might happen to be thrown. Charles 
Rigby, Sunday after Sunday, wished from his heart that she might fall 
into his; and thus, for many months, he went on worshipping God and 
his creature, but with so much respect and innocency of heart, that it 
would have been harsh to have called it idolatry. 

The young cousin taught by love, managed well his tactics. He would 
walk into the church, with a slight understanding with the pew-opener, 
just when it was probable he would be admitted into the pew of bis uncle. 
Thus, he had the happiness of sitting by, and even of reading out of 
the same book as Emma. He was careful to preserve his incognito, and 
thus he continued in a dreamy sort of happiness, hoping for every 
thing, and expecting nothing; and fearing much that it should be dis- 
covered that he had the right of blood to be in that society into which 
he had so furtively, and apparently, so unprofitably crept. 

Mr. Rigby Rigby had remarked of Charles, that he was a modest, a 
well-behaved, and an amiable-looking young man, He did not doubt 
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of his respectability, yet was he too habitually cautious to make to him 
any overtures of intimacy. He never supposed that he was a poor 
relation, but he feared that he might have some; so all the intercourse 
that ever took place between them, was confined to a civil bow on the 
part of the nephew, and a constrained nod of the slowly-moving head 
on that of the uncle. 

Miss Rigby thought a good deal about her cousin, but the sentiment 
was almost wholly confined to curiosity. Who could he be? By the 
often repeating this question to herself, she began to wish that he might 
be something more than a mere stranger to her. But the idea was but 
faint, and would have been transient, had any other youth so well- 
favoured and respectful been presented to her notice. She never 
would of herself have become a heroine; but still, she had sufficient 
strength of mind about her to have played a heroic part, had an object 
worthy of her and of it, been presented to her. 

One Monday, when Erasmus and Charles, in their seedy black coats, 
each emerged from their green baize screen into the arena of their edu- 
cational labours, crying ‘ silence” together, as was their wont, they 
were alarmed to see that the three and thirty, was to be read with the al- 
gebraical sign of minus ten. They looked at each other, and grew pale. 
Among the remnant, there was a humming and a whispering, and cer- 
tain rude audible expressions, that indicated, if not actual rebellion, at 
least, an earnest wish to transfer their allegiance to some more popular 
pedagogue. 

‘* Then it is true,” said the father with a prolonged sigh. 

‘* What is true ?” responded the son, casting his eye upon the vacant 
seats, that told of want and misery. 

‘That the barber has actually opened school. He has exchanged 
the pole for the rod; or rather, my son, he intends to wield both to the 
disparagement of learned men.” 

“‘ But what are his qualifications? what inducements does he hold 
out, father, that you should fear his opposition ?” 

‘* It is too late to fear when the mischief isdone. I understand that 
he intends to keep the outside of his pupils’ heads in order, gratis— 
leaving their insides to their natural abilities, and the profitable chance 
of accidents. He will under-bid, and beggar us.” 

« But why can we not cut the boys’ hair also? ’tis but the expense 
of a pair of scissors.” 

The foregoing dialogue was carried on in a whisper, the parties stand- 
ing a little remote from the boys. But this proposition threw the in- 
dignant pedagogue completely off hisguard. Drawing his attenuated 
figure up to its full height, and stretching forth the long bony forefinger 
of his right-hand that was wound all over with red string for some 
occult purposes of calligraphy, he startled all his urchins, and astound- 
ed his son by speaking thus: 

‘ Verily, Charles, my degenerate son, my days have been sufficiently 
long in this land of sorrow and tribulation. "Would that I had died 
yesterday. Had my greatest enemy done this, I should have bitterly, 
very bitterly felt the degradation. But for my son, my only son, the 
being who has hitherto been to me the only drop of sweetness in-my 
bitter cup of humanity. Oh, my son! my son! as David said of the 
beautiful Absalom—this is a very severe blow !” 
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“ What, father! in the name of all that is serious, have I done ?” 

‘In the name of all that is serious, thou hast done more than is sad. 
Answer me this: and answer categorically ; let there be no evasions, 
no subterfuges, no mistaking the major for the minor. I say, son 
Charles, let there be no sophistries in your replies.” 

‘“‘ Father, say on; I am neither a sophist, nor the son of a sophist !”” 

“That, my Charles, was gracefully, and, to me, gratefully said. 
Then I conjure you by our common honesty, to tell me if there be any 

thing more noble than knowledge ?” 

*‘ Truth, honesty, benevolence”—How much farther the young gen- 
tleman would have proceeded in his nomenclature, is very uncertain, 
though it is most certain that the list would have terminated with 
‘‘love;” for he had already mentally gone from school to church, and 
was in the humour to catechise Emma with as much unction as his 
father was catechising him. 

“Stop! stop! Truth, honesty, benevolence, and all the other virtues 
that thou wast about to numerate, owe their very existence to knowledge 
—knowledge is the parent of all good; and as the children cannot 
be worthier than the father—” 

Charles smiled and bowed; but there was kindness in his smile, and 
affectionate assentation in his bow. 

‘<So cannot the produced virtues be more worthy than its producer. 
Now, mark me, Charles, I humbly, in my limited sphere, produce the 
producer. I am the ancestor of knowledge itself. There is, there can 
be no profession more exalted, or more noble; and if I have not dis- 
graced it, consider my son how you have disgraced me, by proposing 
that I should cut, crop the sandy filthy locks from the unkempt heads 
of little bepinafored boys. You proposed it, my son, my degradation 
is complete; verily this is a day of wrath, and I may exclaim, ‘ How 
are the mighty fallen !’” 

Charles seeing that his father was seriously hurt, left him to recover 
his serenity in silence, and began the disagreeable task of calling up 
the boys to receive from those who had the money, their sixpences or 
fractions thereof, for their week's instruction. Many were the defi- 
ciences, and many and pitiful the excuses; but the defaulters were the 
most numerous. There was also less of respect than usual, even in 
the apologist for non-payment ; and the few who actually displayed the 
full sixpence, were downright insolent. The burden of all this was, 
that if this and that impossible thing were not done, the am 
should be immediately removed to Jock McLachlan’s, the Scotch bar- 
ber’s commercial and classical academy opposite the pigsty, down 
the lane. 

Let us suppose the miserable and unpaid task of instruction over 
for the morning, and the boys dismissed. Let us now accompany the 
father and son to their scanty meal behind the green baize; and of 
which it may truly be said, that the bread was bitterness, and the salt 
the essence of tears. Little regardless of the clamour of the few un- 
ruly boys who had returned earlier than was desired, Mr. Erasmus 
Rigby entered into a serious debate with his son upon their miserable 
state, and the gloomy prospects presented to both, to Charles more es- 


pecially. 
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‘‘ For myself,” said the old man, ‘‘ you know, from sad experience, 
how little suffices me. In spite of this unkind opposition of McLach- 
lan, I am still so much respected in this neighbourhood, that I know 
the deserters will come back to me; but, you see, Charles, even when 
our school is full, we scarcely live; still there would be enough for me; 
but for you, in the freshness of your youth, thus to wither away under 
the poisonous shade of a wretched old man.—” 

‘“‘ Nay, my dear father—” 

—‘ Has the weight of a sin upon my heart. Could we but muster 
twenty pounds, I have not the least doubt but that I could procure for 
you a permanent and a decent situation in some merchant’s counting- 
house! but, saving in your Sunday’s suit, you really are not presentable 
any where. Would that we had twenty pounds! I can toil on, unre- 
piningly, and only wish to do so in quiet, until some morning I am found 
stiff on my wretched pallet; how soon, oh! how very soon may the 
release be to me!” 

“Do not talk in this way, father; you are not old, nor unhealthy. 
You do much good to all around you; all speak well of you.” 

‘¢ And starve me!” 

‘«‘Pardon me, father; it is because you are too gentle with them. 
The next memorial that the baker asks you to write for him, you, in 
return ask, if not for money, a fair portion of his bread; for letters, do 
the same; and for your services, make those who have money, give 
money ; believe me, your aid will be all the better thought of, and your- 
self and me too, much benefited. Would that I had your talents, I 
would not want a market for them.” 

‘That, that you have said is true; but I have gone on too long in 
this way, I should not know how to alter it, but it must be thought 
upon, for really Charles, you want a new suit of clothes.” 

‘‘ And you, father, two at least, besides a warm, comfortable great 
coat, and your bed clothes are totally insufficient for you; I can’t 
bear it; I can't, indeed; some day, if this last, I shall do a desperate 
thing.” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid! But we must procure this money.” 

‘“‘ Of all these inventions which seem to me so ingenious and so use- 
ful, there is none, my father, that would not bring profit to you, and 
not only profit but honour.” As Charles said this, he pointed to the 
numerous models and plans. 

The humbled man of genius shook his head disconsolately. The 
small enclosure that we have before described, was crowded with beau- 
tifully drawn plans of all manner of inventions, of new machinery and 
of improvements upon that already in use; and there were nearly as 
many models as plans, but the former were of an elder date, and be- 
grimmed with dust—even the construction of these things had now been 
out of the schoolmaster’s reach by the pressure of his adverse circum- 
stances. His plans were now also drawn upon unfit paper, and upon a 
minute scale. 

As Erasmus cast his hollow socketted eyes around the offspring of 
his acute inventive powers, they flashed with a momentary triumph, and 
then with a heavy sigh, he again collapsed into the helplessness of an 
old man’s woe. 
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“ Not one of those, my Charles,” he mournfully exclaimed ; “‘ but 
gave me, for the time, the sweet but false assurance of honour to me, 
and wealth to both of us; but the delusion is past, I am nothing but a 
vain speculator—a dreamer—a visionary.” 

“Never mind, father, what you are, I know your excellence well 
enough; you are the only person to whom it is unknown. The ques- 
tion is, what is this—this thing with the many wheels, and clusters of 
pullies?” 

“‘ That, Charles, is an improvement upon the throwsting of silk—a 
very great improvement—and would realize thousands and tens of 
thousands to any man who had sufficient perception to see its utility, 
and sufficient capital to erect the machinery ;” and then the old man 
was once more happy in a long description of powers and frictions, none 
of which his son understood, not having been blessed with a mechanical 
genius. When the lecture was over, Chatles shook his head in 
ood for he did not value that which he could not compre- 

end. 

Erasmus put by the model with a saddened humility, almost himself 
convinced, that the workings of his fine imagination were nothing better 
than subtle vanities, which had misled him to the loss of time, anda 
fool’s paradise of false hopes and flimsy calculations. The subject of 
the twenty pounds was again renewed, and, at last, it was finally ar- 
ranged, that the father should apply for the loan of it to his rich and long 
neglected brother, Rigby Rigby. Poor Erasmus had been too long 
estranged from him, to be aware of his relative’s aristocratic horror of 
‘¢ poor relations.” 

Near Mr. Rigby Rigby’s suburban villa at Chelsea, resided a middle- 
aged batchelor baronet, Sir Marmaduke Trelawny. Though only a 
baronet in town, he was a great factory-lord in the provinces, and 
Mr, Rigby Rigby thought, speaking matrimonically, a great catch any 
where. He was well-looking for his years; not by any means too old 
to marry a young wife, nor young enough to be caught by an old one. 
Being much courted by Mr. Rigby, he was a very constant visiter at 
his house, and a very great favourite with his daughter. 

Now Sir Marmaduke was a very sensible man. The world had 
given him that character, and, as he liked it himself, he was very 
studious to act up to it. He was naturally of a good warm heart, 
though of a cautious and cold temperament; he was always giving 
Emma Rigby prudent advice and costly presents, all of which she very 
gratefully received, determined to make use of both, so long as they 
suited her, which is all the service to which these things can justly 
claim to be applied. Mr. Rigby Rigby very naturally wished to be 
the father-in-law of a baronet, and that consummation once achieved, he 
thought there could be nothing left in this world to annoy him, except 
the act of departing from it. When indulging in this train of thought, 
he soon forgot that he had poor relations. How cruel were Eras- 
mus and his son, bent as they were just now, forcibly to remind him 
of it! 

It was about mid-day when Sir Marmaduke and Miss Rigby were 
making together avery amiable téte-d-téte. Never was the baronet in 
better spirits, for never did he think himself more sensible. He was 
stringing aphorisms one after another, and laying them before the young 
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lady with as much parade, as if they had been pearls threaded upon 
gold. Sometimes she understood him, and then she smiled a little, 
but more often she was totally in the dark as to his meaning, and then 
she rewarded him with the sunniest looks of approbation. 

Sir Marmaduke began to grow ecstatic, but all in a cautious 
way; however, his wisdom was becoming hymeneal. Mr. Rigby 
Rigby who was, or wished to be supposed to be reading a bishop’s 
homily upon charity, watched, with a swelling bosom, the didactic ap- 
proaches to making love of his covetted son-in-law. Time wore on, and 
smoothly, nothing could have been more harmonious. There was peace 
without and within. The low measured tones of Sir Marmaduke, and 
the quiet assenting interjaculatory expressions of the young lady, just 
won a murmur from silence, that spoke more of tranquillity than still- 
ness itself. At length there was a pause, when Mr. Rigby Rigby think- 
ing himself called upon to speak, exclaimed, ‘* A very pious and soul- 
searching work this, of the Rev. Mr. Hounslow’s.” 

‘* As concerning what, my good friend, Mr. Rigby Rigby?” said the 
Baronet, in measured accents. 

‘‘ The imperative duties of charity, in this world of tribulation.” 

This was the signal for Sir Marmaduke to become sensible, and look- 
ing alternately from the father to the daughter, with a seesawing motion 
of his body, he thus commenced. 

‘* Charity, my very excellent and accurately judging Mr. Rigby Rigby, 
(a grunting humph from the gentleman.) Charity, my sweet and dis- 
criminating young lady (a bow and a smile from Miss Rigby)— 
charity, my two amiable friends, whether we consider the virtue eso- 
terically or exoterically ; charity, I say, when rightly understood, means 
much more than the worldly minded choose to allow.” 

‘“* The very thing the Rev, Mr. Hounslow says.” 

‘* Ay, did he say so,” cried Sir. Marmaduke, snuffing up the air, as if 
he saw an antagonist in full charge against him; for in argument, whe- 
ther with himself or another, an opponent was necessary to him. ‘‘ The 
learned divine, said so did he ? but I'll be bound, Mr. Rigby Rigby, that 
though he makes homilies bound and lettered in gold, he has not con- 
sidered charity as I am going to consider it. My dear young lady I claim 
your attention—will you attend Mr. Rigby Rigby ?” 

‘*] am all attention, Sir Marmaduke.” 

‘* We will first consider charity esoterically, a fig for Hounslow’s divi- 
sions of his subject—it should begin at home, with oneself. We 
ought to be charitable to our own individuality in all things, Mr. Rigby, 
for the sake of that divine virtue charity, you should take care of 
yourself,” 

‘*I do, Sir Marmaduke.” 

‘You should have an eye to your own interests—find your body with 
proper food—clothe it with fitting habiliments—lodge it in as comfort- 
able and as magnificent an abode as you can—place yourself among 
your fellow men in the most exalted station that you can encompass— 
if you have a weakness, or a failing, exercise towards it this heavenly 
quality. You may be sure of your own charity—you cannot be so of 
any one else’s.” ? 

‘* To all this, I most cordially assent,” said Mr. Rigby, looking full 
of conscious worth, 
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‘‘ Very well, having thus done your duty to yourself, your charity re- 
quires extension—your own family—your children—” 

“* I have but one child.” 

** Well your child, the very amiable Miss Rigby, she must be your 
next care. For her—’’ 

‘Pass on, if you please, Sir Marmaduke. Pa and I manage very 
well together.” 

‘« In submission to the expressed wish of Miss Rigby Rigby, I pass 
on from those who nestle, as it were, in your household bosom, to the 
next objects that sacred charity calls upon you to cherish—your brothers 
and your sisters—” 

‘* Heavens! Sir Marmaduke,” said Mr. Rigby, with a ghastly look, 
* what has charity, or what have I to do with them, supposing that they 
be worthless—abject—poor—” 

‘“‘ Ah, if they be poor,” said the baronet thoughtfully, ‘‘ we must 
then consider charity exoterically. If they be worthless, abject, and 
poor, it may be fairly surmised that they are undeserving. Now, to 
lavish benefits where there is no desert, is making ~— a pander and 
a promoter of vice, and as charity would cease to be itself, when so em- 
ployed, these relations have no claim to your charity at all.” 

‘“‘T always soreasoned,” said Mr. Rigby, with a relieving sigh. 

‘“‘ Not that I should presume,” said Sir Marmaduke rather proudly 
and coldly, ‘that Mr. Rigby Rigby could have any relations unworthy 
of the nameof Rigby; because, if such were the case—” ; 

“« ]t is not the case,” said Emma, with an unexpected spirit, ‘* Uncle 
Thomas, and uncle John, are only poor and unfortunate, and as to 
uncle Erasmus, whom I never yet saw—” ly 

‘Silence, Miss!” but, before the alarmed Mr. Rigby could finish his 
objurgation, his attention was arrested by a scuffle outside of the door 
of the drawing-room, and a voice was heard distinctly to enunciate, 
‘‘ Menial! avaunt! I will see brother Rigby.” 

Mr. Rigby Rigby arose from his seat in consternation. He was a tall 
man, and now he endeavoured to add to his stature by standing as erect 
as possible. To increase his dignity he threw his head backwards and 
frowned awfully. His daughter thought, that never in his life had he 
appeared so little. Thus bracing himself up for the encounter he 
waited the onset, of, as yet, he knew not which, of his kindred. — 

Sir Marmaduke ‘Trelawny looked on with a mingled expression of 
sarcasm and amusement. When he was not too sensible, his heart 
having fair play, beat with honest and warm pulsations. He would sub- 
tilize ‘upon all the virtues, until you supposed he believed in the exist- 
ence of none; yet he was fairly in the practise of most of them. 
Emma, from experience, dreading the scene that was to ensue, clung to 
Sir Marmaduke’s arm, and looked up imploringly and confidingly, into 
his face. He found her altogether enchanting. 

Thus situated, the door was violently flung open, and a strange 
figure.entered upon the party. It was no less a personage than Erasmus 
Rigby, accompanied by his son. The tall and attenuated pedagogue was 
attired with a puritanically-cut lustreless blackish coat, which had some 
claim to the epithet bestowed upon Joseph’s, being a many-coloured 
garment; for age, accident, and the sempstress, had each experimented 
upon it, His vest was long and flapped, and his nether garment was 
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‘‘ a world too wide” for his shrunk shank. His pepper and salt worsted 
stockings, monuments of industry in the art of darning, were lightly 
drawn over the most ethes di kenes that ever tottered under the 
weight of humanity. His large, heavy, square-toed shoes, contrasted 
in their immense spread, ludicrously enough with the slender legs above 
them, glorious as these shoes were, in a pair of immense steel buckles. His 
linen and his cravat were the only redeeming points of his apparel. 
They were scrupulously clean, and very white. His countenance was, 
in its outline, a perfect facsimile of his brother’s; but in the outline 
only. Alas, it was nearly all outline. The healthful and florid filling 
up that made his brother look almost handsome, was lamentably defi- 
cient in Erasmus. The whole of his face was very pale, with the excep- 
tion of the large and prominent nose, which was reddened with excite- 
ment. 

Such was the person who advanced with hurried step, and protruded 
head, adjusting his spectacles to a right focus on his nose, to where 
stood Mr. Rigby Rigby, in awful reserve. Erasmus’s hand trembled a 
good deal as he adjusted his glasses, and they danced for some time 
from one end of his nasal organ to the other, but when at length they 
became stationary, he exclaimed with a voice tremulous with emotion, 
‘Yet it is he—it is my dear brother—verily let us embrace.” 

But his onward movement for the fraternal endearment was suddenly 
checked by the stoical brother, who, having the Rev. Mr. Hounslow’s 
homily on charity in his right hand, with his forefinger in the book, 
in the middle of the chapter on brotherly love, he thrust the same book 
violently forward against the breast of Erasmus, thus keeping him fairly 
at arms’ length. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Rigby Rigby, ‘‘I have not the honour to know 

ou.” 
) ‘‘ The more’s the pity,” muttered Sir Marmaduke; for which rude 
speech Emma gave him most unfilially a gentle pressure to the arm on 
which she was hanging. 

‘‘ Not know me—not know your own brother Erasmus. Surely, 
surely, Rigby, you are but trifling with my affection. It was I, Rigby, 
that was your favourite at home and at school—TI am, wretched as I 
appear, none other than your once fondly loved brother Erasmus.” 

‘Sir Marmaduke Trelawny,” said Mr. Rigby Rigby, “ you perceive 
that this is a little family business, if this person speaks truly.” 

“If I speak truly! If Erasmus Rigby speaks truly to his own bro- 
ther, after a separation of fourteen years—for shame! By your re- 
verance for your father’s name, unsay your injurious insinuation.” 

“There is, sir, no need of this violence,” said Mr. Rigby, feeling 
not only confused, but considerably abashed. ‘1 do not deny that you 
may be my brother Erasmus; but surely, sir, after so long, and on your 
part, so voluntary a separation, you cannot be surprised at any apparent 
want of cordiality on my part. No doubt but that you have some re- 
quest to make to me. If you please, we will retire to another apart- 
ment.” 

‘By no manner of means,” said Sir Marmaduke; “I claim the 
honour of an introduction to your worthy brother, and to this young 
gentleman—your son, Mr. Erasmus no doubt, a very likely youth—— 
you don’t notice your nephew, Mr. Rigby.” 
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“The viper!” said Mr. Rigby, half audibly, as coldly bowing to 
the youth, he recognised him to be the sometime pew-companion of his 
daughter. 

Sir Marmaduke, with a good-humoured malice, if such a thing there 
be, now brought the two cousins together, and formally introduced 
them to each other. Their blushes and their embarrassment were as 
amusing to Sir Marmaduke, as annoying to Mr. Rigby; who, lost in 
astonishment, knew not what turn things might take, or to what end 
they might lead. At that moment, he would have given a thousand 
pounds exactly, to have known Sir Marmaduke’s real sentiments upon 
what was then passing. 

So great was the mutual surprise of Emma and Charles, that they 
stood speechless and motionless, each holding by the hand of the other 
whilst her father’s brow darkened, and he felt himself irresistibly im- 
pelled to step forward and pluck them asunder. The only person who 
felt entirely at his ease, was Sir Marmaduke, to whom all the parties, 
with very different emotions, cast their looks. 

Emma’s eye met the angry scowl of her father—she let go her 
cousin’s hand suddenly, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Believe me, father, I am in- 
nocent of all participation in bringing about this meeting ; but till this 
moment, did | know that this gentleman was my cousin.” 

‘* And you, sir,” said Mr Rigby Rigby, turning very fiercely upon 
Charles. 

“J, sir! I, sir!” said the young man, all confusion; “I have long 
known who this lady is, and really—that is—I see nothing in her to be 
ashamed of.” 

This gaucherie of Charles seemed quite a relief to Mr. Rigby Rigby. 
“Am I to be thus insulted under my own roof,” he exclaimed fiercely, 
at the same time ringing the bell violently. ‘ Show these two persons 
beyond the outside gate,” said he tothe servant; ‘‘ and hark’ee, sirrah : 
if ever you let either of them again within my house, that moment you 
walk out of it.” 

To render this injunction the more impressive, he violently flung 
down the Rev. Mr. Hounslow’s ‘‘ Homily on Charity,” and tossing 
his head backwards, stamped arrogantly with his right foot. But all 
this display was useless. The poor old schoolmaster, in the calm dig- 
nity of his patience, seemed to look down upon his brother with pity, 
in which much love was mingled with a little contempt. ' He spoke 
mildly to him thus: 

‘¢ Alas! my brother! this that I have heard concerning your pride 
and mammon is then true. I have suffered long and acutely: 
yet till now, I have never approached you with the heavy catalogue of 
my miseries—never, till now, looked for relief at the hands of my next 
brother. I will not now, even after the insult that you have heaped 
upon you own blood, put on the semblance of pride, and say that | 
scorn you and your ill-employed riches. I did come to solicit your as- 
sistance—but not for myself, brother—as I have toiled on hitherto, so 
will I toil unto the end; but my son, I cannot see his fresh youth wear- 
ing away, nor the blight so early placed upon his young hopes. 1 came 
here to solicit from your superfluity, twenty pounds—and from your 
heart a renewal of that love, which in mine, has never yet died—I am 
refused both—lI forgive you, and may Heaven soften your heart; and, 
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in due time, when you are sensible to the enormity of your offending, 
teach you to forgive yourself. Fare well, brother! and you, my gentle 
niece, forget this scene—dry up your tears, and remember all the affec- 
tion that your father has ever borne you.” 

As the disappointed Erasmus and his son were about to leave the 
room, Mr. Rigby Rigby became sensible, that the part he was enacting, 
was not only not heroical, but hardly respectable, so he turned in- 
quiringly to Sir Marmaduke, and said, sheepishly enough, ‘* Sir Mar 
maduke, what would you advise me to do ?” 

““Oh, Mr. Rigby, 1 leave you to the promptings of your own most 
excellent heart. If my memory is not very treacherous, I bethink me 
that I lately expounded to you all the obligations of charity.” 

‘** You did, Sir Marmaduke. If any man challenges my beneficence, 
I accept the gage. See here, sir,’”’ taking up a small red-morocco bound 
account-book. “In works of charity, I have expended, within these 
twelvemonths, four hundred and fifty-nine pounds nineteen shillings, 
and a fraction too insignificant to mention; and for all this, I never 
received insult in return, though not one of the persons benefited, 
ever boasted of being a relative of mine—much less a brother or a 
nephew.” 

‘Satisfy your own bosom, Mr. Rigby,” said his friend, drily; “I 
am satisfied, and so I see is your worthy brother.” 

But the satisfaction of the worthy brother was more than doubtful. 
He advanced towards Rigby with a moist eye and a quivering lip, 
‘Will you not shake hands with me for the last time, Oh, my 
brother ?” 

““ Why,” said Rigby, ‘I have no objection, certainly; indeed, in 
no sense, can | possibly have any, and, as to the twenty pounds, they are 
at your or your son’s service, that is to say, as respect to station is ne- 
cessary in the civil compact, as Sir Marmaduke will tell you, and as my 
circle of friends, you understand me, which circle Sir Marmaduke will 
tell you I cannot sacrifice—” 

‘You mean to say,” said Erasmus, sternly; ‘that, if I will hence- 
forth consent to be a stranger to you, if I will sell my birthright for 
er pounds; the lucre is mine—is this your meaning ?” 

‘* Nearly; but I would not have it so savagely expressed.” 

‘Then, Rigby, I will not take your dross; I will not take your 
hand ; I renounce you until your heart be humbled. Come, Charles, we 
shall disgrace ourselves if we stay longer ; the air of this abode will con- 
taminate us; but Rigby, I will not leave you wholly without some hope 
—some consolation—should you see the error of your ways, my heart 
will again open to you—if with a contrite and subdued spirit - 
— be impelled to seek for reconciliation and pardon—lI live 
there.” 

Thus speaking and thrusting a discreditable-looking piece of paper, 
the terms of Cat’s-court Academy, conducted by Erasmus Rigby assisted 
by his son, and bowing to Sir Marmaduke and smiling to his niece, he 
and Charles left the dwelling of the hater of poor relations. 

‘“‘ Was ever insult so outrageous! Your pity Sir Marmaduke. This 
is the curse of having relations poor and profligate.” 

Saying this, he flung from him with the utmost contempt the paper 
that his brother had just thrust into his hand, and was much surprised 
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to see his friend stoop, pick it up from the floor, and place it very care- 
fully. in his pocket-book. 

Mr. Rigby Rigby would have been very wretched all the rest of the 
morning, had he not observed that Sir Marmaduke Trelawny was more 
than usually attentive to his daughter, which being a panacea for the very 
little attention, nay the absolute neglect with which he was himself 
treated, he was, perforce, satisfied. 

We must now hurry over a considerable space of time, briefly remark- 
ing that, since the visit of his brother Erasmus, nothing seemed to 
prosper with Rigby. His agents cheated him, his speculations turned 
out ruinous, and his banker failed. Against all this he might have 
borne up and recovered himself, had not some litigious fellow of the 
same name as himself, contrived to get him into a chancery suit. The 
doom of beggary against him was sealed. In less than eighteen months 
he was a ruined man—himself the thing that he so much dreaded—a 
poor relation. 

Sir Marmaduke Trelawny did not propose for Emma, but gradually 
withdrew his society from Mr. Rigby, as that gentleman’s prospects 
darkened. At length, the only refuge left him was a gaol, and his 
daughter was obliged to leave him, and find an asylum under the roof 
of one of the poor relations that her father had so often before con- 
temptuously spurned. ; 

On the day of Mr. Rigby Rigby’s final discharge from the Fleet 
Prison, two middle aged gentlemen were seen in deep conversation 
with the warden. No one, however, surmised that they had any thing 
to do with Rigby. The doors were at last thrown open to that un- 
fortunate person, and as he turned from them to go, he knew not 
whither; the warden placed in his hand a solitary guinea, telling him 
it was a present from a friend, who would not be known to him. Smail 
as was the sum, it was most acceptable. However, we must leave 
Mr. Rigby Rigby for a short time in the streets of London, miserable, 
dejected, without a home, and without a purpose. 

When Sir Marmaduke Trelawny was present at the interview between 
the relations, he was greatly moved by the conduct of Erasmus, and de-~ 
termined himself to solve the riddle of his appearance, as connected 
with his sentiments. But he went about it in what he called his 
characteristic sensible way, that is to say, in the most impertinent and 
inquisitorial manner. He was pleased when he found that Charles had 
never presumed upon his slight intimacy with Emma, and that he had 
neither made himself known to her, or endeavoured to draw her into any 
clandestine correspondence. 

He repaired the next day to Cat’s-court, and ascended to the hall of 
study over the asses. His appearance occasioned much surprise, and 
was the joyful cause of a dismissal of the noisy crew for theday. It was 
not long before he became fully aware of the extraordinary mechanical 
genius of the poor pedagogue, and the very model of the machine that 
the young gentleman had valued so little, became the foundation of his 
father’s and his own extraordinary affluence. Money was advanced, 
the school turned over to Erasmus’s rival, the Scotch barber, Mac Lach- 
lan, and patents secured. Sir Marmaduke became a partner in two of 
the inventions, and the despised schoolmaster, in the course of a few 
months beheld himself a rich and happy man. 
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As Erasmus rose, so Rigby fell, and so occupied was the fallen with 
his own misfortunes, that he never heard of his brother’s prosperity. 
But that brother never lost sight of him. He would have flown, at 
once, to his assistance, had it not been through deference to Sir Marma- 
duke, who was willing that his reformation should be complete, as well 
as his debts and liabilities cancelled. 

Erasmus had already possessed himself of the very house at Chelsea 
from which he had been so contemptuously ejected. He had also pur- 
chased his brother’s furniture from the assignees. It was now the 
dwelling of himself and son. On the day of Mr. Rigby Rigby’s libe- 
ration from the Fleet, Emma had been brought from her temporary 
asylum to her old home, and every thing had been prepared for a sur- 
prise, wholly in compliance with Sir Marmaduke’s whim, and his love 
of effect. 

As Rigby on that day walked from street to street, he thought that 
he was watched—for this, he cared but little—he made several inqui- 
ries for homely lodgings, but all were refused him, excepting such 
which his sense of propriety would not permit him yet to occupy. He 
had dined humbly at an humble eating-house, and as evening was closing 
in upon the noisy metropolis, he recommenced his search for a cheap 
lodging. 

He had not proceeded far when a decent-looking person ran against 
him. As Mr. Rigby recovered from the slight shock, the stranger 
stooped and appeared to pick up a piece of paper from the ground. 

** You have dropped this,” said he, tendering it to Mr. Rigby. 

“« Pardon me, sir, you are mistaken.” 

** Indeed, sir, I am not—only look at it, and see if it does not relate 


to you 

Rigby examined the paper, and, to his surprise, found it to be a 
copy of the once despised and rejected terms of his brother’s humble 
school in Cat’s-court. 

“« Indeed,” said Rigby, a great deal moved, ‘this is a very singular 
coincidence—very strangely, this paper does concern me. ith your 
permission I will retain it, though it certainly did not fall from me. You 
see it is of no value.” 

The stranger bowed respectfully, and fell behind Rigby, following 
him without his perceiving it. 

On this little incident, the heart-broken brother took thought to him- 
self. He expected no relief from the insulted Erasmus; but he was, 
in the humility of a better spirit, determined to seek him. The 
wretched place was soon discovered—he knocked, a door was opened to 
him in the dusk, and he ascended into the old school-room. At first, 
he actually drew back at the misery it displayed—it seemed to be 
wholly untenanted. The desk was overturned, the benches thrown 
down, the walls crumbling, and the rents in the floor dangerous to the 
feet. 

On a small dirty deal table, their burned dimly a miserable tallow 
candle, in a flat tin candlestick; and after a pause, sufficiently long 
to enable Rigby to survey, and occasionally to treasure up in his me- 
mory this complication of wretchedness, the dirty green-baize moved, 
and from beneath its dingy concealment, Erasmus slowly emerged in 
the very dress in which Rigby had seen him nearly ten years before. 
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The meeting between the brothers was deeply affecting; but the de- 
portment of Erasmus was incomprehensible, in many ways, to Rigby. 
He seemed to have grown wonderfully healthy-looking and stout upon 
his misery. He chuckled and he sobbed by turns, and his sorrow was 
the most extraordinary and hilarious that was ever betrayed. 

“J am here an humbled and repentant man, Erasmus—I crave your 
pardon, dear, dear brother.” 

** Thou hast it,'Rigby! What do you like for supper ?—he ! he! het” 

‘‘ Nay nay—mock me not, Erasmus. How can you contrive to 
exist in this wretched hole? It is worse than the Fleet Prison.” 

‘“< Fatten upon it, Rigby! What wine do you like best—we’ll kill the 
fatted calf—that is to say—a fillet of veal.” 

‘Pooh! my good brother—let us not talk of delicacies wholly out 
of our reach. I have still eighteen shillings and ninepence, take the half 
of it—take the whole of it, Erasmus; we will consecrate this happy 
reconciliation by a pot of warm porter, for I am very cold.” 

“* A dozen of Champagne !” 

‘‘ Nay, Erasmus, you are facetious; but if you had a fire, and would 
grate a halfpennyworth of nutmeg into the warm beer—” 

‘‘ A bowl of arrack punch !” 

‘¢__It would cheer my bosom wonderfully. Could you make me upa 
bed on the floor for to-night ?” 

‘“‘ No!” said Erasmus, with a tear twinkling in each eye, and a grin 
at each corner of his mouth. 

“‘ Will you make us a fire in that miserable grate ?” 

Erasmus shook his head, and continued nodding to all his brother's 
inquiries. 

‘¢ Will you send out for the beer ?—Will you share my money ?— Willi 
you lend me something to sit upon, for I am deathly weary ?” 

‘‘No! no! no!—by all the powers of prosody, no!” 

‘‘ Then have you not forgiven me, brother ?” 

At this appeal, poor Erasmus, like Joseph in the peace of his 
brethren, could contain himself no longer ; but flinging himself into the 
arms of Rigby, he wept aloud. 

After their emotion had a little subsided, Erasmus exclaimed, “ Put 
up your money, Rigby—put up your money! We are prepared for 
your coming—it has been looked for—it has been planned. This night 
shall be a jubilee—think only of enjoyment—leave wi thing to 
me—come along, my dear brother, who was lost and is found.” 

Saying this, he hurried him out of the miserable den—put him into 
his carriage, and drove him back to his old house, before he had well 
recovered from his surprise. 

That night there was a grand meeting of poor relations, at which Sir 
Marmaduke Trelawny presided, and never did he appear so sensible 
before; but much, very much—nay, all of his a was totally lost 
upon Charles and Emma, so totally were they absorbed in each other. 

Shall I go on? No. Who does not understand the ensuing hap- 
piness? But let it also be understood, that detrimental as he may 
to our purse and to our pride, we must neither disown nor despise— 
a poor relation. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRISTRAM DUMPS, ESQ.* 


Cuap. XI, 


FEARING a repetition of any thing like the chandelier scene, I re- 
solved to take Frank’s hint with respect to the Indian; so after the 
second exhibition of his qualities, as a neighbour I had no scruples in 
sending my compliments up stairs the next morning, with a message, 
that a gentleman subject to headaches below, would be much obliged 
to the gentleman above if he would give directions for less noise to be 
made in his apartments. In a few minutes, a black servant made his 
appearance—lIpsissimus Blacky, who had been rung up, and otherwise 
so frequently and perseveringly disciplined. It seemed, however, to 
have made but little impression on his outward man, which looked not 
a jot the paler for his vigils and scolds—his air, on the contrary, was 
jaunty and free. ‘* Massa compliment—he say ver glad to see you, sir 
—him ill—no come down stairs.” This I thought pretty cool ; neverthe- 
less, my curiosity getting the better of punctilio, I followed Blacky to 
the regions above. When he opened the door, I beheld the object of 
my present purpose, seated in an arm-chair, before a large fire, with his 
face towards the door, in dressing-gown and nightcap; his watch was 
in his hand, and I thought I perceived that he was as anxious to get a 
sight of me, as I was to see him. 

‘‘ | beg pardon, sir,” he said immediately with a little nervous cough, 
and riggling spasmodically about in his chair; ‘‘ but my very preca- 
rious state of health—Mr. Dumps, I believe ?” 

I slightly bowed. 

«I am sorry, sir, to find that we make more noise up here than is 
agreeable to you below, but my very precarious state of health— 
Mungo, my drops,” he continued, ina shrill falsetto voice, into which he 
always rose whenever he spoke to his servant. ‘ Excuse me, sir, but I 
see it is time to take my medicine.” 

As he compounded his mixture, I had leisure to look about me. The 
room was arranged with all that nicety and neatness which bespeaks an 
almost morbid attention to precision. An immense hookah, orna- 
mented with much splendour, stood by his side, and the apartment, 
which was kept very close—the heat being regulated by a thermometer 
on the chimney-piece—smelt strongly of rose-water, and other condi- 
ments used in that deleterious recreation, at the expense of lungs, 
nerves, and all the juices. At one end of the room was a large china 
vase, with a ‘ bull’s eye,” a considerable hole in the middle, evidently 
a fracture from some of the missiles which I had at different times 
heard projected, and overhead was the dangling gilt chain from which 
once hung suspended the costly chandelier. _But what surprised me 
most was, to perceive that my new acquaintance was neither old nor, 
except a little tinge upon his complexion, in any way an apparent in- 
valid. I therefore already set it down that he was one of those spoilt 
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children of luxury, upon whom a slight variation of the biliary system 
takes so potent an effect. 

‘T am assured,” said he, ‘that there is no calomel in my medicine, 
for I consider that to have been the ruin of me.” 

“I believe a great deal too much of it is generally taken,” I 
replied. 

This common remark seemed to please him greatly; his eyes 
sparkled, and he shuffled about in his seat. 

‘In my precarious state of health, sir, I am obliged not only to live 
by rule, but narrowly to watch the prescriptions of my physician.” 

‘I believe,” said I, ‘that the first expedient is better than having 
recourse to the second ;” and by way of turning the conversation, 
asked him if he had been long in Paris ? 

‘* T really forget, sir;” then, in his shrill tone, “ Mungo, how many 
empty vials are there upon the table by the vase ?” 

‘Fifteen, massa; counted them once befor dis morning,” said 
Mungo, gaily. 

‘‘ A fortnight, sir; we landed at Marseilles, and had a very heating 
overland journey. At Lyons I was obliged to have recourse to medical 
assistance, and am convinced that, notwithstanding my injunction, 
there was calomel in the bolus ; for it is a very remarkable thing, sir,— 
but as you seem to have as bad an opinion as myself of that drug, I 
have less scruple in troubling you with the observation. It is a very 
remarkable thing that I never can take that or any other mineral medi- 
cine—I say mineral medicine (laying a stress upon the word), without 
a peculiar sensation in my fingers and toes—a sort of pricking, which, 
under other circumstances, would make me apprehensive of gout. 
Mungo, lift my leg.” 

Mungo here approached, and lifting gently his master’s left leg, 
began to work it up and down like the handle of a pump. 

‘‘T am told,” continued he, ‘‘ that these sensations may proceed 
from irregular circulation, and the sub-irritation consequent thereupon ; 
and I am the more inclined to that opinion, as I have other symptoms 
which correspond ; for I scarcely ever rise from my seat without a whiz 
in my head, and a crack in the muscles of the lower part of my 
back.” | 

I once more attempted to turn the conversation, and being curious to 
know how long he had been in India, remarked, ‘‘ There has been 
great changes in Europe, sir, since you were last in this part of the 
world.” 

‘< Yes, indeed, you may well talk of the ‘ march.’ ” 

I pricked up my ears to hear his general opinions. 

‘< Quinine and Morison’s pills are enough for one century: pray, sir, 
do you think there is any calomel in them ?” 

It was in this strain he continued ; if I asked a question, he returned 
a bolus ; if I mentioned politics, he talked of pills. It was all in vain— 
I perceived that until I had the whole materia medica by heart, there 
could be no free interchange of conversation between us, nor any sym- 
pathy of feelings, until I had the stomach-ache. When I rose to go, 
however, and wished him good morning, he squeezed my hand, as he 
took leave of me, and with a beaming tearful eye said, “‘ 1 am glad you 
hate calomel.” 
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‘“« Mr. Dumps,” he continued, as I got to the door, ‘“‘ my very preca- 
rious state of health will probably prevent me doing myself the plea- 
sure of calling _ you; but remember that a visit to the sick is an 
act of Christian charity, and I assure you that I shall always esteem it 
as such. In the mean time, I hope that my servant will make less 
noise.” 

‘* Yes, massa,” said Mungo, gaily. 

‘* What a world is this!” said I to myself, as I went down stairs. 
‘‘ Here is a man who, according to report and appearance, has at 
least, all the external means of making himself and others comfortable ; 
but who is nursing himself into bad health, and finds his only pleasure 
in tormenting his servant. If the fellow would put away his ieakahe 
(which are only those teeth-corroding, mouth-corrupting, face-speckling 
pests, tobacco-pipes in Sunday clothes), throw open his windows, and 
get upon a hard-trotting horse, I will answer for it that he would soon 
forget physic, and praise Mungo.” 

As soon as I returned to my room, the waiter came up to say that a 
Monsieur was below, inquiring whether I was at home. As Paris is not 
a place where one admits, any more than in London, every Monsieur 
who may feel inclined to pay one the delicate attention of a visit, I 
began to catechise my informant as to the external appearance of the 
aspirant below, translating as well as I could that semi-cannibal, though 
English question, ‘‘ What sort of a man is he?” 

“ Ma foi!” said Frangois in a hesitating tone, “ c’est un Monsieur 
comme ¢a.” 

This did not at all enlighten me: so I proceeded to the distinct cate- 
gorics of ‘‘ tall or short, fat or thin, young or old 2” 

“* C'est un, Monsieur, comme vous” replied he, quickly adding, with 
his best bow, ‘‘ quant @ son age—mais avec une phystognomie beaucoup 
moins aimable—un air préoccupé, les habits peu soignés, et la cheve- 
leur fort en disordre.” 

A gleam of light seemed to break in upon me. “ But is not that a 
card you have in your hand 2” said I. 

“ Ah! voila!’ cried Francois, throwing one hand against his brow ; 
“‘ béte que je suis!” and holding up the card he commenced reading, 
“* Monsieur Solo-mon—” 

‘‘ Oh! show him up,” said I, interrupting the patronymic about to 
ensue, and in a few minutes the gentleman appeared in proprid per- 
sond. 

It must already have occurred to the reader, that my friend had cer- 
tain peculiarities in all matters pertaining to the toilette. He was, in 
fact, alternately the most scrupulously neat person and the greatest 
sloven I ever knew. But I soon perceived that these different pheno- 
mena bore a corresponding affinity to the actual state of his intellectual 
system. In what I used to consider his lucid intervals—that is, when 
his ideas ran somewhat in the regular channel—he appeared to have 
built up his externals in all the punctilio of a Quaker; but when the 
‘‘muddle” commenced, all the elements of that cosmogony fell into 
disorder, and ‘‘ Chaos came again.” I saw by certain twitches in his 
countenance immediately he entered, that one of his perturbations had 
been upon him. A cloudy, blood-shot, confused look about his eyes— 
a beard of two days, or what is worse, partially and carelessly shaved — 
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his coat covered with dust and down, as if he had been tossed ina 
blanket—his hair dishevelled, and his whole appearance fully justifying 
Francois’s term of “ fort en disordre.” 

After he had sat a little while, and twitched the dislocation of his 
ideas into some of their sockets, he said, ‘‘I am very uneasy about 
George and Erminie.” 

‘* So am I,” said I; ‘* but what is to be done?” 

“‘ I don’t know,” replied he, looking extremely vacant; and then, 
after a pause, “Old Alice says—” 

“Who is that ?” 

‘The old and confidential servant, whom I think I mentioned to you 
before. I wonder whether she came from Kent with Madame Le Fleur. 
Old Alice says—and whether she knows any thing about Sir Thomas 
Leghorn, the brother, that is—for he is dead; and the old general, I 
have heard, could never bear him.” 

*¢ Which 2” said I. 

“¢ What ?” said he. 

Perceiving that we were drifting out to sea, I endeavoured to catch 
hold of the thread of the discourse. ‘‘ What were you saying? Oh! 
yes—the old servant.” 

‘« She says, I understand—at least, George says that she said—but 
he is gone.” 

‘“< Do, for Heaven’s sake, tell me what she says !” 

‘‘ She says that she is apprehensive not only for the health, but the 
mind of her young lady; and amongst other things, she fears that she 
will ¢ turn nun.’”’ 

I jumped off my seat, and walked about the room. 

‘¢ She says that she not only harps upon it all day, but talks in her 
sleep alternately of George and of Miss Mary Seymour, a young friend 
of hers, who is either in preparation, or has already professed in the 
English convent here.” 

I paced about the room with such perturbation, that (as old crones 
who understand human nature better than philosophers usually admi- 
nister comfort in strong doses of our neighbours’ misfortunes), my dis- 
turbance seemed to operate in a favourable manner upon the intellectual 
system of my friend, whom I was surprised to hear rationally exhort-. 
ing me to composure. ' 

‘* And all this,” exclaimed I, beating my brow, ‘is the result of the 
narrow prejudices, the foolish pride, the territorial rapacity of a hard- 
headed country squire! Oh, stupidity! thou art a sorry jade in thine 
own nature; but when crossed by one of the breed of avarice, what a 
stubborn mule dost thou produce !” 

‘‘T remember the piebalds, in Gray’s-inn-lane,” said Solomon, who 
was proceeding to take up some thread in the puzzled skein of his 
ideas. 

«‘ Mercy on us!” cried I, in a peevish tone, ‘‘ what a moment for your 
speculations!” But the words were no sooner out of my mouth, than 
my heart smote me—poor Solomon slightly coloured—looked humbly 
down at his shoes—and then up with a silent remonstrance towards me 
—valueless shares and abortive schemes, the Hymlopotopowskis and 
the anti-feather-beds, seemed to pervade every feature in his face—and 
I could have bitten a quarter of an inch off my tongue. 
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‘< If I were George,” said I, with greater energy, perhaps, in order to 
banish the last impression—* if I were George, I would marry the 
girl in spite of all—cast my inheritance to the dogs, and live as Provi- 
dence, in its bounty, might provide.” 

“« Those,” replied Solomon, ‘‘ are sentiments which marvellously 
coincide with his own views of the case, for he has just been express- 
ing himself in nearly the same terms ; but there is, and luckily I think, 
an inseparable obstacle to such a consummation.” 

‘¢ What is that?” 

‘¢Erminie is bound by a death-bed promise to her mother never to 
marry him without her father’s consent.” 

‘** Heavens!” said I, in the tone of a man who, from a neighbouring 
cliff, sees a boat go down at sea; ‘‘ then there is an end of it.” 

When Solomon had thus unburdened himself, and had sat staring 
about him a little in silence, he prepared to take his leave. We parted 
like two physicians after a consultation upon the last stage of a mortal 
disease; and as 1 watched him out of the window, I saw him depart 
from the hotel, muttering and gesticulating to himself; while every 
truant boy as he passed, turned round with an expression of fear, 
which seemed to say, ‘‘ Que dréle de corps!” 


Cuar. XII. 


On the evening of the following day, about sunset, as I was passing 
the church of St. Germain L’Auxerre, the low murmur of the organ, 
heard through the partially closed doors, attracted me in. It was that 
beautiful service which the Italians call the ‘‘ Benediction,” the French, 
“le Salut.’ It is always celebrated at the close of the day, and con- 
sists simply of a few hymns sung by the whole congregation, followed 
by a ‘* blessing” pronounced from the altar, by the officiating priest, 
with the consecrated bread of the Eucharist in his hands, which, ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic custom, he at the same time elevates 
for their veneration. There is at this hour, and in this service, none 
of the mid-day bustle, nor gorgeous circumstances of high mass. The 
people partake of the repose, the church of the silence, and all of the 
shades of evening, save the lights which burn round the consecrated bread 
upon the altar, darting many a ray, reflected from the sparkling osten- 
sory in which it is enclosed, upon the solitary and venerable figure of 
the stoled priest. Separated from others within the sacred precincts of 
the shrine, and raised a few steps above the level of the rest, he stands 
with his back to the congregation, as if communicating with God alone. 
Every now and then he sinks upon one knee in the progress of his 
secret prayer. The darkness of the church, which gives such effect to 
this little nucleus of light, seems also to add intensity to the devotion of 
the worshippers by the freedom of posture, and even of interjectional 
prayer, which, without ostentation, may then be indulged. During 
the many solemn pauses which occur in the service, the light tinkle of 
the rosaries, as the beads fall through the fingers in prayer—the deep 
drawn sigh—the devote interjection, are heard to proceed from figures 
prostrate, in all the glowing sentiments of supplication or contrition. 

As I stood partially concealed by a column, and gazing upon these 
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evening worshippers until devotion crept over me also, my eye fell upon 
a face near me, which a beam from the altar was at that moment illu- 
minating. It was the angelic countenance of Erminie Le Fleur, 
radiant with all the heavenly emotions of devotion and love—for 
George Gilbert was by her side. They were kneeling together on one 
of those oratories which are ranged in Catholic churches facing the 
altars; behind I discerned the aged figure of Alice, bending low in 
prayer. I beheld this interesting couple with great emotion ; for, in 
truth, it was a lovely sight; their beauty—their devotion (for the young 
man seemed upon this occasion to have surrendered all that might 
separate their creed), their misfortunes—their youth, all conspired to 
lay strong hold upon my feelings. The last hymn had been sung, and 
the pause ensued,‘during which the falling of the censer’s chains alone is 
heard, while it is waved towards the altar, before the closing ceremony 
of the evening. I heard a sob from the breast of Erminie ; and when 
the priest turned round with the glittering ostensory in his hand, to 
pronounce the ‘ blessing,” I fell upon my knees, and united with him 
in pouring forth the full abundance of my heart upon them. 

As the congregation was slowly departing one by one, with that air 
of calmness and repose—with that discharge of heart which such ser- 
vices afford, I kept my position of concealment until the group below 
me had also left the church. 

I then returned to the hotel, and fell into many a dreamy revery in- 
spired by what I had witnessed—nor could I dismiss even from my 
slumbers the lovely but melancholy visions of the evening scene. 

When at breakfast the next morning, my attendant, with that ala- 
crity of a French waiter, which seems to go upon springs, hastily put 
down a parcel upon my table, and was out of the room again before I 
could ask from whence it came. Beforel broke the string and seal, 
my eye fell upon the address—‘‘a Monsieur-Monsieur Henry La 
Fleur.” 

The name, although there might be many such in the French metro- 
polis, acted like an electrical shock upon me ; and having rang the bell 
with that excitement which indicated some pressing occasion, the 
waiter was back again as quickly as if the house had been on fire. 

‘¢ What is this’?” said I, holding up the parcel and its address within 
an inch of his nose. 

“Ah! voila!” cried he; ‘‘ pardon, Monsieur—c’est pour, Monsieur 
Henry—béte que je suis.” 

‘¢ For whom 2” said I. 

‘‘ Pour Monsieur Henry ; le Monsieur que est logis audessus.” 

‘‘ What ?” again stuttered I. 

“ C’est bien le Monsieur que vient des Indes,” said he, with an 
elevation of the eyebrows and shoulders, indicative of his astonishment 
at my obtuseness. 

‘Can it be?” said I, striking my forehead, and looking, no doubt, 
sufficiently vacant; and Francois fairly giving my intellects up, after 
regarding me a few minutes in silence, took his departure with another 
shrug. 

That this was Erminie’s brother, a very little reflection served to con- 
vince me : the age—the character of this spoilt son of the East, in some 
measure—the part of India from which he had incidentally mentioned 
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to me that he came—all armen to satisfy me of that. But had 
Frangois reported correctly of his wealth? That to me was a point of 
no small interest, for more reasons than one. 

As soon as I had dispatched breakfast, and turned the matter over a 
little in my mind, I sent for Mungo, and having still further strength- 
ened my conviction, sent him up stairs to his master with my compli- 
ments, and an intimation of a visit. 

‘‘Good morning, sir,” said he, with that alacrity with which an idle 
person receives a break in upon his ennui, but at the same time with a 
phthsicky kind of cough, which I afterwards discovered was a mere trick. 
«‘Good morning, sir; it must be very cold to-day, for do what I can, it 
is impossible to get the thermometer above 65°; and I have a strong 
suspicion that I have took some calomel in the draught. Mungo, some 
wood, there! do put it straight—you know the on/y way to make a fire 
is two bits below, and one above.” 

‘“¢ Yes, massa, every ting tree in dis country—glorious tree days—tree 
kings at one time before old one died—tree parties in de state—king 
shot at tree times if not more—” 

‘* Hold your tongue, sir! Mr. Dumps, I hope you feel in tolerable 
health this variable weather,’ said he, throwing as much artificial 
anxiety into his face as he could; but I was too much awake to this 
customary ruse of invalids, real or imaginary, to let it have its usual 
sequel. 

e Mr. La Fleur,” said I, ‘‘ I am come for the sole purpose, at this 
somewhat early hour, of entering upon a conversation, which our short 
acquaintance might, perhaps, at first sight, hardly appear to justify ; 
but I am sure that when once you know my motives, you will he par- 
don the intrusion.” 

With a perturbed countenance, between nervous apprehension and 
curiosity, he began to shuffle about on his chair. 

‘‘ Nothing wrong, I hope, about the medical gentleman who attends 
me 2” 

‘«« Massa always tinking of poison,” muttered Mungo. 

‘“« May I take the liberty of asking,” I continued, ‘‘ whether you are 
son of the late Colonel La Fleur ?”’ 

‘‘T am,” he replied, apparently much relieved to find that Esculapius 
was “all right.” ‘Iam ; and it was the intelligence of my father’s 
death that induced me to undertake the long, fatiguing, and unwholesome 
voyage, from the effects of which I am only slowly recovering. I have 
a surviving parent and a sister, who was born after I left Europe, and 
whom I have consequently never seen, but of whose endowment and 
character the most favourable reports have reached me. It is my 
anxious desire to join them, as soon as the very precarious state of my 
health will admit of a voyage of discovery into the provinces, where I 
understood they were to establish themselves.” 

It here beeame my painful duty to inform him of the mistake under 
which he unhappily was with respect to his mother, and also of the 
altered circumstances of the family ; of Madame La Fleur’s death, and 
of the homeless, unprotected situation of his sister. He heard me with 
composure for some time, but at the end of a long conversation, which 
I summed up with as lively a picture as I could draw of Erminie’s pecu- 
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liar circumstances and character, it was with much emotion that I saw 
him burst into tears. 

‘¢ Then all my wealth,” said he, “ is hers, and mine—” 

I thought this a good opportunity to leave him to his reflections, and 
took my leave. 

The next thing to be done was to convey to the parties most inte- 
rested the discovery I had made, I naturally felt anxious about the 
effect of a sudden disclosure to Erminie, in the present state of her 
nervés : her brother’s unexpected arrival, and her own altered circum- 
stances after so much recent distress, were matters to communicate 
with caution. 

I immediately walked to the Rue Louis le Grand, where I found Down 
hastily cleaning his teeth in the porter’s lodge; but taking him by the 
arm, we commenced a reascent au quatriéme, as I could not venture 
upon any communication on such a subject, until I had him out of 
sight. After stating the circumstances of my discovery, which agitated 
him until he trembled from head to foot, 

*¢ Don’t you think,” said he, ‘ that we had better begin by telling 
Miss La Fleur ?”’ 

“‘ That,” I replied, ‘‘ appears to me to be the point where we ought 
toend. Her old and faithful attendant, or your nephew, Gilbert, I 
think, will best be able to judge in what manner and to what extent, 
the altered circumstances in which she stands may with prudence be 
divulged to her.” 

‘* Very well—just as you please,” said Solomon, and he immediately 
fell into such a muddle and confusion of mind, with such fuss and per- 
turbation of body as almost alarmed me. The whirling contents of the 
far-famed ‘ wheel of Fortune,” in the golden days of Messrs. Goodluck 
and Co., would have been nothing to it. Poising his large, grave per- 
son upon one heel, and elevating his left-hand with something between 
a whistle and a Jarvey’s interjection to a frost-stiffened nag, he per- 
formed two or three circumvolutions with his coat-laps flying in the 
air. 

‘‘ India bonds—ten per cent.—happy dog—old woman best—go off 
like a squib—four coaches and four—favours—gold-lace, tags, and 
powder—shop, Scrubbs’s—in Cheapside—save a penny a yard—Dug- 
dale property old Gil’s— Uncle Solomon, Sol, Sol!” and round he 
went upon his heel, yet with considerable gravity of countenance. 

Alleging his own agitating interest in the case, I suggested whether I 
might not with propriety take his place in the announcement of the 
whole affair. 

“That is just what I was thinking; with your deliberation, Mr. 
Dumps—” 

But we were here saved the trouble of further discussion by the door 
opening, and George Gilbert being announced by the servant. 

Serious as the subject was upon which we were engaged, it was with 
difficulty that I could refrain from laughing at the figure Solomon made 
at this apparition. After standing a few seconds in the middle of the 
room, stuttering incoherent things instead of the usual morning saluta- 
tion—twisting his thumbs, and every feature bearing thoughts too con- 
fused to find delivery—the very counterpart of the agonies of a night- 
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mare, he rushed towards the astonished youth, and seizing him as a 
bear would her cub, 

‘“* George, my boy, your fortune’s made !” cried he, and could get no 
further; until, after several vain attempts at utterance, in a transport of 
awkwardness he rushed out of the room. 

I then informed young Gilbert of all the circumstances of my inter- 
view with Mr. La Fleur, which he received with manliness, but deep 
emotion; and after I had remained about a quarter of an hour, left him 
with his uncle, who, by this time, had recovered a little the use of his 
faculties. 

In the evening I was surprised to receive a message from Mr. La 
Fleur, that he would wait upon me if convenient; and before I could 
almost have thought it possible that my reply had reached him, he stood 
before me. An evident alteration had already taken place even in his 
outward appearance. Like most people of morbid feelings, when once 
a transfer can be accomplished, he had suddenly and wholly changed 
the subject matter of all his thoughts, and the motives of all his actions, 
His best faculties and sensations had been roused into action—a new 
existence had been created for him in that of his lovely sister—his 
whole outward man was changed—his eye no longer grovelled in the 
languid expression of querulous sensuality, or selfish complaint—it was 
lighted up by a generous and almost fevered action of expanding 
thoughts—his carriage was erect—his countenance beamed with the 
liberal schemes he had already devised—and this, with the alteration in 
his dress necessary to come down stairs, so completely metamorphosed 
the man, that I should hardly have recognised him. 

After detailing to me the manner in which the very large fortune had 
been bequeathed to him by his old patron and friend, and having taken 
further information about the abode and circumstances of his sister, he 
said, that the next morning would be the latest he could defer the plea- 
sure of a personal interview with her. 

As I accompanied him to the door, where Mungo was waiting, I 
shall never forget the astonishment depicted in his sooty face at all that 
was going on. 

‘* Massa forgot four draughts, and sat down upon a box of pills,” he 
whispered ; and as he followed La Fleur up stairs, he turned round se- 
veral times to me, uplifting the palms of his hands in amazement at his 
master’s altered step. 


(To be continued.) 














WIlO CAN THE DEAR ONE BE? 


By J. H. Harrno.t. 


MET him at the French bazaar ! 
How all will pity me, 
Who know what love's emotions are— 
Who can the dear one be ? 


We met—one glance was quite enough, 
Such piercing eyes had he ; 

My heart beat fast against my muff— 
Who can the dear one be ? 


His form, his air, his heavenly face— 
Enchantment none could flee : 

And then he moved with such a grace— 
Who can the dear one be ? 


Pa’s carriage drove up to the door, 
For sisters, ’ma, and me ; 

A glance e’en sweeter than before— 
Who can the dear one be ? 


The carriage moved, and we were parted ; 
Home was no home to me: 

For I was almost broken-hearted— 
Who can the dear one be ? 


A year has flown, but has not brought 
A moment’s peace for me ; 
Il day, all night, my only thought— 
Who can the dear one be ? 
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Who can the Dear One be? 


At least some lord, or lord’s own son ; 
The soul of chivalry! 

Earth holds not such another one : 
Who can that dear one be? 


My ’pa knows why I sorrow so, 
And says he pities me ; 

And longs uncommonly to know 
Who can the dear one be ? 


My ’ma is very, very kind; 
But, in the least degree, 

I cannot banish from my mind, 
Who can the dear one be? 


E’en shopping with her, never more 
Will bring delight to me ; 

I feel, as now I reach the door, 
Who can the dear one be ? 


Rich silks, or satins, ribbons, gloves, 
Bright gems, or bijouterie, 

Touch not the heart that fondly loves : 
Who can the dear one be ? 


Hopeless I reach tbe counter’s brink! 
Oh! Heavens! What’s that I see ? 

*"Ma—’ma—a chair—I faint—I sink— 
That horrid shopman’s he! 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
THE FERGUSONS.* 


‘“‘ Tue Fercusons” is one of those novels of which we have had too 
few lately; since they are no less creditable to the grade of society 
whence they emanate, than they are valuable in a social point of view, 
and entertaining as works of fiction. It belongs to the class, towards 
which the names of Normanby, PlumerWard, Lister, &c. have heretofore 
attracted so much well-deserved and well-repaid attention ; and we have 
not the smallest doubt, from internal evidence, that ‘‘ The Fergusons” will 
add another name to the list of those cultivated and intellectual members 
of the aristocracy who have been induced to commence their public career 
by proving that the private studies and acquirements of their early life 
have not} been confined to the inane frivolities of fashionable drawing- 
rooms, and ‘‘ exclusive” coteries. We doubt if a young and ardent 
aspirant for political distinction can better prove the validity of his pre- 
tensions to take part in the public duties to which his rank and station 
may call him, than by showing, as the graceful and cultivated 
writer of “* The Fergusons” has done, that he has looked at the men and 
the manners of his day with a shrewd and observant eye; has noted 
the good and the evil of them in a liberal spirit; and possesses the 
skill, the industry, and the taste to form the substance of his remarks and 
conclusions into a consistent and natural series of scenes and events, that 
blend the excitement and the amusement of fictious narrative with the 
solid satisfaction and permanent moral result, that nothing but the truth 
can supply. There is, we venture to assert, not a character or a scene 
in “* The Fergusons” that has not had its prototype in the actual ex- 
perience and observations of the writer, during his intercourse with the 
society with which the tale busies itself; yet the good taste and the 
good feeling, which invariably mark the more cultivated and intellectual 
members of that society, have prevented him from ever degenerating for a 
moment into the petty and personal satire which has too often formed the 
staple of the fashionable novelist, and has brought that class of composition 
into merited disrepute. The author of ‘“‘ The Fergusons” is evidently 
‘‘ a gentleman,” in every sense of that comprehensive phrase: he is so 
by birth, by education, by temperament, by habit, by personal feeling. 
The consequence is that, in depicting (through the medium of a fictitious 
narrative) the social character and condition of the class to which he be- 
longs, he has done so, not as a sage or a moralist, formally to warn or 
to instruct—not as a satirist, maliciously to scourge or excite scorn— 
not as a wit or humorist, to twist every thing into themes of laughter 
and ridicule—not as a sentimentalist, to turn the ‘‘ diseases” of the 
human character to ‘* commodities :” in short, he has written his book 
as a well-bred, well-educated, and right-feeling man of the world does 
every thing—in manner easy, nonchalant and without pretension—in 
matter, never attempting to go beyond his depth, or even the depth of 
those he addresses—and in general result, uniformly agreeable and en- 
tertaining. The story of ‘‘ The Fergusons” relates the early career in 





* The Fergusons, or Woman’s Love. 3 vols. 
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the world of two brothers, both of whom are gifted with many estimable 
qualities of heart and mind, and both are pretty equally favoured by social 

sition; but one of whom makes “ the world’s favour” the chief object 
of his life, and is rewarded by that empty ‘‘ popularity” which he finds, 
after all, is utterly insufficient to answer the cravings of his heart and 
intellect; while the other equally misses the golden mean, in imagining 
that ‘* woman’s love” is the only legitimate object of man’s existence— 
his ‘‘ being’s end and aim.” Such at least is the only formal moral 
that can be deduced from these light, graceful, and agreeable pages. 
But in fact their merit and amusement will be found to consist in thé 
perfectly true and unexaggerated picture they afford,—so far, we mean, 
as their scenes extend,—of that peculiar condition of society which at 
present prevails in the upper classes of English life—setting forth its 
weaknesses and errors side by side with its elegances, its refinements, 
and its advantages, and leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
We must not neglect to add, that a very pleasing and attractive tinge 
of romantic interest is thrown over all the latter part of the story, by re- 
moving the scene to a country (Italy) where ‘‘ romance” and ‘ reality” 
are convertible terms—where the common places of life are made up of 
passion and poetry, and where ‘* woman’s love” is especially susceptible 
of being held forth as an example for warning, or for admiration, as the 
case may be. Finally, we are much mistaken if ‘‘ The Fergusons” does 
not prove as popular in itself as it will certainly be received as an earnest 
of its writer's future success in this attractive class of writing. 





THE POPULAR SONGS OF IRELAND.* 


Tuovau it was an extravagance to say, as some one did, ‘ Give me 
the making of the songs of a people, and let who will make their laws,” 
the songs of a nation are nevertheless well worth the consideration even 
of its law-makers; for if they are, nowadays,' powerless in modifying 
the social and political condition of a people, they are among the very 
best exemplars and indicators of what that condition is, and what it 
may be or might be. And there is no nation of whom this is so true 
as it is of the Irish. Like the French, their life is a sort of song—merry 
or melancholy, sage or savage, wild or gentle, wise or foolish—as the 
case may be: and the songs in which they allow these moods of the 
national mind to express themselves respectively, are precisely suited to 
the occasion. 

A volume, therefore, like the present, which not only gives us these 
songs in a collected form, but accompanies them by all the little tradi- 
tional and historical data on which so much of their interest depends, 
cannot be other than highly acceptable, both to the English and the 
Irish people. In mentioning the name of the author of this work, Mr. 
Crofton Croker, we at once offer a guarantee that the pleasant task he 
has imposed on himself, has been fulfilled in the most satisfactory 
manner. 


* The Popular Songs of Ireland ; with Iutroductions and Notes. By T. Crofton 
Croker, Esq. 
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Spenser—the most essentially poetical of all poets—speaking of 
Irish lyrical compositions, says, ‘I have caused divers of them to be 
translated unto me, that I might understand them; and surely they 
savoured of sweet wit and good invention, but skilled not of the goodly 
ornaments of poetry; yet were they sprinkled with some pretty flowers 
of their natural device, which gave good grace and comeliness to them.” 
It is of compositions so described, and by sucha describer, that Mr. 
Crofton Croker furnishes us, not only with many specimens that have 
never before been printed, but with numerous pleasant and profitable 
gleanings touching their “ birth, parentage, nt education :” for even 
the latter word must not be omitted, seeing that few of them, we ima- 
gine, are liere presented to us in their uncultivated condition. 

The amount of the fund from which the compiler has been allowed 
to choose may be judged of from the fact that, with true Irish affluence 
of hand, he at first intended to have presented us with three volumes. 
But the more business-like judgment of his publisher restricted the 
tribute to one. The collection has been arranged under separate, and 
for the most part, singularly characteristic heads, or rather subjects ; 
such as, first, St. Patrick songs, shillelah songs, shamrock songs, 
whiskey songs, potato songs, &c. &c.; these are followed by local off - 
sions, appertaining to the favourite spots that live in an Irishman’s 
fancy during absence; also historical songs, convivial songs, pastoral 
songs, political songs, sentimental songs; and though last, certainly 
not least in the dear love of all who have luxuriated in Power’s version 
of the glorious ‘* Groves of Blarney,”—those comic extravaganzas in 
which Ireland has ever excelled all the world,and ever will, until her 
leaders succeed in betraying her into tea-drinking and civilization. 

Mr. Crofton Croker’s volume is got up in the true spirit befitting such 
an enterprise, and it deserves to be as popular in England as it will surely 
be in that land from which its amusing and characteristic materials have 
been exclusively derived. 





THE ART OF PAINTING.* 


WE cannot fail to do an acceptable service to the student in art, and 
one almost equally so to the enlightened amateur, in giving a brief ab- 
stract, rather than a vague criticism, of Mr. Sarsfield Taylor’s transla- 
tion of M. Mérimée’s valuable work on Painting in Oil; especially as 
its object is not, as its title might seem to indicate, the vain and hope- 
less one of endeavouring by a written treatise to teach ‘* the art of paint- 
ing,” but the infinitely more rational because practicable one, of acquaint- 
ing the student, and all else who are interested in the art, with the peculiar 
nature and qualities of the mechanical means and materials through 
the medium of which the art is practised, and the equally important, 
but equally mechanical circumstances and considerations on which cer- 
tain points of success absolutely and entirely depend. In thus an- 





* The Art of Painting in Oil and Fresco. Translated from the French of Mérimée. 
By W. B. Sarsfield Taylor. 
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nouncing our object in this notice, we have already notified in general 
terms the nature of M. Mérimée’s work ; we have only, therefore, to add 
a few words as to its detaiis. The work commences with an historical 
inquiry into the various methods employed in oil-painting, from the 
earliest authentic era of art in modern times up to the present day. 
There cannot be any doubt that the exact processes employed by the 

ainters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, both in Germany and 
taly, are among the many artes deperdite that recent times have so 
much cause to lament; and it is a leading object of M. Mérimée’s trea- 
tise, to endeavour to afford the means of recovering those processes. 
With a view to this most desirable end, M. Mérimée examined nume- 
rous specimens of the art of the ages in question, both mechanically 
and chemically, and the results of his inquiries are here detailed. Our 
limits will only allow us to add, in connexion with this feature of the 
work, that the author attributes the unquestioned deterioration in the 
durability of modern pictures, as compared with early ones, to the cir- 
cumstance of the old masters having employed some peculiar method 
of incorporating a varnish with their colours, in the process of mixing 
them.—The second and third chapters treat of the nature of varnishes, 
and the mode of using them, both in union with the colours, and as an 
external preservation of them.—-The fourth chapter develops the che- 
mistry of painting, inasmuch as it treats, both scientifically and practi- 
cally, of the nature and preparation of colours.—The fifth chapter 
treats, in like manner, of the preparatory details—the grounds for 
a ig canvass, walls, &c.—The foundation of the building being thus 
aid, and the materials gathered together for the erection of the super- 
structure, the sixth chapter describes the best methods of preserving 
the same from injury and decay, and also the most approved means of 
restoring them, as much as may be, to their pristine state.—The seventh 
chapter puts forth a theory of colours, as applied to harmony in paint- 
ing. Itis considerably less practical than those which have preceded, 
but it is still valuable even in that respect, inasmuch as there is no 
practice so safe and sure as that which is founded on a just theory. M. 
Mérimée’s book closes with a sort of supplementary chapter on Fresco, 
which is by no means the least valuable portion of the work. 

To the foregoing matters the translator has appended an original sketch 
of the rise and progress of painting in this country, and also a brief essay 
on the principles of Harmony in colouring. When we state that the 
double task above referred to, has been executed in a very creditable 
manner, by both the parties engaged in it, we need not add that the vo- 
lume is one of permanent interest and value. | 





THE LIFE OF “ MONK” LEWIS.* 


We are fain to introduce to the reader these pleasant volumes, in the 
words of the author’s friend, Byron, as appropriately quoted in the title- 





* The Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis; with many new Pieces in P 
and Verse, never before published. Two volumes. ; . ‘as 
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page of the work.—‘ Hail! wonder-working Lewis !”—whose first and 
great work was a wonder in itself, and a fertile worker of wonder in a 
whole nation ; the rest of whose literary life was one series of endeavours 
to induce wonder from all sorts of wonder-yielding sources ; and whose 
personal character, and private life, as here developed, were the greatest 
wonders of all, since they show us that the most eccentric and extrava- 
gant of all successful writers,—not to mention that he was the most ex- 
ceptionabke, both in the moral and religious tendency of his chief works,— 
was in his own individual character and conduct, throughout his whole 
life, one of the most rational, sober-thoughted, simple-minded, and 
sedate of single gentlemen. These memoirs belong to that best, be- 
cause most personal as well as most authentic, of all classes of memoir 
writing—not excepting the auto itselfi—which makes the person treated 
of, set forth his own life and character under his own hand and seal. By 
far the larger portion of these volumes consist of Lewis’s own letters, 
which are chiefly, indeed almost entirely addressed to his mother—con- 
sequently they are such letters as may, above all others, be trusted, as 
direct and unprepared transcripts of the writer’s mind and heart. And 
being so, they undoubtedly furnish the most singular negative we ever 
recollect to have met with, to the silly axiom that a writer may always 
be seen and judged of in his works. There may be two opinions, now, 
about the merit of Lewis’s works, even the best of them; though there 
can be but one as to the extraordinary success which many of them 
obtained in their day ; and tenfold more than any other, that which was 
written and published when the author was a mere youth: we allude to 
“‘The Monk.” But, after reading these memoirs and letters, it is im- 

ossible for any one to doubt that the writer’s personal character was 
essentially and emphatically as we have described it. With an almost 
unlimited command of money from his earliest youth, and a boundless 
range of acquaintance in those classes of society where the young and 
wealthy meet with the least restraints upon their inclinations ; and, at an 
early period of his maturity, endowed with an almost princely fortune ; 
Lewis never committed an irrational or an extravagant or a dishonour- 
able action, and never seemed to miss an occasion of discountenancing 
such actions in those connected with him, and inculcating their op- 
posites. So that if any thing could be alleged as an adequate set-off 
against what most look upon as the evil tenour of his writings, it was 
the excellent tenour of his life. Assuredly, if “ he never wrote a wise 
thing, he never did a foolish one,” much less a wicked. The duty of 
preparing, concocting, and arranging these volumes has been very 
pleasingly and creditably performed—evidently by a female hand. As 
an example of this part of the work we may refer to the remarks on 
romantic fiction, which precede the account of ‘“‘ The Monk.” A very 
large portion of the second volume is occupied by original pieces, in 
prose and verse, never before published, from the pen of Lewis himself. 
The most curious of them is a fragment of a burlesque on the senti- 
mental school of novel-writing—curious, part'ys because written when 
the author was a mere boy (between fifteen and sixteen at of age); 
but chiefly because it would serve for no bad satire (a /a Poole) on that 
very class of works to which the writer himself a few years afterwards 
gave such extensive vogue. Many of the poems are good examples of 
the writer’s style and turn of thought and feeling, in his literary character ; 
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and there is\a fragment—the most amusing scrap in the work— 
which was, however, written by a sister of Lewis, as an imitation of 
what he would have written under the supposed circumstances. It is the 
diary of a week of his London life, when his theatrical mania was at its 
height, and half his time was spent at rehearsals, or in the green-room. 
It hits off his character to a nicety, and moreover contains some very 
smart and characteristic sketches appertaining to the above scenes and 
localities—among others of R. B. Sheridan and his son ‘‘ Tom,” of 
Mathews, Miss Kelly before she was ‘‘ known to fame,” &c. Upon 
the whole, these volumes will furnish a most entertaining and acceptable 
addition to the ana of the busy and interesting period of our literary and 
social history to which they refer. 





SCENES AT HOME AND ABROAD.* 


Mr. Hatz has given us, in the modest form of a single and rather slim 
volume, a collection of tales, some of which are original; others are 
translated, or rather altered and adapted from the German; and a few 
have appeared before in periodical works. Most of the ‘‘scenes” are 
‘‘ abroad,” and afford many pleasing sketches from the travelling recol- 
lections of the author. We like the writer’s romantic vein less than 
his natural one, as shown in the sketches just referred to; but the 
whole of the volume will be read with amusement by those who affect 
this light and desultory species of publication. 





THE FALL OF WARSAW.+ 


In whatever point of view the fall of Warsaw may be looked upon, 
there is no denying that it is capable of supplying ample themes for 
poetry, and the author of these cantos has availed himself of them to 
express earnest feelings and honourable sentiments in smooth and 
easy verse, His little volume is addressed to the exiled Poles, and is 
furnished with notes, political, historical, and literary. 





ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


We have before us several singularly beautiful and interesting publi- 
cations—more indeed than we can notice in detail this month; but the 
whole of which, when looked at together, as making their appearance 
simultaneously, and as having originated within a very short period of 





* Scenes at Home and Abroad. By H. B. Hall, Esq. 
+ The Fall of Warsaw: a Poem in Three Cantos, 
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each other (all of them within the last twelve months), may be said to 
constitute, or at any rate to mark, a new era in art—an era, too, that 
possesses the surpassing charm and merit of being evidently founded on 
the noble axiom, that ‘ beauty is truth, truth beauty,” and of illus. 
trating that axiom in a fashion that the most fastidious refinement of 
modern ‘ taste” cannot gainsay.. The pictorial annuals were the brief 
triumph of Fancy and Fiction, not merely over the truth and beauty of 
Nature, but over the truth and beauty of Art; they were (and we are 
sorry to say, are) effeminate and meretricious appeals to a taste that 
they, more than any thing else, have contributed to make effeminate and 
meretricious. But their doom we suspect is at hand: for that the 
‘¢ false Florimel””—the cold, lifeless, snow-formed image—should fail 
to melt away before the warm beams of the living and breathing reality, 
is what we can scarcely conceive. As “ crabbed age and youth, can- 
not dwell together,” neither can Falsehood and Truth flourish in the 
same circle. It follows that the proud and prankt up annuals, with all 
the gorgeous array of their ‘‘ complement extern,” all the super-subtile 
refinement of their pictorial pretensions, and all the aristocratic prestige 
of their authorship, must yield the pas to works which are rich only in 
the plebeian quality of appealing to that sense of truth, and her twin- 
born sister Beauty, which exists in every sound mind and every un- 
spoiled heart. 

At the head of the beautiful works to which we are now alluding, must 
stand, on account of entire novelty, no less than its extraordinary beauty 
and spirit, both as regards pictorial and typographical arrangements, 


THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON. 


The history itself is avowedly, part compilation, part abstract, of the 
various memoirs and biographies of Napoleon, both French and English, 
that have appeared up to the present time,—the editorship being very 
creditably performed by Mr. R.H. Horne. Of the engravings, which 
form, as they are intended to form, the leading feature of the work, 
there are no less than forty-two in the first monthly part now before us, 
the price of which is two shillings! When we state that a very large 
proportion of those not only have not been, but cannot (in their peculiar 
way) be surpassed, the extraordinary cheapness of the publication must 
be at once apparent. In fact, we have no hesitation in saying, that the 
engravings of this one part alone, include more force, spirit, and truth, 
united with more really artistical skill and beauty, than are to be found 
in any half-dozen of the most expensive annuals of the last few years, 
always excepting those which (like the Landscape Annual of Turner) 
are actual transcripts from the truth and beauty of Nature herself. 

Another of the pictorial works that we must notice this month is, 
Mr. Lane’s new translation of 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


This beautiful publication furnishes us, in addition to a new and de- 
cidedly improved translation of the most entertaining book in existence, 
a series of illustrations, if not so forcible and spirited as those of the 
work just referred to, still more rife with those elegances of art, and 
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those graces of expression, which so peculiarly belong to the subject 
treated of. In each monthly part of this work there are at least twenty 
exquisite engravings, by various artists, but all the designs are 
by Mr. Harvey, and it is impossible to speak too highly of the grace, 
elegance, and artistical taste which they display throughout. It would, 
on the other hand, be injustice not to refer with commendation to Mr. 
Lane’s important portion of the task, which has been performed in a 
manner to render obsolete all previous translations of the Arabian work. 
His notes, too, are of great value and interest. Yet must we, in virtue 
of old associations, which it were a sin as well as a misfortune to forget, 
utterly object toj his treatment of the proper names of our favourite 
stories—which Mr. Lane, deeming them zmproper ones, has thought fit 
toreform. A trifle we might have accorded to the new lights which pre- 
vail on these matters: that our favourite Scheherezade should be trans- 
formed into Shahrazad, would not have greatly interfered with the 
pleasure attendant on renewing our acquaintance; nor should we have 
entirely set our faces against calling the Koran the Kur-an; but when 
Mr. Lane insists on our recognising a Caliph under the appellation of a 
Khaleefeh—when he asks us to acknowledge the Barmecide by the 
style and title of the Barmekee—and, worst of all, when he insists on 
cockneyfying the Vizier and his Divan into Wezeer and Deewan, it is too 
much. 

. panes pictorial work that we have to notice this month is en- 
titled, 


HEADS OF THE PEOPLE, 


This capital production, though entirely different in design and 
bearing from those we have noticed above, is equally worthy of public 
support, and no less likely to obtain it, since it chiefly appeals to that 
taste for the humorous and the grotesque, which is now so prevalent 
as to give a peculiar character to the periodical literature of the day. 
The ‘‘ Heads of the People” gives us more than it bargains for, in 
both its departments ;— its pictorial portion consisting, not merely of 
“heads,” but of regular ‘‘ three-quarters ;” and its literary illustra- 
tions (for here the literature is the ‘‘ blessing,” and the art is the bushel 
which it overflows) are complete whole lengths; and we have seldom 
had any thing more piquant and spirituel in either department. Take, 
for instance, THE TEE-TOTALLER of the March number, as illustrated by 
Mr. Leman Blanchard. What, in its way, was ever more extravagant in its 
truth, yet more true in its extravagance. There is, in fact, nobody so 
pleasant as Mr. Blanchard in this sort of heaping up of the Ossa of oddity 
and exaggeration on the Pelion of picturesque absurdity, till the pile 
touches ‘the skyish head of blue Olympus,” and becomes absolute 
poetry! When we add that Mr. Leigh Hunt, and Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
are among the other contributors to this amusing and truly English work, 
we sufficiently mark its claims on public attention. Its price is one 
shilling,—every number containing four capital designs, by Mr. Kenny 
Meadows. 
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THE FACTORY BOY.* 


It would be unjust to the admirable writer who has undertaken to 
illustrate this fertile subject, if we were formally to criticise, or even to 
form, much less to record, any decisive opinion on the mode in which 
she is likely to execute her important and interesting task ; for the two 
parts of the work now before us, do but as it were, note down the dra- 
matis persone with whom we are to be made acquainted, describe some 
of the localities and scenes in which they are destined to move and act, 
and put us in possession of the general tone and tendency proposed to 
be maintained throughout the work : they are but, in fact, the prepara- 
tives that may serve to whet the appetite for the feast that awaits us. 
But even in this point of view, they will be found so pregnant, not 
merely of promise, but of performance, that they can leave no doubt as 
to the signal success that must attend the work. 

It is a great mistake, and astill greater injustice, to suppose that Mrs. 
Trollope offers ‘‘ THz Facrory Boy”’ as any thing like a pendant to the 
admirable works of Mr. Dickens, which have appeared under a similar 
form. The great and leading characteristic of those works, is humour 
—broad even to caricature—humour expanding itself over all classes 
of society, and drawing laughter and merriment from all. But the 
Factory Boy has a deeper design, and aims at the accomplishment of 
that design by other, and even still more rare and estimable means. 
It is evidently intended to be a deep, moral satire, having a serious, 
and even a solemn purpose to accomplish—with truth alone as the 
means and medium of its accomplishment, and good alone as the ulti- 
mate end; every step of the path being made irresistibly attractive b 
the inexhaustible amusement that is scattered over it. That the inimi- 
table writer of “Tue Wipow Barnany” will fulfil her task 
triumphantly, no one can doubt who has luxuriated over that truly ad- 
mirable production—the most masterly of its kind that our own day 
has produced. 

We have one other production of March to notice this month; 
namely, the first number of 


THE SONGS OF BERANGER. 


This very pleasing and novel publication gives us several original 
translations from that most impassioned of all song-writers, De Beran- 
ger, each adapted to appropriate music. The idea is an excellent one, 
and the execution is creditable in every point of view; but there is one 
serious drawback, which we have the less reluctance in pointing out, as 
it is not yet too late for remedy: the originals should in every case 
given. e look upon this condition as indispensable to the success of 
the undertaking, and as one to which no possible objection can be raised ; 
and the mere circumstance of the editor (Mr. David Booth) having, in 
this first number, very properly given a fac-simile (without a transla- 
tion) of Béranger’s letter in reply to the offer of the dedication, virtu- 
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* The Life and Adventures of Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy, By Frances 
Trollope. Nos. I, and II. 
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ally shows that he too cannot see any cause why our suggestion should 
not be adopted. With this necessary change in the subsequent num- 
bers, the Songs of Béranger may look for marked favour and success. 





DRINKING IN THE UNITED KINGDOM.* 


Tuts curious and useful treatise on the statistics of Drinking among 
the lower and working classes of Great Britain, is full of facts, which, 
though they occur daily and hourly at our very doors, will, on the 
perusal of them in these pages, strike us with a painful astonishment at 
their almost incredible extent, and the fatal results to which they must 
necessarily lead. The former editions of this work confined themselves 
to the drinking usagesjof Scotland; but in the present volume those of 
England and Ireland are included. 





TRIALS OF THE HEART.+ 


WE are gratified to again meet Mrs. Bray, and still more so as she 
claims our attention under a form better adapted, as we conceive, to 
her powers both of amusement and instruction, than that of the three 
volume novel. Her present work consists of five distinct tales, having 
no connexion with each other, except that arbitrary one which the 
writer chooses to assign them, under the general descriptive title of 
* Trials of the Heart.” 

We may doubt if this division of interest falls in with the prevalent 
taste of the day among novel-readers, who just now run to extremes in 
this matter, patronising no medium between a single fragment of a 
work, served up monthly, “ hot and hot,” and an entire web of interest, 
spun out to the length of a thousand pages. For our own parts, we 
prefer tales of the moderate length adopted by Mrs. Bray in this work, 
to any other form of prose fiction; and moreover we hold them to be 
peculiarly adapted to her realizing, and somewhat too minute imagina- 
tion. 

Two of these tales, “‘ The Orphan of La Vendee,” and ‘‘ The Adopted,” 
turn on the merits of the French Revolution, and they are, perhaps, 
the most spirited and effective of the whole. The latter, in particular, 
derives much variety, and at the same time, reality, from the introduc- 
tion of Mirabeau, and other of the célébrités of that great event. The 
tale entitled ‘‘ Vicissitudes,” has the merit and interest of including 
many of what are evidently real bond fide details relative to life and 
society in Courland; and the same merit (of local truth of details) be- 
longs to the French tales—the writer having, we believe, resided many 
years in Brittany. 





* The Philosophy of Drinking Usagesin Great Britain. By J. Dunlop. 1 vol. 
+ Trials of the Heart. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. ; 
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On the whole, this new work of Mrs. Bray will be found excellent in 
moral tendency ; fraught with much valuable knowledge of the human 
heart, in its strength, as well as its weaknesses ; and by no means defi- 
cient in that amusement which is, after all, the chief recommendation 
to works of this nature, in the estimation of those on whom their suc- 
cess mainly depends. 





ON BLUSHING.* 


A sook on blushing. Henceforth let our era be called the age of 
books! Gentle readers—and you, ye gentlest of the gentle, who still 
retain the unfashionable faculty referred to—listen with attentive ear to 
the learned expounder of the secret causes of this ‘‘ effective defective.” 
The poetry of blushing—the history of blushing—the anatomy of 
blushing—the mechanism of blushing—lastly, the cure of blushing — 
for our worthy Doctor insists that the phenomenon is neither more nor 
less than adisease. Such are the themes treated of in this by no means 
uninteresting or useless volume, which includes much incidental matter 
that is worthy of general attention, particularly that relating to the 
moral and physical training of early youth, with reference to that mor- 
bid sensibility on which so much of the misery of human life depends, 





GEOLOGY OF THE WEST OF ENGLAND.t+ 


Tue official report of the ordnance geological survey is before us, in 
an extensive, elaborate, and very valuable form, and it cannot fail to be 
of great interest to all students of a subject that is daily rising in import- 
ance, no less in a national and commercial than a scientific point of 
view. It does not fall in with our plan to enter into details, on a pub- 
lication of this nature; but we must nevertheless point attention to this 
important volume, as containing a vast body of facts which will greatly 
facilitate the future studies of the geologist in the districts to which it 
refers, and no less so the views of the mining speculator, and which facts 
are nowhere else to be met with in a collected form, and a large portion 
of which have never before been promulgated. The plans and illustra- 
tive plates are also of great value and interest. 





AID TO MEMORY. 


Tuis attractive and prettily got up little volume professes to offer 
a new system (modified from that of Fenaigle), by which the dates of 





* The Physiology and Mechanism of Blushing. By Dr. Burgess. 1 vol. 

+ Report of the Gevlogy of Cornwall, Devon, &c. By Henry F.de la Beche, 
F.R.S. 1 vol. 

¢ The New Aid to Memory. PartI, By a Cambridge M.A. 
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the chief events in the entire history of England, may be indelibly 
fixed on the memory in the course of a few hours’ diligent study. The 
principle on which it proceeds that of association of ideas, is un- 
doubtedly a new one; and we have as little doubt that its application 
will be found effective for the purpose sought in the present publication. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION.* 


Tus pamphlet is an earnest and praiseworthy attempt to show that 
the arts should form the basis of every sound system of national edu- 
cation. There can be little doubt that they have been greatly too 
much overlooked hitherto, in the no-system of education pursued in 
England; and that they can scarcely be too intimately amalgamated 
with the various acquirements of youth. The fault of Mr. Stothard’s 
pamphlet is, that it is too vague to lead to, or point at, any specific 
result. 





THE NELSON MONUMENT.+ 


At those who take an interest in the present discussions respecting 
the Nelson Memorial—and who, that bears an English name, does not ? 


- will find the subject judiciously examined in Dr. Granville’s pamphlet ; 


the chief aim of which, however, is, to advocate the advantages of a 
column over all other forms of architecture, a rostral column over all 
other columns, and one composed of iron in preference to all other 
materials; namely, the iron of the very canons taken by Nelson in his 
various victories. The particular design which Dr. Granville examines 
and recommends, is that of ‘‘ Utinam;” and we cannot help agreeing 
with the Doctor in much, if not the whole of what he says in favour of 
this design, a very pretty engraving of which is given in the pamphlet, 
and also another (for the purpose of comparison) of that design (by 
Mr. Railson), which carried off the chief prize. 





HOME SERVICE; OR, SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM 
LIFE, AT OUT AND HEAD QUARTERS.{ 


Asa whole, this is one of the most entertaining works we ever read. 
No sooner was it published, than we perused it every word, at a sitting. 
Then one of its latter pages inclined us to think that we ought not to 





* A Letter to Dr. Birkbeck. By R. T. Stothard. 

+ A Letter to the Duke of Wellington on the Nelson Memorial, By Dr, Granville. 

¢ Home Service; or, Scenes and Characters from Life, at Out and Head Quarters, 
By Benson Earle Hill. Author of “ Recollections of an Artillery Officer.” H. Colburn, 
Great Marlborough-street. 
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review it, but merely give our readers a set of extracts, enabling them 
to judge forthemselves. Circumstances, however, have freed us from 
these scruples. 

Contemporaries are backing their eulogiums of the book by speci- 
mens of its contents. , Elsewhere we have done the same. Here we 
shall offer our opinion of the ensemble more fully. 

One charm of ‘‘ Home Service,” is that of never being dry, dull, 
nor heavy. Matters of fact are rendered light and bright; while, in 
some fictions, domestic twaddle is so wiredrawn, as to weary the seeker 
for creative fancy, without developing any valuable facts respecting 
real and celebrated characters. 

Though Mr. Hill does not specify the exact quantity of pipeclay re- 
rave for an Artillery-officer’s gloves or belt, his pages are by no means 

eficient in military detail, of very general interest. 

To ‘‘a party in a parlour,” who have hardly ever moved out of it, 

many truths, drawn from travel and active life, may appear improba- 
ble. Vulgar credulity has long been succeeded by its still more vulgar 
opposite. The worst sort of nil admirari! A man who sets down 
every thing striking which falls in his way, secures to his works a 
variety incompatible with a sustained plot. It were as absurd to call 
an amplified journal unconnected and rambling, as to find fault with it 
for not being a regular novel. A mandoline, to the purblind, may, at 
first sight, look something like a warming-pan; but let not the blun- 
pono expect to air his bed with the one, or to play a tune upon the 
other. 
Again, ‘‘ Home Service” is not more devoted to theatrical topics than 
to many others of universal attractiveness. Strange samples of human 
nature ought to prove acceptable, from whatever sphere they may be 
deduced. Mathews, Elliston, Betty, and Yates, would have been no- 
ticeable men, had law, physic, divinity, army, or navy, elicited their 
peculiarities. In Hill’s hands, the Rev. Dr. Watson, Captain Barlow, 
Surgeons Beard and Seaton, make as good pictures as if the populace 
of London were familiar with the originals. 

Without the least cant does he “ use all gently,” and “ deliver all in 
charity.” Some of his persone have met magnanimous forbearance 
from his pen. Whoever accuses him of covert satire, and ironical com- 
pliments, must imply that they feel the ‘‘ praise undeserved,” which 
they interpret as ‘‘ censure in disguise.” Usually, with a manly bold- 
ness, that bears on it the stamp of truth, he makes ~* and promises, 
if needful, to make plainer his own motives for all he says, “ Honour 
to whom honour is due,”’ seems his motto; before which, political pre- 
judices and social partialities, alike give way. 

His cordial tributes to some of our literary chiefs must gratify them, 
and their numerous admirers, His remarks on books, pictures, even 
music, are not the less just for being wittily turned. A spirit of re- 
search, a power of managing the pathetic, nay, the terrible, is briefly 
and at wide intervals apparent ; though his wonted tone be one of hu- 
morous and graphic description, often calculated to call such images 
before man’s eye, as might make Nestor swear the jest was laughable ; 
yet never at the expense of one feeling which ought to be held sacred ; 
for Mr. Hill writes not like a mere barrack-dwelling bachelor. Nearly 
all the time, from the spring of 1817, to the summer of 1822, he had 
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with him a young lady—not a wife—a soldier may be even better ac- 
commodated ; by the way ‘‘ cha’-maids”’ mistaking the sister for ‘‘ Cap- 
tain’s” bride, is a rich morceau; as is Miss Isabel’s interview with the 
female smuggler. The brother’s adventure with La Belle Adéle might 
not have ended so decorously had he been living quite en gargon. A 
poetess’s saving presence also prevents his glorious gunner’s illuminating, 
very equivocally, in honour of a certain public catastrophe. Thus, 
ladies! you may accompany the wag every where; a maiden gentle- 
woman is by to see fair play, though not to spoil sport. 

Mr. Hill modestly opines that he has improved in manner since 
writing his ‘* Recollections,” we think so too; but a better kind of im- 
provement he evinces unconsciously, even in his progress through this 
second venture. ‘* Excellent fooling,” to besure, for a young militaire 
was the sewing up of fogeys, racing of pigs, shooting at jugglers with 
lead, and at friends’ noses with champagne corks; yet, to our taste, a 
far superior jester is this same, in after years, as the mock Mackay, the 
commentator of Koranzo, the turner out of his “ little mountebank,” the 
illustrator of “ Rejected Addresses!” For a perfect understanding of 
these allusions, we refer our readers to his airy tomes, which will amply 
repay their scrutiny, and prove admirable antidotes to ennui, or ill-nature. 
There shall they see one, ‘‘ who no revenue has, save his good spirits, to 
feed and clothe him,” ‘‘ one who has suffered all as suffering nothing.”’ 
We should pity that Artillery-officer who could feel aught but pride in 
having been ‘¢ companion of the watch,” with an Horatio so fit to have 
kept guard with our noblest Hamlets. It was impossible for Benson 
Hill to herd with the unworthy members of any corps; by such only 
could he be shunned as an actor, or slandered as an author ; what ho- 
mage they have lost, let his caustic observations on them, and his dedi- 
cation to Mr. George Raymond show. Well does that gentleman merit 
it! 

Mr. Hill’s professional experiences of theatres must have been such 
as he could render highly instructive to the community at large ; for 


“ All the world’s a es ; 
And ali the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man, in his time, plays many parts !” 


It is, therefore, but reasonable and natural to trust that Mr. Benson 
Hill, will proceed with his agreeable reminiscences; and to anticipate 
that the third series would equal, if not excel, the former two, n 
sea of bestowing harmless profitable diversion on all classes of 
readers ! 
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